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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 

The women of California are raising money to pur- 
chase a home for Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont and her 
daughter, both of whom find it necessary to live in a 

climate. Of the $6,000 which it is proposed to 
secure, over $1,000 have been subseribed. 


The Wage Workers’ Political Alliance of Washing- 
ton has presented a petition to President Harrison 


-asking him to nominate Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


to the senate as associate justice of the Supreme court 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Justice 
Miller. 


Mr. George E. Hale of Chicago, is soon to havea 
new twelve-inch equatorial, especially adapted to 


` spectroscopic work. The dome is to be twenty-six 


and one-half feet in diameter and is the same size as 
the smaller one for the new Naval Observatory at 


A preacher, evidently not only anxious to earn 
money without work, but regardless of the amount of 
misery which he may be the instrument of inflicting 
upon his fellow creatures, advertises as follows: 
Cupid and Hymen.—The little brown cottage at Cam- 
bridge, Pa., is the place to call to have the marriage 
knot promptly and strongly tied. Inquire of Rev. S. 
S. Whitcomb. 


Charles E. Felker of Oshkosh, one of the ablest 
lawyers of Wisconsin, a life-long democrat protests 


‘against the opposition of his party in that state to the 
Bennett law. He says: 


I tell you plainly that this 
unholy crusade against the common schools is carried 
on by a coalition of priest, pettifogger, politician and 
poltroon. Some are inspired by hate. Some by love 
of gain. Some by hope of office. All are willing to 
sacrifice the common schools. Woe, woe the day 
Wen the fangs of the church clutch the throat of the 
common schools of Wisconsin. 


Recently the Cleveland (England) Mercury con- 
tained the following advertisement: ‘‘Wanted—A 
really plain but experienced and efficient governess 
for three girls, eldest 16; music, French and German 
required; brilliancy of conversation, fascination of 
manner and symmetry of form objected to, as the 
father is much at home and there are grown up sons. 
Address, ete. Such a state of things at home as this 
advertisement seems to indicate, would, if general, 
mean social and moral rottenness not pleasant to con- 


template. 


Rabbi Hirsch is of course in favor of opening the 
Exposition on Sunday. He says: Preachers teach on 
Sunday; the ex position is an impersonal teacher and 
one of morality. Whatever tends to elevate man can. 
not be either irreligious or immoral. I can not con- 
ceive that the opening of the exposition Sunday is a 
violation of the state law. Our public library, our 


art ubtituts are open and it were well that many more 


eimflar institutions be opened on the only day when 


of civilization. But it will entail work on some of the 
employés. The running of the cars and the like en- 
tails work on some; many of the rich puritans work 
their coachmen on Sunday, which, if anything is, is a 
direct violation of the words of the biblical law. The 


churches are closed during the months of July and 


August. The rich enjoy the fresh airof the seashore, 
the mountains, and the fields. Let the less favored 
enjoy during the summer Sundays the inspiration of 


the exhibited treasures of art, industry and commerce. 


„The Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.” 


The Quebec government gives a hundred acres of 
Crown land to every family comprising a>-dozen or 
more children. It appears that no fewer than 1,000 


'| heads of families have sent in certificates to the effect 


that they have at least twelve children, and will con- 
sequently enter into possession of not less than 100,- 


000 acres of the provincial domain. The thousand 
families represent a population of 15,000, and some 
of the claims sent to the department at Quebec show 
that several families are composed of twenty-two liv- |. 
| ing children, and others of fourteen, sixteen, and 


twenty. 


Judge L. L. Lewis of the New York supreme court, 
refused to give the custody of a child to her mother 
because another daughter had died under the treat- 
ment of a Christian seientist, which consisted only of 
prayer. The Judge said: Should I award the cus- 
tody of Lucy to her mother she would, if sick, proba- 
bly be treated as her sister was. While I would not 
discredit or doubt the soothing and hence perhaps 
beneficial influence of prayer upon the minds and feel- 
ings of an adult invalid, with the light given me I 
think it unwise to make a person entertaining such 
views of treating the sick the custodian of a child so 
young as Lucy is. 


Says the Chicago Tribune: Most of the demo- 
cratic southern Senators voted with western republi- 
can senators against the senatorial agents of a syndi- 
cate of eastern mill bosses, and put binding twine on 
the free list. This was equivalent to a gift to west- 
ern farmers, who need the money badly, of several 
millions of dollars.” The New York Daily Press, re- 
ferring to the same vote remarks: ‘‘A reduction in 
the wages of labor in cordage mills, if not the closing 
of the mills themselves, was virtually voted by the 
senate yesterday, when it put binding twine on the 
free list.” The’ reader is left to make his own com- 
ments. 


Rev. David Swing, in a recent sermon, said: Unity 
of language is a first step toward a perfect brother- 


hood. The Germans of Chicago who stand high in 


honor and prosperity are all at home with the English 
language. In admitting emigrants from all foreign 
nations our country admits them as individuals, not 
as a colony who come here to-establish a home where 


their German laws may ‘still. exist. They may pro- 


duce all they can of German music, industry, song, 


and good will, but they should expect the nation to 


reveal the unity of purpose, language, and laws. 


These new laws of labor and education, whether 
‘sketched by democrate or , republicans, Philosophers 
the masses have the time to learn of the higher things i. 


along which the nation must move. The «little she 
house” stands under the flag of the Monroe doctrine. | 
In 1823 James Monroe submitted in his message tò 
congress his idea recommending that body to pass a 


decree denying the right of any European throne to 


plant a branch of itself in North America. From: 
time to time great duties will disclose themselves. 
When they appear we must confess them. And now, 
when the idea of national unity of language, heart, 
and mind knocks at the door of the little school 


house,” the door must open that the noble truth may - 


enter and become to the children a new and powerful 
friend. f 


The House committee which reported. the bill pro- 
bibiting aliens from acquiring lands hereafter in the 


United States made some startling statements in justi- 
fication of its report. The number of millionsof acres 
held by aliens who reside abroad is not known, but 


the committee had evidence to show that one English ? 
syndicate owns 3,000,000 acres in Texas, another 

owns 2,000,0000 in Florida, a third owns 1, 800, 000 in 1 
000, while individuals hold eee from 1 750. r 


000 to 100,000 acres. One Englishman, who resides 
in his native country, derives $200,000 a year from 
land in Illinois. When there are two horses in a sta- 
ble it is wise to lock the door after one is stolen. It 
would have been wiser to lock it before either had 

been taken, but it is better to be a little wise thaf not 

wise at all. Alien land ownership is an evil of. 

gigantic proportions. 
in proportion to the productive capacity of our coun- 
try, with the benefits of the market created by our 


protective policy, and to spend their revenues abroad. = 
The investment of foreign money in our industries is, 
in many respects, objectionable, but the ownership of 


our lands by aliens is a much greater evil. It is to be 
hoped that the bill before the House will become a- 
law. 


The Springfield Republican asks whether the Christe 
ian ministry is independent enough to act on its con- 
victions, and adds: It is Bishop Huntington in the 
last number of the Forum who implies that it is not. 


He is the one to make the charge that to a very large 
extent the world has bought up the church's title 
and estate and found profit in administering it for 


the world's entertainment.’ Where privilege sita in 


‘the pews it will insist upon being represented in the 7 


pulpit. It proved to be occupying the pews in anti- 
slavery days, and the church in consequence was al- 
most the last to turn against the established order. It 
is monopoly and privilege which is now fighting to 


rule out moral standards in Pennsylvania politics and 


to clear the way for the unobstructed play of the cor- 
ruption by which they exist. 
will’ not be found in possession of the churches.” 


Reference is here made to the support of Quay who ``. 
«ig admitted to be a powerful corruptionist and 


charged with crimes of “Dribery and embezzlement, n 


which charge ] he makes no attempt to answer,” and to- 
the. address of the Independent Republican committee . 
calling upon the: ministers throughout the. state: to 


oppose Quay i in the interests: of good morals and sto“ 
exert * legitimate ‘influence: to. “maintain the lata! 
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_ PROFESSOR JAMES AND SPIRITUALISM. = 
Professor William James, in his work, The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,” says: 


“I am myself persuaded by abundant e ES 
with the trances of one medium that the control“ may be 
altogether different from any possible waking self of the 
person. 
certain departed French doctor; and is, I am convinced, 
acquainted with facts about the circumstances, and ‘the 


living and dead relatives and acquaintances of numberless. 


sitters whom the medium never met before, and of whom 
she has never heard the names. I record my bare opinion 
here, unsupported by the evidence, not of course in order 
to convert any one to my view, but 5 per- 
suaded that à serious study of these trance p 

one of the greatest needs of psychology, and think that 
my personal confession may possibly draw a redder or 
two into a field which the so distant ‘scientist’ usually re- 
fuses. to explore. 
‘lusive to their minds that in some cases the control is 
really the departed spirit whom it pretends to be. The 


. „phenomena shade off so gradually into cases where this 


is so.obviously absurd, that the presumption (quite apart 
from @ priori ‘scientific’ prejudice) is great against its be- 
ing true.“ 

Such cases as the one mentioned by Professor James 


are not rare. Comparatively few have been reported 


outside the columns of Spiritualist papers and publi- 
cations, bécause of the incredulity with which they 
have been received by those who control public 
opinion, and because it has been common to regard 
those who relate such experiences as persons of dis- 
ordered minds, or to class them with known charla- 
tans and frauds. But of late these spiritual experi- 
ences have increased in number, and outside the ranks 


-of acknowledged Spiritualists, among both orthodox 


and heterodox people; and the space given to them 


by the daily press is an indication of the increasing 
‘importance they have assumed in the minds of men 


whose opinions have weight. The fact that the Pro- 


fessor of Psychology in Harvard University mentions 
-such a case as the above is, in itself; significant, con- 
-Bidering the past attitudes of leading professors of 


that institution toward the phenomena of Spiritualism. 
But it is not simply in the trances that is communi- 


_ cated knowledge not possessed by the person who is 


used as the instrument of communication. In an 


‘entirely normal condition, in full possession of all 


their faculties, individuals write without volition on 
their part, whole pages, relating facts and circum- 


‘stances entirely unknown to them and equally un- 


known to others present who witness the writing— 
‘facts and circumstances not believed and actually con- 


tradicted at the time by the medium and those to 


whom the circumstances are read, but which are after- 
wards by inquiry learned to be true. Of the truth of 


this statement there is no doubt whatever among |. 


those who have carefully investigated the subject. 


When a person writes automatically about what he 


does not know, and never has known anything, giving 
names, dates, facts and circumstances of which he 
never has had any conscious knowledge, representing 
at different times personalities differing as to intélli- 
gence, grasp of thought, education and peculiarities 
of character, views, styles, etc., and when the writ- 
ing purports to be that of invisible beings who once 


‘dwelt in the flesh, ani gives identifying facts and cir- 


cumstances, unknown to the medium, in support of 
the declarations of the controlling intelligence, what 
other rational conclusion is there than this: that the 
person called a medium is influenced thus to write by 


‘an intelligence as nearly what it purports to be as we, 


with our limitations of sense, perception and reflec- 
tions based thereon and with a material environment, 


can imagine? 5 
: -That the phenomena shade off so gradually into 
cases where” the claim of extra-mundane intelligence 


is Obviously absurd” need not be disputed; but this 


only proves what intelligent Spiritualists have long 
understood, that the communication between this state 
olf being and that of ‘‘disembodied” intelligences is 

` ‘imperfect and that the conditions vary from those of 
‘almost direct control to those in which the per- 


sonality of the medium and the. personality of 
the invisible intelligence so mingle that it is 
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In the case I have in mind, it professes to be a. 


mena is 


Many persons have found evidence con- 
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Impossible to distinguish the influence of the one from 


that of the other. 

As Hon. Sidney Dean, nei of Congress from 
Connecticut, from 1855 10 1859, who has been all his 
life a robust and active jou t, author and man of 
affairs. quoted by „ “It is an 
intelligent -ego who. writes; “Ser else the-influence as- 
sumes individuality, which practically makes of the 
influence personality. It is not myself; of that I am 
conscious at évery step of the process. I have also 
traversed the whole field of the claims of ‘unconscious 
cerebration,’ so-called, so far as I am competent to 
critically examine it, and it fails as a theory in num- 
berless points, when applied to this strange work 
through me. It would be far more reasonable and 
satisfactory for me to -accept the silly hypothesis of 
reincarnation,—the old doctrine of metempsychosis, 
—as taught by some Spiritualists to-day, and to be- 
lieve that I lived a former life here, and that once in 
a while it dominates my intellectual powers, and 
writes chapters upon the philosophy of life, or opens 
a postoffice for spirits to drop their effusions and have 
them put into English script. No; the easiest and 
most -natural solution to me is to admit the claim 
made, i. e., that it is a decarnated intelligence who 
writes. . It seems reasonable to me upon the hy- 
pothesis that it is a person using another's style or 
tone incorporated in the message, and that to the un- 
seen personality, i. e., the power which impresses, 
the thought, the fact, or the philosophy, and not the 
style or tone, belongs. For instance, while the influ- 
ence is impressing my brain with the greatest force 
and rapidity, so that my pencil fairly flies over the 
paper to record the thoughts, Iam conscious that 
in many cases the vehicle of thought, i. e., the lan- 
guage is very natural and familiar to me, as if some- 
how, my personality as a writer was getting mixed up 
with the message. And again, the style, language, 
everything is entirely foreign to my style.” 

Often the vehicle of thought, i. e., the language” 
is very unfamiliar to the medium, unlike the language 
which the medium is accustomed to use and far above 


the capacity of the medium in felicity of expression as 


well as in the complexity ‘and abstractness of the 
thought communicated. l 


Professor James has done well in recording a class 
of facts which has not heretofore been admitted into 
the text books of colleges, or in the disquisitions of 
popular college professors, but the psychology of the 
‘future will embrace what reading between the lines 
would seem to indicate that Professor James actually 


believes, the necessity of recognizing the agency of | 
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thing but ultimate and that there is no closed system 


in the book. -The data assumed by. psychology, like 


those assumed by physical science, must sometime he 
says, be ‘‘overhauled,” but that this will be the work 
of metaphysics. Thus Professor James is content as 
a psychologist to treat thoughts as integers and to re- 
gard as ultimate the laws of their coexistence with 
states of the brain. To go farther, he says, is to be 
metaphysical. The work isa collection of facts, ‘‘a 
mass of descriptive details,” as the author states in the 
preface, running out into queries which only a meta- 
physics alive to the weight of her task can hope suc- 
cessfully to deal with.” This he says may be centuries 
hence. * 
In spite of his determination to be positivistic and 
non-metaphysical, Professor James’ positions are evi- 
dently spiritualistic in their implications. Indeed, on 
page 181, he says in regard to the material monad : 
theory that all the arguments for it are also argu- 
ments for that well known spiritual agent in which 
scholastic psychology and common sense have always 
believed. And my only reason for beating the bushes: 
so, and not bringing it in earlier as a- possible solu- 
tion of our difficulties, has been that by this 
procedure I might perhaps force some of these ma- 
terialistic minds to feel the more strongly the logical . 
respectability of the spiritualistic position.” The 
‘only trouble that remains to haunt us” on this theory 
is, he says, ‘‘the metaphysical one of understanding 
how one sort of world or existent thing can affect or 
influence another at all. This trouble, however, since 
it also exists inside of both worlds and involves neither 
physical improbability nor logical contradiction is 
relatively small. I confess therefore, that to posit a 
soul influenced in some mysterious way by the brain 
states and responding to them by conscious affections 
of its own, seems to me the line of least logical resis- 
tance, so far as we yet have attained. If it does not 
directly explain anything, it is at any rate less posi- 
tively objectionable than either mind ‘stuff or a mate- 
rial monad creed. This clear statement is followed 
by the affirmation that the bare phenomenon, how- 
ever, the immediately known thing which on 
the mental side is in apposition with the entire 
brain process, is the state of consciousness and 
not the soul itself; many of the staunchest believers in 
the soul admit that we know it only as an inference 
from experiencing its states. In other words that 
we know directly only states of consciousness and that 
the existence and nature of the ego, the soul, * or 
what Spencer calls the substance of mind,” are only 
inferable from these conscious states—the position of 


invisible spiritual beings in psychical phenomena | Many of the greatest philosophic thinkers. 


which belong to the facts of psychological science. 


“THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY.”* 


The work on psychology by Professor William 
James, a chapter of which on hypnotism, THE JOUR- 
NAI. was permitted to publish from the author’s dupli- 
cate page proofs, has just appeared- This treatise of 
nearly fourteen hundred pages has grown up mainly 
in connection with the author’s class room instruction 
in psychology. He has kept close, he claims, to the 
natural science point of view. This book,” he says, 
“assuming that thoughts and feelings exist and are 


vehicles of knowledge, thereupon contends that psy- 


chology when she has ascertained the empirical condi- 
tion of the various sorts of thoughts or feelings with 
definite conditions of the brain, can go no farther— 
can go no farther, that is, as a natural science. If she 
goes farther she becomes metaphysical. All attempts 


to explain our phenomenally given thoughts as pro- 


ducts of deeper lying entities—_whether the latter be 
named ‘Soul,’ ‘Transcendental Ego,’ ‘Ideas’ or ‘Ele- 
mentary Units of Consciousness’—are metaphysical. 
This book consequently rejects both the associanist 
and the Spiritualist theories; and in this strictly posi- 
tivist point of view consists the only features of it for 
which I feel tempted to claim originality.” 


The author admits that this point of view is any- 


*The Principles of Psychology,” by William James, 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. In two 
128 New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


1890. pp. 


The work is valuable for the ‘descriptive details” 
it contains; and the ‘‘queries” to which they give rise 
in the author’s mind show both acuteness and com- 
prehensiveness of thought. It is not generally diffi- 
cult to learn his views when he discusses questions, 
as he often does, which he considers beyond the scope 
of psychology. He does not always succeed well in 
trying to show hospitality to theories and speculations 
from which he differs widely, and some of his criti- 
cisms of the positions of other psychologist are rather 
peppery for philosophical discussion. , 

No other work on psychology of equal importance 
and value by an American writer has appeared 
since the publication of Thompson’s Psychology, a 
work written in this country, but published in Eng- 
land a few years ago, and not much known on this 
side of the Atlantic except among those who have 
made psychology a special study. Both Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson, a kinsman by descent of the celebrated 
Thompson known as Count Rumford—and Professor 
William James have produced works which will help 
to make this country respected and honored among 
old world thinkers. 


CATHOLICISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 


In an editorial headed. “Don't Forget the Angels,” 
the Catholic Review presents the essential moth A 
Spiritualism i in the following language: 

` Shall we—can we forget those blessed spirits who are so 
devoted to our welfare and who perform so important a 
part in the great work of our salvation? _ 


How many of 
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us remember and say a prayer to our guardian angel? 


And even of those who say a short prayer daily to their 


guardian, how many think of the great company of 


blessed spirits by whom we are constantly surrounded and 
who, we are taught, are all ministering spirits sent. forth 
to minister to those who Shall be inheritors of salvation? 
How many who read these lines can name the nine choirs, 
much more give an account of the functions and offices of 
each? Angels, Archangels, Principalities, Powers, 
Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Cherubim and Seraphim. 
Nov the important part which these blessed spirits are 
performing in the great work of redemption is indicated 
by the fact that they are mentioned in about one hundred 
and fifty passages of Holy Scripture. Why, if our spirit- 
-ual eyes could be opened upon the invisible world we 
should be perfectly overwhelmed and eonfeunded by the 
multitude of heavenly spirits and by their nearness-to us. 
and their constant, never-ceasing services in our behalf. 


The kind offices of these good spirits are rendered neces- 
sary by the existence of a multitude of evil spirits, who, 
We are taught, like their great chief, Lucifer, are going 

about—up and down in the world—as roaring lions, seek- 
ing whom they may devour. 
believe in the existence and malice of these evil spirits, 
realize our constant danger from their ceaseless, seductive’ 
temptations. Any one who is sincerely striving to lead a 
good Christian life has learned from experience what a 
power of fascination there is in certain temptations, and 
how difficult it is to resist them in his own strength. How 
beautiful dnd consoling is the thought that we are sur- 
rounded by a great cloud of interested witnesses who are 
ready at the least ejaculation on our part to fly to our 
assistance. 
‘and worthy of profound study—their intelligence, their 
power, their subtility and their agility by which they 


have almost the power of ubiquity; above all their burn- 
ing charity and love for souls and their readiness to re- 


spond even to the least desire or aspiration on our part for 
their aid. 

Oh, it is sad to think how little these blessed messengers 
of mercy are remembered and their aid invoked. The 
doctrineof the angels is not a myth; it is not a mere senti- 
ment, a poetical idea without a corresponding reality. 
They are a living reality. To deny them would invédlve 
the denial of the Supernatural entirely. If the angels are 
a myth, Christianity is a myth and our faith is vain. Let 
us then avail ourselves of the admirable arrangement of 


Holy Church and during this month by reading and fre- 


quent meditation and prayer, renew our faith and devo- 
tion to the Holy Angels. 

Thus is acknowledged the presence of spirits, and 
their communcation with mundane beings. Why call 
in question the fact that many of these spirits are 
_ those who once lived in the flesh on this earthly plane 

of being, especially when they so claim and give identi- 
‘fying facts and circumstances in substantiation of 
what, on this point, they declare to be the truth? In 
the teachings of the Catholic church is a vast amount 
of error and superstition among which doubtless is the 
devotion to the holy angels, that has long been the 
special devotion of October, but there isasoul of truth 
in error, and even in this devotional exercise is the 
recognition of a spiritual fact of which the Catholic 
world practically and the protestant. world theoreti- 
cally has lost sight. There are fundamental truths 
even in ‘‘popish superstitions” and ene of these is that 


we are surrounded with a great cloud of interested 


. witnesses who are ready at the least ejaculation on 
our part to fly to our assistance.” 


| THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


. The sixth conference of Friends’ Union for Philan- 

thropic Labor was held-at Pendleton, Indiana, last 
September. The Committee on Social Purity made a 
report which is published in full in the Philanthropist, 
from which the following extract is taken: 


In the city of Chicago, an organization which has the 
- sympathy and coöperation of some Friends, and which 
fills a place of great usefulness, is the Protective Agency 
for women and children. The Agency extends practical 
aid and counsel in the courts to accused young girls, to 
the victims of seduction and abduction, and to women 
whom an unfortunate combination of circumstances has 
made victims of bold and successful conspiracies. To 
such the Agency demands the same rules of evidence ap- 
plied as a test of character, as those applied to men under 
similar circumstances. One result which it has helped to 
achieve is a new abduction law. which has been in opera- 
tion a little over a year, by which, in cases of young girls, 


How little do even we, who 


The nature of these spirits is most wonderful 


contrivance is also idle. 


the question of previous chaste character under the age of 
eighteen can not be called in question; —and another law 
to punish proprietors of immoral houses for keeping girls 
under the age of. eighteen without regard to previous 


character. Stillanother valuable safeguard to exposed 
womanhood and girlhood has been secured through efforts 
of the Woman's Alliance, the appointment of five women. 
Health Inspectors, clothed with police powers. They 
have discovered and abated grave abuses where women 
and girls are employed in workshops and factories. The 
legal age of protection for girls was raised by the Illinois 
Legislature at its last regular session, from twelve to four- 
teen years. There is no legal penalty for seduction over 
the age of fourteen, except through financial damages, if 
seduced through misrepresentation. The Philanthropic 
Union of New York Yearly Meeting has no standing com- 
mittee on social purity, but individual Friends, through 
the circulation of literature and in codperation with Social 
Purity and White Cross organizations outside of our So- 
ciety, are actively engaged in the work. The Yearly 
Meeting has itself taken action upon the general subject 
on different occasions. The Yearly Meeting, held in New 


. York in 1889, adopted a message of greeting and sympathy 


to the Fifth Triennial Congress of the International Fed- 
eration for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice, 
which was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 9th month, 1889. 


PROTECTION FROM TORNADOES. 


When trying to escape from a tornado never run to 
the northeast, east, or southeast, says a writer in the 
Forum. Never take refuge in a forest or a grove of 
trees, or near any object that may be overturned by 
the wind. A frame building is safer than one built of 
brick or stone.. The former is more elastic and holds 
together longer; the latter goes down in the first crash 
and the debris is whirled into a heap in the center of 
the foundation. In a frame structure the cellar is the 
safest place but in a brick or stone building it is the 
most perilous. In the former case the debris is car- 
ried away from the foundation, while in the latter in- 
stance the cellar is filled with it. 
offers absolute security to life and limb, and no means 
of protection can replace it for that purpose. As re- 
gards protection to property, no building can be made 
sufficiently large; strong, high, or low to resist the 
force of the tornado’s vortex. There is no changing 
the path of the tornado by the employment of explos- 
ives or by any artificial barrier. 
dispersion of the cloud by the use of any electrical 
All buildings should be con- 
structed as would be done without the knowledge of 
the tornado and then protected by legitimate insurance. 


| Protection must be accomplished by organized capital, 


the safety of one being assured. by the legitimate and 
successful coöperation of many. The writer strongly 
advocated this method of protection during his tor- 
nado investigations in the west in 1879, and now sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of property are thus insured 
every year. 


Says the Catholic Review: The Knights of Labor are 
now the under dog, and it is in order for the curs to 
bark over them with all their might and main. Let 
them bark. The Knights can still hold theirown and 
manage their affairs without outside interference. 
We deplore—every worthy workingman deplores— 
that there should have been found among their ranks 
such dastardly members as recent events revealed. 
But what organization, be it ever so noble in its aims 
or edifying in its practices, has not unworthy mem- 
bers within its fold? There is no class of society, 
there is no body of men, from which human fiends 
have not gone forth. Let us be reasonable, and not 
blame a whole organization for the deeds of a few. 
Mr. Powderly and the responsible heads are as heart- 
sick over the dastardly deeds lately perpetrated as are 
the public at large. At the same time, would it not 
be well for the organization to call a halt, reconsider 
its methods of recruiting its ranks, and devise some 
means by which none but sober and honest men be 
admitted as members? By all means let labor organ- 
ize, and protect itself against such exactions of cap- 
ital asmay be unjust; but let labor remember that 
every member coerced into its organization and every 
member who is unworthy of its protection are both a 


source of weakness. In union is strength; but if that 


Smith: He, too, said to me: 


The tornado cave. 


To contemplate the 


union is to any extent made up of men whose record 
is such for brutal behavior and dishonest work that ` 
no man would care to have them on his premises— 
then would such a union contain the elements of @ 
speedy and a well deserved dissolution. 


Before President Woodruff declared against polyg- 
amy he claimed that he had been in communication 
with Joseph Smith, and in the conference said: I do 
not think any one can tell the hour of the coming of 
the Son of man. I will say here that in my dreams I 
have had a great many visits from the Prophet Joseph 
since his death. The last time I met him was in the 


spirit world. I met him at the temple. He spoke to 
me, calling me by name: He said: «I cannot stop 
to talk to you, for I am in a hurry.” I met Father 


J am in a hurry.” I 
met a great many apostles and others who are in the 
spirit world and they all seemed to be in a hurry. I 
marveled at this and wondered very greatly in my 
mind why anybody should be in a hurry in the Para- 
dise of God. I had an interview with the Prophet 
Joseph afterwards and asked him the question, Why 
are you all in such a hurry here?” He replied: 
„Well, I will tell you, the prophets and. apostles in 
this dispensation have had no time nor opportunity to 
prepare themselves to go to earth with the great 
bridegroom when he goes to meet his bride.” He said 
the time was at hand for the coming of the Son of 
man, for Christ to go forth in fulfillment of revelation 
prophecy to meet the bride, fhe lamb’s wife, the 
church and kingdom of God upon earth. That is not 
revealed to us nor never will be until the hour comes, 
but we have much work to do to prepare ourselves for 
the event. I have had many an interview with Presi- 
dent Brigham Young since he died, a great many 
teachings from him and from others who held import- 
ant positions here in the flesh, but who have gone” 
into the spirit world. 


In “The Contributor's Club, of the October At- 
lantic, are extracts from a letter which John Boyle 
O'Reilly wrote to a friend, among which is the follow- 
ing: About growth I am not sure. I grow. rapidly 
toward complete dislike of the thing called ‘Society,’ 
but this must be moral rather’ than mental develop- 
ment. Society is a barren humbug, fruitful only of 


thistles and wormwood. Home life is the sweetest 
and noblest in enjoyment and production.. .. How 


much peace-can you get ont of small things? There 
is a peace from the duty of doing which fine! natures . 
know, but it is then food for the soul. I wish you 
had something to do that would take all the earnest- 
ness in you to do well. You can be splendidly happy 
then.” Another extract is worth reproducing here: 
The strength of a man is in his sympathies; it is out- 
side himself, as heat is outside fire, the aroma outside 
the flower. A man without sympathies for all that is 
rude, undeveloped, upheaving, struggling, suffering, 
man-making, as well as for what has been shaken to 
the top and is out of the pressure, is not a full and 
must be an unhappy man.” 


An article on government and crime in To-Day con- 
cludes thus: The desideratum seems to be not to 
abolish government altogether, but to do away with 
its abuses, to confine its aggressions within the nar- 
rowest possible bounds, and to render it as efficient as 


may be in performing its necessary duties. As human 


nature is not yet perfect, it is futile to hope that a 
perfect government can be constructed out of this im- 
perfect humanity. The most that can be expected is 
that the government shall represent a fair average of 
the humanity, and that part which is concerned with 
the administration of justice probably does not repre- 
sent a fair average; that part which is concerned with 
the excessive action, the abuses of government, from 
the ward boss to the wire puller at a national con- 
vention or in congress, probably falls below a fair 
average. The average character of humanity can be 
raised in two ways: by the general progress of the 
race, and by segregating and eliminating the worst 
specimens. The first, which is by far the most im- 
portant, nature must be trusted to take care of; the 
second, men themselves may achieve. : 


l covered with the moss and mold of a dead past; from 
the young tree of modern Spiritualism, that miracu- 


at the branches of our subject, let us consider the 


of Jupiter, the majestic creation of an oriental im- 
_ agination, we yet. feel that we are in the presence of | 
: a mighty power; the trembling. tree and ‘shaking’ tem- 
ple are before us,: tangible facts which cannot be cast 
aside with the myths of a fanciful faith. - Tracing 
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reverent faith of millions, we have a sentient soul be- 
hind them. Before questioning this spiritual person- 
ality at length, we must go back to the vibratory 
shock generally experienced in the vicinity-of our 
magic tree. Leaving Jupitor to rock the foundations 
of the ancient temple we must take a peep at a modern 
passage in orthodox New England: About a year 
after the Rochester knockings, similar manifestations 
occurred at the residence of the Rev. Dr. Phelps, in 
Stratford, Conn. In one instance a chair was seen to 
rise from the floor and beat down again five or six 
times with a violence which caused the house to 
tremble so as to be: felt in all the adjoining * 
ments. — Dr. Hare. 

At the Fox dwelling: These noises produced a 
tremulous motion, since well known to mediums, in 
the furniture, and even in the floor.—‘‘Howitt's His- 
tory of the Supernatural... : 

At Mr. Elmer's, in the presence of Mr. Home: We 
were made conscious of the occurrence of a powerful 
shock, which produced a vibratory motion of the floor 
of the apartment in which we were seated. It seemed 
like the motion occasioned by distant thunder, or the 
firing of ordnance far away, causing the tables, chairs, 
and other inanimate objects, and all of us to tremble 
in such a manner that the effects were both seen and 
felt... A Modern Wonder.” 

That we are now in the presence of a natural force, 
similar to the electric, is the most plausible theory 
yet advanced. That the same power moves the table, 
shakes the tree, quivers in the nerve of man or beats 
in the fiber of the wood, is evident as the shock that 
shook the ancient temple and the modern parsonage, 
or vibrated with the judge’s gavel in the Salem court 
room. Let us listen with the invisible spectres of 
that awful scene to the testimony of Tom Morse, 
“which saith, together with his wife aged sixty-nine, 
that Thursday night, being the 27th day of November, 
we héard a great noise without, round the house, 
knocking the boards of the house, and as we conceived 
throwing of stones against the house, whereupon my- 
self and wife looked out and saw nobody, and the [be- 
witched] boy aH this time with us. In the afternoon 
the pots hanging over the fire did dash so vehemently 
against one another we set down one that they might 
not dash to pieces. Isaw the andiron leap into the 
pot, and dance and leap out, and again leap in and 
dance and leap out again on a table and there abide. 
Again my wife and boy making the bed, the chest did 
open and shut; the bed clothes could not be made to 
lie on the bed, but fly off again.” 

That this spirit moves is a fact; we may call him 
Apollo or Jupiter, angel or devil, we must admit that 


foretelling things to come, and impressed into them: 
, | the spirits of the stars, which were not kept there by: 

“J | constraint in some certain matters, but rejoicing in, 
them; that is, as acknowledging such kinds of matter. 
™) | to be suitable to them, they do always and willingly 
abide in them, and speak and do wonderful things by 
them, no otherwise than spirits are wont to do when 
they possess men’s bodies.”—Occult Philosophy. 
Agrippa. 

Here we find our neighbor, not content with the 

voice and the flame, cutting down the sacred tree to 
make a god in his own image; with the child’s long- 
ing after something tangible, he strives to bring his 
deity down into a shape that he can see and touch 
and handle, when lo, this god not only trembles but 
moves. In Meroe, the cradle of the political and re- 
ligious institutions of Egypt, Jupiter Ammon stood in 
his sacred ark, glittering. with jewels and tinkling 
with golden bells and goblets of silver. When this 
oracle was to be consulted, this god was carried round 
by a body of priests in procession, and from certain 
movements either of the god or the ark the omens 
were gathered. Apollo also was self moved, and per- 
formed the prophetic office wholly by himself. Lucian 
affirms, ‘When he wishes to communicate he moves 
in his place, whereupon the priests take him up; or 
if they neglect to take him up, he sweats and comes 
forth into the middle of the room, when, however, 
others bear him upon their shoulders and he guides 
them moving from place to place. At length the 
chief priest, supplicating him, asks him ail sorts of 
questions. If he does not assent he moves back- 
wards, if he approves he impels forward those who 
bear him, like a charioteer. Thus they arrive at re- 
sponses. I will relate another ‘thing which he did in 
my presence. The priests were bearing him upon 
their shoulders, when he left them below upon the 
ground and ,was borne aloft into the air.—De Syria 
Dea. 
C:In our day errr gets under the table and bears 
aloft the man. Our highpriests of culture are carried 
serenely over the heads of their wondering fellow- 
mortals on a common dining table in a Connecticut 
home, and come down to tell the secret of the 
times.” 


| TONGUES IN TREES. 
By Mrs. JoLIA M. HOLMES. 


And it came to pass upon the third day, as I sat under 
an oak, behold there came a voice out of the bush over 
against me and said, Esdras, Esdras. And I said, Here 
am I, Lord. And I stood upon my feet. Then said he 
unto me, In the bush I did manifestly reveal myself unto 
Moses, and talked with him, and told him many wondrous 
things and shewed him the secrets of the times and the 
end.” —Esdras xiv. 1. Apocrypha. 


Men in all ages have listened to the voice of the 
tree. Christian and Pagan, Jew and Gentile, have 
lenned upon the same ancient trunk and turned for 
counsel to the heart of the tree. At the oracle of 
Dodona, Jupiter gave answers through vocal oaks, 
denoting his approach by the moving of a laurel that 
stood before the gates of the temple; and in his day the 
guardian angel of the famous medium, Mr. D. D. 
Home, spoke to’ him in tones of warning from the 
leaves of a falling limb. The votaries of old were 
often startled to hear their questions readily answered 
by the decayed trunk or spreading branches of an 
oak, while the poet of to-day finds 

„Every wayside bush aflame with God,” 
And though the many 
„Sit round and gather blackberries 
And daub their natural faces unaware,” 
To the devout seeker after truth, divinity still lurks 
in the branches and waits to tell the secret of the 
times. 
From the decaying trunk of ancient superstition,. 


lous growth of a night, comes the same voice telling 
the same story, and we find by careful study and 
patient research these tongues are the outgrowth of 
one parent stem, with a common root and a centered 
life. Turning instinctively to the sacred bush at the 
feet of Moses, accepted by the adoring heart of 
Christianity as a divine fact, we find it beyond the 
pale of literary criticism. Listening to the voice 
which saith, ‘‘The place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground,” we lay aside our sandals of human rea. 
son with the reverend patriarch and silently steal 
away to the talking oak of Esdras and the trembling 
laurel of J upiter. While we arise and stand upon our 
feet with the prophet, or bow with the’ pagan devotee, 
let us first glance at our supernatural tree as a whole, 
then we shall be prepared to examine its complex life, 
of root, trunk, branch and leaf. Considered in this 
view, the most striking feature is its vigor. Thriving 
alike in all ages, indigenous to no soil, dependent 
upon no peculiar conditions of clime or country, we 
conclude its seed is in itself, its roots strike deep 
in the nature of things, with a vital truth ingrained 
in every delicate tissue and fiber of its complex being. 
To bring out this truth, we can not stand bowing with 
our pagan brother; we must cut it down and make it 
into articles of familiar household use—fell, carve 
and polish with the nicest care; we must have the 
rod, the wand, the planchette, the chair, the stand, 
the table,, all moving, turning, twisting, talking, 
tr embling, all telling of a divine truth, cradled in the 
heart of universal nature. Before looking too closely 


s 
A MODERN WONDER. ‘ 


The undersigned from a sense of justice to the 
parties referred to, very cordially bear witness to the 
occurrence of the following facts, which we severally 
witnessed at the house of Rufus Elmer in Springfield, 
on the evening of the 5th inst. The table was moved 
with great force when we could not perceive any 
cause of motion. Mr. Wells and Mr. Edwards took 
hold of the table in such a manner as to exert their 
strength to the best advantage but found the invisible 
power exercised in an opposite direction to be quite 
equal to their utmost efforts. In two instances at 
least, while the hands of all the members of the circle 
were placed on the top of the table, and while no visi- 
ble power was employed to raise it, or otherwise to 
move the table from its position, it was seen to rise 
clear of the floor, and to float in the atmosphere for 
several seconds, as if sustained by some denser medium 
than air. Three persons, Messrs. Wells, Blissand Ed- 
wards assumed positions on the table at the same time, 
and while thus seated, the table was moved in various 
directions. The room was well lighted, every oppor- 
tunity was afforded us for the closest inspection (by 
the medium, Mr. D. D. Home, and Mr. Elmer) and we 
admit this one emphatic declaration, we know that we 
were not imposed upon nor deceived. 

Wm. BYRANT, 

R. R. Buss, 

Wm. EDWARDS, 
Davip A. WELLS. 


Here we find our trembling spirit, the familiar of 
the. ancients, assuming a tangible shape, and we 
searcily recognize its resemblance to the deity. of the 
laurel, but we have only to go to London and sit down 
with a child ata spiritual séance to find it in a ‘slight 
quiver of the wood, which causes the child to cry out: 
O papa, papa, there's a heart in my chair.” 
Now we have a trembling tree, 4 quivering chair, a 

moving god, and a soaring table, and according to the 


force” with Von Riechenbach, or wind of divination” 


its general manifestation. Accepting the hypothesis of 
a natural force, we are immediately asked, how shall 
we account for the intelligeaceexhibited? Let us con- 
sult the magician who assures us: Now this being 
proved that man hath a power of acting per mutum, 


it has also been sufficiently confirmed by the same 


man by God.”—Magus. 
Turning from the old philosopher to the new, we 
find the same theory expressed in modern phraseology. 


tion that the tables did move when they were not 
touched, asserts: «I will the elevation of an inert ob- 
ject, my will determines the emission and direction of 
the fluid, the fluid effects the elevation, my will com- 
mands and exterior objects are reached, and they are 
reached by an agent, not by the will itself.” ö 
This hypothesis, an invisible natural agent acted 
upon by a spiritual intelligence is the corner stone of 
ancient magie and modern mesmerism. Mental action 
at a distance is a fact widely accepted, proved and 
demonstrated by many of our most conservative 
. physicians. Dr. Esdaile, sitting in his office in the 
hospital at India entrances a patient while eating his 
dinner in a distant dining room, causing him to fall- 
„suddenly into the rice and curry. Dr. Townshend of 
England, mesmerizes a subject in Paris hundreds of 


supernatural in its relation to sound and motion. We 
notice before Jupiter speaks through the tree he 
moves it, the ‘trembling of the laurel” being the first 
sign of his approach; sometimes this tremble extends 
to the temple itself, which shakes to its foundations 
at the step of the inspiring god. Standing in no awe 


this trembling spirit out from the roots through the 
wide. ramifications. of .the. supernatural, we are ‘led to. 
‘The ancient priests who made statues and images, 


he moves. We may call it fluid“ with Mesmer, d 


with Plutarch, but we can not admit any diversity in 


or by his nod, or of moving any object remotely placed, 


natural example, that this efficacy was also given unto 


Count De Gasparin, who proved to his own satisfac- 
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questions in your first letter is at hand. 


NOV. 1. 1890., 


miles away by a simple exercise of the will; accept 
their testimony with its attendant inference of mate- 
rial force moved by the mind, and the cloud which has 
enveloped every form of magic, sorcery, witchcraft, 


otce., is rent by one lightning flash. Here the Spirit- 
- ualist inquires, if the human mind can so act upon 


such a force, can not the angelic intelligence use it 
still more effectively? This is the question before the 
world to-day. Materialism, that hobby of the age, is 
saddled with two theories, the pneumatic, or natural 
law with spirits, and anti-pneumatic or natural law 
without spirits, and stands confronting the angel of 
the supernatural, who will not let it pass until they 
are answered. 

NEW Yor. 


A BUBBLE PRICKED. 
By PROFESSOR J. R. BUCHANAN. 


The attempt of the paper, the Open Court, to attract 
attention to what it calls monzsm, as a grand system 
of philosophy, is so very peculiar, pretentious and 
amusing as to have prompted the following corres- 
pondence. The following was sent to the Open Court 
for publication: 

WnAr DOES MONISM MEAN? 


EDITOR OPEN Court: Presuming that you desire to 
be understood, will you answer a few questions to one 
who has not yet found out what monism means? 

1. Does it mean that all our different simple substances, 
from iron to hydrogen,are one in their basic nature, which 
would imply their interconv ee according to al- 
chemy. _ 

2. Does it mean that substances and forces are the 
same; that granite, water, electricity and light are one in 
their essential nature, or in any sense? 

3. Does it mean that intuition, thought and emotion are 
one with matter and force, or one in the sense of having 
the same basis; and if so, what is that basis? 

4. Finally, does it mean merely that the universe in 
all its multifariousness is one in some subjective sense, 
and that it is a good form of expression to unitize its mul- 


tiplicity by calling it the All”? 


If the latter is your meaning, what is the need of the 
word monism to express what everybody believes and no 
one would dispute, if simply and frankly stated. 
Very Respectfully, 
l J. R. BUCHANAN. 
The reply to this was to send the editor's book on 
‘Fundamental Problems,” referring to the pages in 


which my questions were said to be answered. But 


as the book gave no evidence that monism meant any- 
thing, my reply was sent as follows: 


P. Carus, — Dear Sir:—Y our book is received, for which 
.courtesy -accept thanks. I see you have a vigorous specu- 
lative faculty, but you fail to answer my questions. If 
you would publish my very brief note and answer it, the 
issue would be fairly met. It is not met in the book. 

I fear you have not the intellectual courage to do this, 
for a critical discussion, however brief, would show there 
is nothing of monism but a word, and a word that repre- 
sents no substantial idea. Do you refuse to publish my 
questions? If so, I shall take it as a confession of in- 
competence to face them. Very Respectfully, 

J. R. BUCHANAN. 

The reply to this shows how profoundly the editor 
was irritated by the request for publishing the ques- 
tions which were so inconvenient, and which he is 
determined his readers shall not see. 

Cuica@o, October 8th, 1890. 

DEAR Sır: Your kind letter having reference to your 
It is a principle 
of mine to answer so far as I find time all questions ad- 
dressed to me. As an editor I feel myself under obliga- 
tions to all who wish for information concerning the stand- 
point which-our publications defend. But you must not 
think that you can induce me by threatening me with 
your view of incompetence. I try to be just towards the 
public at large, and to every such correspondent, but I do 
not care the least forthe opinion of any man. Whether 
or not you take anything as aconfession of incompetence 
to face your questions,” Ido not care. As a matter of 
politeness, but not in consequence of your impoliteness, I 
shall at least indicate the answers to your questions. 
Monism, concisely expressed, means the oneness of the 
All. [Did any one ever contend for the twoness of the 
Allr] For further details see the Montgomery Contro- 
versy No. 157, p. 2479. Not every one recognizes 


~ phat all processes of nature form one indivisible whole; | 
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some people think thatthe soul of man has been put into: 
the world from other spheres and is only in transitory con- 


nection with it. 
yond the All.“ 

Monism in this sense (objective Monism) is a working. 
by hypothesis, indispensable for science, not overthrown 
nor likely to be overthrown. [A hypothesis supposes or 


asserts something, but your Monism asserts nothing. It 


is. not a hypothesis to say that All is All or that one is 
one.] Every progress in science is one step in the realiza- 
tion of this Monism. Subjective Monism differs from ob- 


jective Monism in so far as it lays the foundation of Mon- 


ism. This latter view has been explained in Fundamen- 
tal Problems, pp. 21-25. 

Your first question must be answered in the negative. 
Monism does not necessarily mean the intercontrovertibility 
[here the editor was perhaps too much disturbed to dis- 
tinguish between interconvertible and intercontrovertible] 
of the chemical element into another. Nevertheless they 
may be interchangable. See Fundamental Problems, pp. 
122-126. 

Your second enn must also be answered in the 
negative. That question would require a book for an 
answer. Science has scarcely progressed so far as to 
formulate that question correctly, and you may know 
that the first step to a correct answer is a correct formu- 
lation. [Unfortunate scientists who do not even know 
how to ask a question!] 

The third question requires a counter question—What 
is the basis of matter, force and thought of which you 
speak? 

Your fourth question is not so nonsensical as you think. 
Nature in all its multiform processes is one whole and 
this idea is of great importance in science. You will find 
some explanations of importance also in the articles 
Motion and Feeling (Nos. 153 and 154 of the Open Court) 
and The Origin of Mind (No. 1 of the Monist): 

Respectfully 
PauL CARUS. 


In reply to this blustering confession that monism 
had no new scientific ideas, but meant merely the 
oneness of the all in no other sense than the verbal 
sense that we may speak of the Universe as one (which 
nobody ever denied) I sent the following response: 


DEAR Sır: Yours received. I don't plead guilty to the 
charge of impoliteness. It is not impolite to expose error; 
but your retort is decidedly personal and impolite, show- 
ing that the exposition of your errors disturbs your oua: 
nimity. 

The truth is your doctrine of monism is nothing at all. 
The affirmation that the universe may be regarded as a 
whole is involved in the very use of the word universe, 
and is about as novel and important as the affirmation 
that the globe is round, or that oneis one. Your doctrine. 
therefore, asserts nothing and is nothing. My questions 
displayed its absolute nothingness, and you declined to 
publish and answer those brief questions for that very 
reason, and really I did not expect that you would pub- 
lish them. I expected only that you would confess your 
weakness by refusing their publication. 

The grandidse puerility which could hold up that as a 
system of philosophy which is absolutely nothing, must 
of course shrink from any effectual examination or dis- 
cussion, and it is quite natural that you should resent as 
impolite a discussion you can not meet before your read- 
ers. 

But as you thus indignantly refuse to give even three 
inches of space. to very inconvenient questions I feel at 
liberty to publish them elsewhere and let your refusal be 
known. As you are unwilling to publish my questions 
and your answers, I think they may afford some amuse- 
ment to a different circle of readers. 4 

Very respectfully, 
J. R. BUCHANAN. 

The pompous puerility of an editor who can dis- 
cover a glorious immortality in the doctrine of per- 
sonal annihilation, and a glorious system of philosophy 
in understanding the meaning of one word, universe, 
which is understood as well by every advanced com- 
mon school boy, is probably without a precedent in 
the long line of literary pretenders and blowers of 
bubbles. But this is a very small bubble indeed. The 
iridescent Blavatskyism and Eddyism really mean 
something and lead to some consequences if accepted. 
But to say that it is of the utmost importance and a 
grand philosophy to know that the universe is one 
universe, neither more nor less than one—neither half 
a universe nor two universes—that everything depends 
on this idea or as the editor expresses it, The lead- 


ing Principles of ethics must always be the expression 


* 


(What other spheres can there be be- 


test in connection with the implied protest of all liber- 


of a conception of the world,” leads us to- wonder at 
the Patience With whith the „ tolerates, Preten- 
tious, nonsense. BO ek oer eee. 


FREE WEL AND CONSERVATION: ‘OF’ “ENERGY. 
By Wma. I. GUL, A. M. 


The law of the conservation of energy as hitherto 
expounded, implies the necessitated action of all voli- 
tion. Our volition, according to this theory, is the 
expression and measure of preoperative energy on us 
and in us, and the necessary effect thereof; and the 
effect of the volition is the transferred and transformed 
energy of the volition; and as there is a law of uni- 
form and necessary connection between the volition 
and its consequent, so there is the same immutable 
uniformity between the volition and its antecedents— 


else there would be a break in the transferrence and 


transformation of energy, and the law of conservation 
would be nullified so far. 

Now very many scientists are volitional necessita- 
rians; and according to them gil volitional action ex- 
emplifies the law of the conservation okenergy. They 
are so far consistent. All who hold to this law should 
be volitional necessitarians. 

On the other hand libertarians must, to be consis- 
tent, repudiate at this point the law of conservation of 
energy. This law says there is neither break nor fail- 


ure nor deviation in the action of energy, since that 


would be a fracture and nullification of the law. Lib- 
ertarianism, on the contrary, says that the power of 
moral choice is a power under any given set of ante- 
cedents to choose either of two opposite courses, either 
right or wrong, making allowance for the effect .of 
previous free choices in partially fixing the character. 
If this is true there is here a clear and definite limit 
to the action of the law of conservation of energy. It 

is of small consequence whether I affirm the truth of 

this moral libertarianism or not. There is, and al- 

ways has been, a very large number of the first-class 

intellects of the world who have atfirmed. and argued 
it with boundless conviction and quenchless “more 
ardor as essential to moral philosophy and practical 
virtue. It is of no consequence to my present pur- 
pose to say which of these two great classes of minds, 

which divide the world between them, is right. One 
of them is right and the other wrong, for there is no 
middle ground possible between them. = 

Right or wrong, every libertarian, by logical neces- 
sity nullifies at one point the law of the conservation of 
energy, and that nullification is serious in proportion 
to the number and mental dignity and consequent au- 
thority of those who hold to libertarian views; and 
that authority no one can affect to despise. 

It was not primarily on this ground, but on physical 
grounds, that for thirty years I have refused to accept 
as universal the law of conservation of energy; but as 
a libertarian I was led subsequently to see that to my- 
self and to all those of the same views there is a logi- 
cal necessity of taking this stand concerning the law 
in question. Here, therefore, I make my express pro- 


tarians, aguinst the alleged universality of the law of 
energy; and so long as there is any respectable num- 
ber of able libertarian thinkers there will be a living 
and respectable protest against the universality of this 
law. : 


tarianism or in favor of libertarianism. I only call 
attention to the logical implication of these opposing 
theories relative to the law of conservation of energy, 
and thus I leave it with the reader. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSONAL. 
By JoEL TIFFANY. 
Man, in his creation is an individual; in his com- 
plete’ .ss or destiny he is or becomes personal, and, 


the~ „ure, he is the subject of both an individual and a 
p -wnal consciousness. In origin the individual is 


created as the child of the infinite and the finite, and 


hence, in his creation, he is described as being in the 


image and destined to be brought into the likeness. of 


the generating parents. 
Man first is created as a form of recipiency, and be- 


comes s endowed with such faculties, Mune. such func- 


I here make no argument against volitional necessi- 
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tions as will bring him spiritually into the likeness of his 
creator. This involves the natural and the spiritual 
Greations, constituting man, both an individual and a 
-personal being. The first ential attribute of the 
individual man, qualifying to become a spiritual 
personality, is consciousness; which becomes the 
source or means by which his spiritual personality is 
created. 

The presence of this attribute becomes manifest first 
as a physical consciousness; next as a social and an 
intellectual consciousness, next as a rational conscious- 
ness; then as a moral, making known moral obliga- 
tions, moral duties and moral responsibilities, and 
ultimately as a religious consciousness, revealing in 
the soul a sense of its personal destiny, to be attained 


3 py coming to completeness, to the stature of perfect 


manhood. 

Every individual human becomes conscious of the 
absolute, because of the conscious presence of the ab- 
solute within himself. The infinite, the eternal and 
the absolute become facts of the consciousness. All 
humans are conscious that for absolute extent or dura- 
tion, there can be no limitation. Therefore the indi- 
vidual mind can create no ideal of the absolute. It 


can simply affirm it as a fact of the consciousness. 


That which is individual is a proceeding from that 
which preceded. it, and therefore is an effect. All 
that is individual belongs to existence, and has had a 
beginning. All such become the subjects of changes. 
Our earth as an individual body of matter has had a 
beginning, and has been undergoing changes from 
that time to the present, and which line of changes 
will continue while it continues to exist. Thus it has 
beet created by some efficient cause, and by means of 
such potency it has attained to its present stage, in 
passing from the elemental to the present organic and 
living, and these stages have been in time and in loca- 
tion. And noting the history of these changes, they 
have been progressive, ultimating in kingdoms of in- 
dividualities—such as the earthy and mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal, and the human or spiritual 
kingdoms. And these kingdoms are each distinguish- 
able from the other by means of the dominating pres- 
ence of certain principles involved in their creation 


and operation; each higher kingdom including that 


which preceded it, with some additional operating 


force with its functions superadded, some new law of 


action and ultimation made manifest. 

All individualities bave had a beginning. There 
was atime when they, as individualities, were not. 
How, then, did they begin? Who or what became the 
first parent? How could the chick be produced with- 
out the egg? and how could there be an egg before 
there had been a chick? Here is the problem to be 
solved by the philosopher. Both chick and egg are 
here now; so there has been and is a way or they 
would not be here. 

Examination will satisfy any intelligent and logical 
mind that in the beginning of this earth it existed 
only in an elemental and abysmal state, and as such 
was formless and void, and that it has progressed 
from such abysmal condition to the present one, and 
that by means of such progress every form of individ- 
ual existence thereon has been created and endowed 
by a potential active presence therein, which has, thus 
far, been to it the Creator and the Providence by 
which it exists and is sustained. l 


Investigation satisfies the rational and intelligent 
mind that there is in this universe an active, potential 
presence, filling the same, which becomes to it the 
Creator and the Providence, by which all things exist 
and subsist; and that such Universal Presence has a 
method of creating the individual form from the ele- 
ments themselves, without the intervention of an in- 
dividual parent having the same status as that of the 
offspring—and that all the various classes of individ- 
uals in their beginning, must have been so created— 
because in any series of succession not eternal, there 
must havebeen a beginning, or that which became the 
first parent. 

And it becomes further evident that under the oper- 
ation of this creative presence, as soon as the vitaland 
organizing potency is reached this so operates as to 
invest the living individual as parent, with the faculty 


of creating in its own image offspring endowed with 


the capacity of attaining to the likeness of the gener- 
ating parent. And this being the universal law of 
such individual endowment, extending to all classes 
in all the living kingdoms of individuals, and pro- 
gressing continually from the inferior in faculty and 
function to that which is superior, thus making out a 
path of developing unfoldment as the method by which 


this creating energy proceeds, it is to be logically in- 


ferred that this Universal Creating Presence, as the 
soul of the universe, is working to beget in the image 


and likeness thereof, sons and daughters of universal 


being whose destiny is to be that of spiritual complete- 
ness in divine oneness, and that the entire chain of in- 
dividual creations constitutes the process by and 
through which this ultimate is to become accomp- 
lished. _ 


One thing is certain, without the elemental king- 


| flom the earthy and mineral kingdom could not have 


been created. Without the earthy and mineral king- 
dom, the vegetable kingdom could have had no exis- 
tence. Without the vegetable kingdom there could 
have been no animal kingdom, of individualities, and 
hence, nothing of an external consciousness of exis- 
tence, because there could have been nothing of phys- 
ical sensation, by which such consciousness could have 
become revealed, and if there had been no animal 
kingdom there could have been no human or spirit- 
ual kingdom. Thus the use of the elemental and 
material kingdom becomes apparent. And it be- 
comes also apparent that without these higher spirit- 
ual kingdoms of individualities, the rest of creation 
would have been of no value. 


See through this air, this ocean and this earth, 
All matter quick and bursting into birth; 

Above how high progressive life may go, 

Around how wide! How deep extend below! 
Vast chain of Being, which in God began; 
Natures ethereal, human, angel man; 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, which no eye can see, 
No glass can reach—from Infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours, 

Or in the full creation leave a void; 

Were one step broken, the great scale ’s destroyed. 
From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten-thousandth. breaks the chain alike.” 


Science has disclosed the fact that the action of 
these interior potencies upon these material elements 
causes a progress of such elements in their status of 
recipiency qualifying them for use in the structure of 
higher organisms. In 1856 Professor James I. Mapes, 
addressing the American Institute in the city of New 
York, said: The plain truth is, every time one of 
the primary substances, originally from the rock, and 
then, from the soil, enters a growing plant, and be- 
comes apart of the same, it has progressed; and in a 
manner in which analysis alone can not recognize; 
and when from decay of the plant the primary has re-. 
turned to the soil, it is rendered capable of being ab- 
sorbed by a higher class of plants, which in turn, by 
its decay, renders up its primaries fitted for. a still 
higher assimilation. 

„It is fair to suppose, and indeed it is generally ad- 
mitted, that the first plants known upon soils, were 
mere lichens and mosses.’ They took carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere and retained the carbon to in- 
crease their bulk, and received from the soil the or- 
ganic primates which, upon their decay, were returned 
to the soil fitting them for the growth of higher or- 
ganisms, which in their turn performed similar offices. 

„This fresh débris of the rock at the mountain 
side is incapable of producing the higher class of veg- 
etable growth. The double rose can not be sustained | 
in such a soil, while the single rose taken from the 
primitive soil and carried to the older soil of the 
garden, may be gradually improved to the double 
rose; and simply because the inorganic constituents 
have been in organic life many times, and have thus 
become pabulum for the new comer. 

Every practical farmer, who has sufficient knowl- 


edge to observe facts as they occur, knows that phos- 


phate of lime manufactured from the bones of ani- 
mals, by treating with sulphuric acid to render them 
superphosphate of lime, is worth many times their 
weight of the native sulphate of lime, known as plas- 
ter of Paris, and that while one is suited for the use 
of the higher class of crops, the other is oomparatively 
inefficient. 

Now it is evident that the lime in the bones of the 
animal was received from its food, which being a 
higher ‘class of vegetable growth, could assimilate 
only such lime as had before been many times in or- 
ganic forms, and, therefore, capable of entering the 


higher class of plants, and of being appropriated in- 


stead of being parted with as excreta, for plants throw 
off any material held in solution by water which is not 
sufficiently progressed to form a part of its structure. 

These same truths will apply to the phosphate of 
lime from the bone, as compared with the chlor apate- 
lite rock of Estra Madura which has not before found 
a place in organic life. Thus the phosphate rocks of 
Estra Madura, and that of Dover, N. J., and else- 
where, notwithstanding the fact that they are composed 
of phosphoric acid and lime, and in the same relative 
proportions.as in the phosphate from the bone, wil. 
not fertilize plants of the higher class. Nor will they. 
even after treatment with sulphuric acid. Thus, not- 
withstanding the fact that all the phosphate of lime 
found in the bones of animals and elsewhere came 
originally from the rock it must have passed through 
the chain of progression through which all the pri- 
maries had passed, before reaching the higher forms of 
organic life. 

„Why are not the chalk soils of England and of the 
plain of Athens barren, as would be our soils, if one- 
tenth of the quantity of lime they possess were added? 
The soils of England are either coraline or fossilifer- 
ous, and hence, they have occupied organic life per- 
haps a million times, before they found their place in 
these soils. The decay of organic life caused these 
primaries to be yielded up in a state more readily 
soluble than before. Large portions ef these prims 


aries are carried by streams into the ocean, and there 
the lime may have been appropriated to form bones 
and shells, etc., perhaps a million times, before the 
coral insect used the lime for the construction of its 
habitation. Finally an upheavel exposed it to the at- 
mosphere and other influences, and thus formed the 
chalk soil of England, which although isomeric with 
the soil containing disintegrated marble, is for all 
practical purposes, far different, which difference 
arises from the progress of the primates it contains.” 

Thus science demonstrates that the material pri- 
mates, this dust of the earth,” from which man was 
made, is being progressed in state of recipiency, and 
thus is capable of becoming fitted for a higher activity 
in a higher field, through a higher recipiency and re- 
sponsiveness to the living.and potential présence 
which becomes the Creator and the Providence by 
which all things exist and subsist. And it is by such 
progress of the primates that they become qualified as 
the dust of the earth,” to become the basis of these 
higher creations, and every plant of the field, and tree 
or shrub constituting the vegetable kingdom and 
every living creature from the animalcule to the high- 
est mammal in the animal kingdom are colaborers in 
the Master’s vineyard, preparing the dust of the earth 
for building that temple which shall become the abode 
of one, building for eternal life. 


THE IDIOSYNCRACIES OF FAITH—A STUDY. 
By Rev. J. O. M. HEWITT. 
II. l 


In my last paper I reviewed briefly the age of world- 
soulism, or personification of nature, and found its 
„fulfillment“ in the admittance of the god of the grape 
and of licentiousness to the pantheon of mankind; but 
I by no means assert that the dawn of a new day had 
not been seen by some of the seers of the long ago, 
who had faith in the presence,” though they could 
no longer worship the world-soul or enter the courts 
where purity could not wear untarnished robes. In- 
déed, the star of a new day had already arisen; the 
sages had ulready begun to prepare a new chart of 
the divine being of heaven, and had established anew 
the secret shrine of the mystic brotherhood, that ever 
constitutes the priesthood_of religion. Though by no 
means confined in its discoveries to one land or race, 
we find the most pronounced departure from the old, 
whose mystic tent, even to-day, is found in India in 
what is known as the Egyptian mysteries—mysteries 
still to nearly all the world, and yet plainly written 
out in the ceremonial symbolism of their initiatory 


rites of membership with the priestly caste, so that it 


seems strange that all the world has not discovered 
the mighty secret of the dead. Of the Dead! That 
word is their secret! It was.the discovery of the real 
personality of the presence,” the real individuality 
of the world-soul. We pause with profit at the thresh- 


old of the mystic shrine of Egyptianism and reverently 


contemplate its past, for not only did Egypt teach the 
world a new religion, she also gave the world its first 
lessons in science and philosophy. Both of these 
went forth as teachers from the séance room or holy 
of holies of her mystic priesthood. 

The rude beginnings of that faith which swayed the 
mind of the mighty past we can not now tell; they 


may have been and probably were as humble as the 


Hydesville cottage and as crude as ‘‘the rappings”; 
but it is not there we look for their philosophy, or 
attempt to find their religion, for it took almost an 
age to develop the Sacred College whence issued 
forth the professors or teachers of the world, but the 
fact remains that from Egypt came the soul-wonder 
of immortality to be a living factor in the lives of 
men, and thus we know our key has turned the bolt 
of the temple door and enabled us to enter its séance 
room. Why do I persist in the use of that word? It 
is because I would so emphasize it that it will never 
leave the memory, but remain to speak its word when- 
ever the mystery of faith of that age or any other is 
brought to your attention, for unless you accept it, to 
you, 'the Master's word” will remain forever lost,“ 
and in its place will be uttered its substitute, which 
is at best an utterance of man’s despair! 


The writer on physical evolution and development 


tells you that he finds the remains of man’s arborial 


state ‘‘in the clumsy effort to grasp a chair or lean 
upon a desk when he rises to address an audience,” 
but if he may say this truthfully, with stronger em- 
phasis, I may tell you that ‘‘the raps” heard from the 
chair of assemblies, and especially from ‘‘the East,” 
«the South,” the West, of the mystic brotherhood 
of to-day are but the echoes of the raps that held en- 
tranced the mind of Egypt’s sages, until was evolved 
the worship of mighty names, famous for wisdom, 
strength and beauty in the history of mankind before 
they were famous in the Sacred College of divine con- 
templation and reverence. I will give one more illus- 
tration of ‘‘descent,” or birth, in the words of Rev. 
Dr. Oliver, a writer of many books regarded as 
authoritative by the Masonic institutions of our day. 


He says: We are taught te open our lodge upon 
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the square, but in our most ancient documents we 


find that it was from the circle“! A word to the wise. 
is it not sufficient“? 

In the development of this age of recognition, t, e., 
recognition of the actual source of the words that 
came to the prophet, priest and seer may be found 
without difficulty the evidence of study and varied 
acceptance of modern ideas concerning entrancement, 
control, obsession, of hypnotism and its kindred 
studies of human mind; and though so ‘‘new” to us, 
we find as well the evolution theory or theories in 
the same way that we find a Corliss engine, in the 
rude sketch of the English Watts, ‘‘watching the lift- 
ing of the teakettle lid by steam.” It was the age 
of recognition, and of ancestral worship. If they of 
the mystic priesthood saw for the masses only the 
mighty turning of the wheel of life, saw the human 
soul looking out of the eyes of brutes, they also saw 
that some were not lost in the mighty transformation 
of death’s alchemy, and to these they prayed, and 
from them sought the mystic ‘‘word.” 

But was ‘‘the word” confined to the priestly college, 

or . the circle” to the sacred precincts of the Temple? 
Was the glittering ‘‘breastplate of the priest“ the only 
hypnotizer's object“ of observation, as the trance 
would be reached? Was the solemn procession to the 
Nile, while the princess” selected from the floating 
“arks” the infant who was to be for life controlled or 


- possessed, rather, by Osiris, the only ‘‘augury” of the 


world? By no means. On the other hand, we find 
superstition running riot, until the mind intoxicated 
with its belief in gods and demigodsand daemons, was 
a ready dupe of the unscrupulous, and a prey for im- 
postors cf every kind. 

But while this is true, and while we must admit the 
subsequent degradation of both the mysteries and the 
priesthood, there still remains the fact that the light 
that shone from out the portals of the tomb had gone 
forth never to be wholly quenched, and ‘‘immortality 
attainable” had become the password of mankind. 

The idiosyncracies of the age are perceived ir the 
passionate devotion of the vestal, and the fiery frenzy 
of the priest; we see them in the state laws of kingly 
“rights,” and know them by a Saul’s visit to the 
Witch of Endor“! By the mirror of to-day we may 
see the magic mirror of the past, and sense, methinks, 


the measure of its devotion. 


If I may be permitted to call this the age of per- 
sonality, in my next. study I will enter the domain of 
what a Hegel would term The Age of the Spirit,” 


an age of faith that has more influence upon the mind 
of man, in.the way of moral uplifting, than perhaps 


any other. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Br H. L. HUTCHINSON. 


Some time sinte I felt called upon to reply to a few 


points made by E. B. Judson, of Minneapolis on the 


Bible in our public schools. I passed by many points 


because I did not feel like asking you at that time for 


more space. Now I would like to discuss a few other 
points. He says: ‘Has not the Christian parent as 
much right to demand that the public schools give 
his children a knowledge of the Bible as the atheist 
has to say that they shall give his children a bias to- 
ward agnosticism?” 

I aaswer, he certainly has. The public schools 
have no right to give a bias either way. Theirfduty is 
to take a negative position on all such matters. 
Teachers have no right to teach anything on such 
questions. If a teacher knows there is a God, he has 
a right at proper times and under proper circum- 
stances, not.as a teacher nor in school hours, but as a 
friend, to say so, and to give his reasons for saying it. 
So, if he is an agnostic, he has an equal right when 
questioned on the matter to say so, on the same con- 
ditions as others have to affirm their belief in the Old 
and New Testament God. i 

The thing objected to is that the six hours per day 
set apart to educate the rising generation, to fit them 
for the business of life, shall be devoted to sectarian 
purposes. When the child is studying the multiplica- 
tion table he is studying that upon which there is no 
difference of opinion; when studying the Koran or 
the Bible he is studying that upon which the world 
differs, and that, which at best, makes but sectarians, 
that which has prepared people to cut each others 
throats for difference in opinion. No atheist ever 
asked the public schools to give his child a bias to- 
ward agnosticism. All he asks is to be let alone on 
questions not necessary to his education. When you 
teach the child of the atheist the knowledge of the 
Bible and its gods are you not giving it a lean from 
what seems to be the common sense of its parent? 
Have you any more right to do that than the atheist 
has to demand that some work on atheism shall be 
adopted as a school book? It seems to me if Bro. J. 
could put himself in the place of an agnostic or an 
atheist. for a moment he would see the injustice of his 
demands. 

Supposing he is right in his quotation from Huxley, 


that nothing like it [a belief in a God] can be found | 


for the making of character, would that make the 


Bible a school book? Catholics believe in à God, yet 


they claim to know that King James’ version is only a 
base counterfeit of the genuine scriptures. The Jews 
believe in a God, yet they think they know Jesus was 
an impostor and the New Testament no part of the 
Bible. Why should they be forced to read the New 
Testament? Have they no rights as taxpayers the 
public schools are bound to respect? Mr. J. con- 
tinues: And the agnostic asks you to leave out that 
without which no civilized state can exist—the recog- 
nition of God.” In answer to this I will say, the 
recognition of God has nothing whatever to do with 
civilization, and if it had the Bible has nothing to do 
with the recognition of God. Civilization is not an 
entity or a thing, it is a process, a development; no 
man can drive down a stake or build a fence, and say 
all on one side are civilized and all on the other side 
are uncivilized. 


The Jews were not fully civilized, Christians are |. 


not fully civilized—civilized people would not kill one 
another; civilized people would not go to war, or 
hang any one. I know it was the custom of Whately 
and others to speak of civilization as a thing, some- 
thing hidden away somewhere in some dark corner, 
something that could be handed about from one per- 
son or nation to another. Such is not the case. With 
all our Bibles and Bible reading we are fostering a 
so-called civilization which puts a dozen men into the 
United States Senate worth two hundred millions of 
dollars, while the poverty-stricken millions have no 
representation in our ‘‘House of Lords.” 


Civilization is not an end, it is only a means to 
other and higher ends, the results are only causes of 
other and higher results. A writer says: Mr. 
Buckle maintains that man's provress is due to his 
physical environment.“ and a mome, s reflection will 
show us that there is truth in the clar... We know 
that it is utterly impossible to establish a grand civili- 
zation in the tropics or the polar regions. Suppose we 
should send all the ministers in the country, all the 
gold and silver in the United States treasury and mil- 
lions of our best citizens to Greenland, could they 
build up a splendid civilization there? Not at all. 
Nature is too inhospitable; society flourishes only in 
a temperate climate. As an illustration of this fact, 
I may refer to the Abyssinians who have had the 
Bible in their possession about twice as long as the 
Anglo-Saxons, and yet they are all a race of barbari- 
ans still. Christianity was introduced into that coun- 
try about A. D. 300; the people still remain rude and 
barbarous. Bruce relates how he saw the people cut 
steaks from living cattle and'eat them raw (Encly. 
Brit.), [Hand Book of Free Thought, p. 283]. I 
wish I could extend these quotations many pages. 
Pythagoras, the heathen, long before Christ. said: 
“Ged is neither the object of sense nor the subject of 
passion, but invisible “and only intelligible and 
supremely intelligent. He is the universal spirit that 
pervades and diffuses itself over all nature. All be- 
ings receive their life from him; there is but one only 
God, who is not as some are apt to imagine seated 
above the world beyond the orb of the universe; but 
being himself all in all, he sees all the beings that 
fill his immensity, the only principle, the light of 
heaven, the father of all. He produces every thing; 
he is the reason, the life and the motive of all things.” 

By some means this heathen, this heathen wilo 
never heard of a Bible, got better ideas of God than 
ever occurred to most Bible readers. The quotations 
made from Washington and Jefferson have no bear- 
ing on the question as to whether the Bible should be 
used as a school book, as both of these men were were 
what the world to-day would call ‘‘infidels.”” Wash- 
ington said: The government of the United States 
is not in any sense founded upon the Christian re- 
ligion.” —[Treaty with Tripoli. ] He also declares 
that the United States is not a Christian nation any 


‘more than it is a Jewish or a Mohammedan nation.” 


In his farewell address he expresses much solicitude 
for the welfare of his country, but no mention is made 
of the Christian religion. Jefferson’s testimony is: 
“I know that Governeur Morris, who claimed to be 
in his secrets and believed himself to be so, has often 
told me that Gen. Washington believed no more in 
that system [Christianity] than he did.” 

Now as to Jefferson. In his letter to his nephew, 
Peter Carr, he says: Fix reason firmly in her seat 
and call to her tribunal every fact, every opinion. 


| Question with boldness even the existence of a God, 


because if there be one he must more approve the 
homage of reason than blindfolded fear. * * 

Do not be frightened from this inquiry by any fear at 
its consequences. If it end in a belief that there is 
no God, you will find incitements to virtue in the com- 
fort and pleasantness you feel in its exercise, and in 
the love of others it will procure for you.” As to the 
Old Testament God, Jefferson says: He is a being 
of terrific character, cruel, vindictive, capricious and 
unjust.”-—Works, vol. iv., p. 320. In a letter to Dr. 
Woods, he writes: I have recently been examining 


all the known superstitions of the world, and I do 
aot find in our particular superstition (Christianity) 


one redeeming feature, they are all alike founded 


upon fables and mythologies.” Surely these men did 
not wish the.children of their day to take time that 
should be devoted to arithmetic and grammar in read- 
ing the book of Ruth and the Song of Soloman. — 


Mr. J. continues in the language of ex-President 6 
Woolsey, What right has the state to permit à man 


to teach a doctrine of the earth or solar system which 


rests on atheism if theism is to be banished from our 
scholastic halls; why permit evolution to be more 
publicly professed than predestination?” How strange 


that such men can not write a dozen lines without 
creating a false issue? ‘The state has no right to per- 
mit or prevent a man from teaching anything, pro- 
viding he does it at his own expense or the expense 
of those who want his teachings, and not in the houses 
set apart for public instruction and at the expense of 


people who pay taxes to have the children educated . 
for citizenship. 


So far as the facts are concerned no one has a right 
to ask whether they tend to atheism or theism. They 


only ask, are they facts, does science declare so and . 


so? Some objected to Sir Isaac Newton's theory of 
gravitation because it would : drive God out of the 
world.” It was only fossils who feared God would 
suffer from the truths this great man taught. 

If a theory of evolution can be scientifically demon- 
strated, it is true, and no one has a right to ask whether 
it is, or is not atheism. If predestination can be de- 
monstrated as a scientific truth, one necessary to an 
education, teach it. An authoritative declaration of 
the Bible, however, is not considered scientific data. 
As a proof of that, witness how science has driven 
theology to shift its position on creation, the flood, 
ete., etc. Dr. Draper says: The time approaches 
when men must take their choice between quiescent 
faith and ever-advancing science—faith with its medi- 
eval consolations, science which is ever scattering its 


‘material blessings in the pathway of life, elevating the 


lot of man in this world and unifying the human race. 
Its triumphs are solid and enduring. But the glory 
which Catholics might gain from a conflict with ma- 
terial ideas is at the best only like that of celestial 
meteors when they touch the atmosphere of the earth, 
transitory and useless.” (Conflict, p. 365.) 


The object of our public schools is not to teach the- 


ology but to teach our boys and girls how to fill posi- 
tions of trust that may be conferred on them or they 
may be elected to fill. An education developing the 
capacity to do business in any department -where the 
public may demand the future men and women to go 
is the thing the public schools should confer. Bible 
reading is no part of good citizenship. The atheists 
and ‘‘infidels” in this country are as good citizens as 
we have. When did Ohio ever have a better governor 
than Hoadly the ‘‘infidel,” when did it ever have 
better representatives in our federal legislature than 


Joshua R. Giddings and Benjamin Wade, both in- 


fidels?” If societies and churches wish their children 
educated to maintain certain dogmas or preach certain. 
doctrines or believe in certain sacred books” and dis- 
believe in others, they should at their own expense 
confer such an education after the public school has 


done its duty. The public school should leave every 


child in a perfectly negative condition in regard to 
religion, Bible and gods. 


Mr. J. asserts that, ‘‘Materialism is the greatest 
enemy of the state and that the Bible is the greatest 
enemy of materialism,” neither of these propositions 
can be proved. The adventists of every school are 
materialists, they are not enemies of the state, and 
they believe more thoroughly in the Bible and read it 
more than any other denomination. What if a few 
anarchists were maferialists, does that make all ma- 
terialists anarchists any more than a few Christians 
hung for murder make all Christians murderers? 
Such arguments if true, which they are not, that all 
materialists are anarchists, it strikes me are ad cap- 
tandum appeals, nor are they to be classed with fair 


and honorable arguments. When has the Bible and 


the school eradicated those leprous spots upon our 


body politic, the saloon, the gambling house and the 


brothel?” They certainly have not done it in any city 
in America. The most notorious gamblers in America 


and especially the legal gamblers were brought up in 


Sunday schools, and many of them are members of 
churches. When a notorious old gambler (Vander- 
bilt) in stocks and bonds got ready to close up his 
career he made peace with the church by leaving a 


| legacy to build and endow a Methodist college, and to- 


day another (Stanford) who has accumulated millions 


by gambling in railroad and other stocks is building 


a college in California. Mr. J. asks Why this mat- 
ter of reading the Bible should be left to the Sunday 
school.” I answer because it is the object of the Sun- 
day school to teach just such things, and it is not the 


object of our common schools supported by taxes paid 


equally by Spiritualists, Infidels, Agnostics, Catholics 
and Protestants to make the reading of the Protestant 


Bible or the teaching of Protestant religion a part of A 


education. 


We are next treated to a learned dissertation on 
how to teach the Bible. The Old Testament is to ‘be 
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_ children a religion in which we do not believe. 


ment goes on to its fullest consummation. A 
ative instinct na be pxercised,, or it vin become 


taught, as the only history of the world for a long 
period of time, as a, record of God's dealing with a 
nation, a recognition “that God is in and controls the 
acts of man, thus acknowledging God as the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe.” This would be teaching a 


falsehood. The Old Testament is not the only history: 


of the world for along time, nor is it a correct history 
of any part of the world for any time. But granting 
the old Testament to be history and only history, even 
though that history is important is that any reason 
why our children should be compelled in public 
schools to read the history of Oran, of Judah and 
Tamar, of Lot and his daughter, of the purification of 
women, of the trial of the wives of whom the hus- 
band is jealous? Why should our children be com- 
pelled to read the Book of Ruth, the songs of Solomon, 
or David's cursing Psalms? In short why should our 
children be compelled to turn from the living thought 
of to-day to the inspirations of a barbaric age and 
people? There are some things in it that I would 
much prefer a child of mine should remain in ig 

norance about, and the less we know about the history 
of the God who was in and controlled” some of the 
acts of the men who figure in the Old Testament the 
better. When he says we have inherited our religion 
from the Jews he mistakes; it is true that some of our 
religious opinions may have come through the Jews 
but not from them. Emanuel Deutsch, a writer of au- 
thority concerning the Talmud, says there are many 
more vital points of contact between the New Testa- 
ment and the Talmud than divines seem fully to re- 
alize. The terms, Redemption, ‘‘Baptism,” Faith,“ 
“Salvation,” Regeneration, Son of man,” Son of 
God,” Kingdom of Heaven,” were not as we are apt 
to think invented by Christianity. but were household 
words of Talmudic Judaism. No less loud and bitter 
in the Talmud are the protests against lip serving,” 


against making the laws a burden to the people,” 


against laws that hang on hairs,” against priest 
and pharisees. (Literary Remains, p. 267.) And the 
Buddhist Bible has its commands against stealing, 
killing, adultery, lying, and another command omitted 
both from Jewish and from Christian codes, and sadly 
needed, Thou shalt not intoxicate thyself. 
But if we get our region out of the Old Testament 
that is an all-sufficient reason why it should be a Sun- 
day-school book and not a text book in our common 
schools. 

Some of us have no religion and feel that it is an 
insult and a piece of injustice to tax us to teach 1 0 0 

8 

is a secular government and can only be preserved by 
deing kept so. Our motto is, Let all parents see 
that their children are taught the religion they desire 
them to learn, at their own expense.” 

According to this writer the New Testament i is to 
be taught as the most authentic record of the most in- 


` teresting period of the world’s history.” 


That would be teaching an untruth. The New 
Testament is not a history of the world, or of any part 
of the world at any time. Please do not compare it 
with Herodotus, Josephus, Tacitus, Pliny, Philo 
Judeas and many others. When the New Testament is 
taught as the history of the most wonderful man that 
ever lived you have outraged the Jews, and many 
others-who either do not believe he ever lived, or if he 
ever did live was either an imposter or a fanatic. 
Possibly churches sometimes exercise a restraining 
power, but that does not prove that our schools should 
be superintended by priests. Catholicism, certainly has 
a restraining influence on a class of people whom it 
would be hard to otherwise restrain. That is no reason 
why our schools should take it up. 

To reply to every point stated by Mr. Johnson 
would take much valuable space and time, but as I 
began by endorsing his first sentence I will end by 
endorsing his last, Why not face the question fairly 
and act like men?” I assure Mr. J. and all others, 
that those who for various reasons think the Bible 
not a proper school book, are ready to face the ques- 


tion fairly and act the part of men; will he and those 


who believe with him do as much. 
_ COVINGTON, Iowa. 


. ART AND IDEALS. 
By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 


The third and last suggestion I have to offer is an- 
other caution. It is said that Knowledge is power,“ 
thereby implying that it is not itself the ultimate end 
of human life, but is of value because it gives a wider 
field and a greater effectiveness to action. The strong - 
est desires and aspirations are satisfied only in an 
activity which is forever creating. Knowledge, in- 
deed, is often an end in itself, | becauge, learning: i a 


Prod of activity. which selects ‘and .forms,.new-..ab-. 


jects, not before present! to the mind; but it is- only. 
under the.stimulus of. ideals which.. by. contrast pro- 
duce a felt insufficiency of present oonditions, a dissat- 
isfaction with what is, that.the process.of ETA 

cré- 


ane . 
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denounced him might and main. 


children,“ 
‘upsetting the ‘ecrées of God by, in any way, by his 
 chtoróform; abating me extent of that sorrow.“ 
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atrophied, aa then 3 censes s and decadence be- 
gins. We ust therefore consider that, good as 
science is, it is in the art impulse and its products 
that we behold, after all, the souree and the end of 
individual and social progress. It is in the unknown, 
which furnishes possibilities of knowing, the una- 
chieved which presents possibilities of achievement, 
that we find the moving cause of our exertion to know 
and to do. It is necessary to ascertain what is, and 
see things as they are; but if we become accustomed 
to the thought that scientific observation and experi- 
ment upon phenomena presented is the only worthy 
object of mental activity, we shall be in great danger 
of drying up the fountain of all intellectual and moral 
vitality. The greatest discoveries of science, them- 
selves, never could have been made without the ideals of 
art, which set the goal for science to reach; and human 
life never has been made better save under the inspira- 
tion of some ideal of perfection, which is a product of 
intellectual creativeness. Let us, then, not make the 
mistake of despising art, whose aim is to eliminate 
the painful and disagreeable and to produce that 
which does not perish in the using. Nor should we 
seek to reduce all art to science, according to the doc- 
trine of M. Zola in literature; but rather leave room 
for the movement of the creative spirit, which loves 
to cast off the trammels of the earthy, to soar aloft 
with ethereal wings, to enter the limitless, to burst 
into the unknown and filch therefrom something pre- 
cious for science to work upon and reduce to orderly 
relations. Our life in the actual must needs occupy 
us most; but it is in the sphere of the possible, not yet 
realized, that we find the renewing and strengthening 
atmosphere, breathing which the blood is sent more 
swiftly through our veins, rendering us buoyant and 
able for the tasks before us. While, therefore, we 
should respect the work of science, and insist on true 
science, within its own domain, let us not forget that 
he who is the author of a great artistic creation, cloth- 
ing matter with mind and moulding Nature to express 
an idea, enriches the world with the production of 
his genius. but also exemplifies that man may walk 
with the gods, that he is himself a creator and finisher; 
and even suggests that death and nothingness are 


after all but names which only indicate a vast reser- 


voir of being without beginning or end, wherein lieg 
concealed and from which shall spring forth, eternally 
and exhaustlessly, an ever-changing and never-ending 
life.—From an essay on Evolution and Social Re- 
form.” 


THERAPEUTIC CONSERVATISM. 
Bx W. STEWART Ross. 


The prayer cures and relic-and-sbrine cures of 
Christendom, pushed forward for centuries under such 
powerful auspices, threw the mind of Europe into a 
groove of therapeutic conservatism out of which even 
yet we depart with apprehension, suspicion, and reluc- 
tance. Harvey, who first discovered the circulation 
of the blood, was styled ‘‘vagabond or quack,” and 
persecuted through life. Ambrose Parc, in the time 
of Francis I., introduced the ligature as a substitute 
for the painful mode of stanching the blood after the 
amputation of a limb—namely, by applying boiling 
pitch to the surper of the stump. He was, in conse- 
quence, persecuted with the most remorseless rancor 
by the Faculty of Physic, who ridiculed the idea of 
putting the life of a man upon a thread, when boiling 
pitch had stood the test for centuries! Paracelsus in- 
troduced antimony as a valuable medicine; he was 
persecuted fur the innovation, and the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed an act making it penal to prescribe it; 
whereas it is now one of the most important medicines 
in daily use. The Jesuits of Peru introduced into 
England the Peruvian bark (invaluable as a medicine) ; 
but, being a remedy used by the Jesuits, the drug was 
at once rejected as the invention of the devil. In 1693 
Dr. Groenvett discovered the curative power of can- 
tharides in dropsy. As soon as the cures began to be 
noised abroad, he was committed to Newgate by war- 
rant of the President of the College of Physicians for 
prescribing cantharides internally. Lady Mary Mont- 
ague first introduced into England small-pox inocula- 
‘tion, having seen its success in Turkey in greatly 
mitigating that terrible disease. The faculty rose in 
arms against its introduction, foretelling the most dis- 
astrous consequences; yet, in a few years it was gen- 
erally adopted by the most eminent members of the 
profession. Jenner, who introduced the still greater 
discovery of vaccination, was treated with ridicule and 
contempt, persecuted and oppressed by the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians; yet he subsequently received large 
pecuniary grants from government. 

When Sir James Y. Simpson introduced the use of 
ehleroform. as an anaesthetic to women in the pains of 
labor, the Scots ministers. mounted their pulpits and 
Their gravamen 
against him was that, in Genesis, woman’s doom had 
been ‘pronounced, — In sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
‘and that, in spite of this, he was impiously 


The humane physician pursued his course, and. ulti- 


mately brought ridicule and confusion on the p 


by drily remarking that the administration of langes ö 


thetics was not against the teaching of the Bible; We- 
ing that God himself had been the first to. Adöpt 
anuesthetical treatment, he having · caused deep sleep 
to fall upon Adam” before he performed upon him the 
surgical operation of cutting a rib from his side from 
which to fashion Eve. — From Roses and Rue.” 


A SPIRIT’S PORTRAIT. 


A lady who is well known in society circles of this 
city, saysthe Los Angeles Herald, recently had a most 
curious experience at a photographer's establishment. 
She and the picture taker both desired their names to 
be suppressed—the lady because of the notoriety which 
would at once attach itself to her, and the photog- 
rapher because, as he expressed it, ‘‘such a story 
would ruin my business.” He is a most respectable 
man, one of the best known and favorite men in his 
business in the city. Neitherthe lady nor the man are 
Spiritualists. The man believes that all alleged 
“spirit photographs” are frauds. The personal iden- 
tity of the two is not essential. The story is told here 
just as it occurred, and if any one can explain it they 
are smarter than the participants are. 

The lady, who for convenience will be called Mrs. 
A., went to Mr. B.’s photographic gallery some two 
weeks ago to have her picture taken. She took her 
position and the man threw his cloth over his head to 
arrange the focus, etc., when witb an exclamation of 
fright his head bobbed suddenly out from beneath its 
covering and he stared at the lady. 

„What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied. 

Did any one pass behind you just then?” 

Why, certainly not,” she answered. 

He, without going to the trouble of looking through 
the camera, again took the picture and went into the 
dark room with it. 
minutes and with a white face and strange manner, 


said that she must sit again. She complied, and 


again when he proceeded to adjust the lenses he could 
uot restrain his terror. His face became beaded with 


a cold perspiration, his hands trembled so that he . 


could hardly proceed with the work. Five times did 
he take the lady’s picture, refusing to give her any 
explanation of his strange behavior. At last he told 
her she would have to go to some other place; he 
could not take her picture satisfactorily. Then she 
insisted on an explanation. He refused for a long 
time, but at last he made her faithfully promise not to 
divulge his name to any one, and he brought her the 
five plates from the dark room. In each of them, by 
her side dressed in grave clothes, with outstretched 
arm and beckoning finger, stood the figure of a person 


who had been very near and dear to her, but who had 


recently died. The lady nearly fainted and denounced 
the thing as a trick, but was soon convinced by ab- 
solute proof that if there was fraud the photographer 
did not know of it or participate in it. 
tographer fully developed the plates, and the por- 
traits of the living and the dead are exact and start- 
ling. 

The lady is not in the least superstitious, but thei in- 
explicable affair and perhaps the beckoning finger of 
the terrible figure has worn on her nerves so as to 
render her serioualy ill, while the photographer is so 
badly upset by the gruesome incident that he hardly 
dares to peep through a camera any more. 


There is the story. 
stated occurred just as described, and can be verified 
if it should become necessary. It is passing strange, 
is it not? 


In regard to coöperation creating capital J. E. 
Cairnes says: The savings of working men would 
necessarily i in the individual case be small; the capital 
arising from such savings, therefore, however large 
in the aggregate would be held in small portions by a 
very numerous class. But we know that for the large 
majority of industrial undertakings a large scale of 
production is the condition of efficiency. How then 
is this condition of efficient industry to be reconciled 
with the existence of a capital diffused throughout the 
community in minute dependent portions. Obviously 
there is but one way possible; those minute independ- 
ent portions must be made to coalesce into masses 
large enough to furnish the means of efficient action. 
In other words our reasoning brings us to this con- 
clusion, that what is known as operation“ — 
contribution by many workmen of their savings to- 


ward a common. fund which they employ as capital. 


and codperate in turning to profit, constitutes the one, 
and only solution of our present problem—the sole 
faith by which the laboring classes as a whole, or: 
even in any large number can emerge from their con- 
dition of mere hand-to-mouth living, to share in the: 
gains and honors of advancing civilization.” Kotten 
Economy, pee 89. 


He came bouncing out in a few . 


The pho- 


It is a true one: the facts as 


the 
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and gradually e tlie trance PER 
When under spirit control she grew more; 
calm. She was controlled two or ar bg 
times a week by a powerful spirit W 
with some difficulty, made the family- ant | 
derstand that the medium’s friends m 
spirit-life were trying through him to im 
part to her system magnetic forces of Which 
she had been depleted. He told the hug 4 
band and children not to be worried about f 


during the construction of the instrument, 
the sphere of the tuner in the homes of the 
people, or in the warerooms of music deal- 
ers, lies in sharp contrast to the life in 
shops and mills. The profession is con- 
spicuously one in which there is, and is to. 
H —————— | be, plenty of room. A glance at the actual 
| ONLY ONE KIND WORD. condition of the country, as concerns the 
| 


the yearly national competitions than in 
any other institution. In Belgium there is 
an Ecole Professional, numbering 770 pu- 
pils, and its object is to give women a thor- 
ough professional. manual education 8 
-taneously with theoretical teaching. 

Holland similar schools exist, which ad. 
mit to their classes young girls of every 
rank in society, and not only teach every 
sort of handicraft suited to professional 
work, but also furnish excellent opportuni- 
ties for liberal culture to those who do not 


tuning of pianos, and the numbers of in- 
struments demanding constant attention, 
proves this. In the cities, naturally enough, 
the profession is fairly represented, al- 


"Twas a little thing, only one kind word, 
In the hurry and bustle of every day, 
But the heart was ‘touched, and the soul was stir- 


red, 2 
though there the number of thoroughly | need to make of art a means of support. 
And a rainbow of hope spanned the darkened educated tuners is limited, while, as I are In Denmark the professionally artisticedu. her, that he would bring her through ali 
way! say many of you realize, in almost any | cation of women is of a yet more advanced | right, for she had a great work to do. The 
. was a world -- worn man, with a weight of woe. part of the United States there are whole | character, and the government school of | assertions of the spirit proved true, nd 
: Who was groping along. in the crowded street, | counties, containing hundreds of pianos, | decorative art is attended by 120 women | for over thirty years Mrs. Howard was a 4 
ö When he heard a voice that was soft and low; with new ones being constantly added, pupils, who are admirably trained to take conscientious, faithful instrament: for: the E 
And a word that was warm and passing sweet! where only an occasional traveling tuner | up art in its various branches N i . 8 5 
l 5 can be found to hurriedly attend to them | ally. demonstration of the continuity of life and $ 
B And the sluggish life in his veins moved fast, all. With the vast number of old pianos, spirit manifestation. It would take many f 


which each year demand more care as they 
show additional signs of wear, and the 
thousands of new ones, which scores of 


2 And the light in his eye was the olden light 
| Twas the one kind word, he had met and passed— 
- "Twas the blue in the sky, where the stars shine 


TRANSITION OF AN AGED MEDIUM. 


volumes to record leading incidents of ex * 
Last week, from her home. in St. Charles, E 


periences with her. 


bright! ; : Among other notable k 
Le : manufactories are producing yearly, to say Ininois, Mrs. Caroline Esther Smith How- „ ple in the habit a: 
si "Twas a sinning girl, with a reckless air, nothing of organs, there is surely no occu- ard passed to spirit-life in her eightieth of visiting her was Mrs. Abraham Lincoln = 
= Who was one of a.throng, on a sunny day, pation which promises a more abundant p P Í Enne who spent the greater part of two sum- pi 
And her painted cheek and her stony stare and ever-increasing business than this of | year. Mrs. Howard was a noted medium. mers at St. Charles for the sole purpose‘of Be 
Were the signs of a soul on its downward way! | tuning. Every Piano made requires care, Although she never traveled, advertised, being near Mrs. Howard: It is well kino Vn E 
a But a greeting came, and a kindly word i ISSO much OF MUI -And BS" tio sought patronage, yet was her home g a 
P >, ars the country increases in wealth and the h ; : that Mrs. Lincoln’s mind was seriously af- Y 
i With a message of grace, to the erring one, art of music becomes more universal, es- the center of a constituency coéxtensive | fected by her tragic experiences, and it is i 
; - And the centered depths of her nature stirred, pecially as pianos bécome lower in price | with the country. People came hundreds 8 E, 


affirmed by some who knew her well, that 
but for her knowledge of ‘Spiritualism and 
the strength and consolation she obtained 
from the Spirit-world through Mrs. How- 
ard and others she would have become 
hopelessly insane. Although overrun with 7 
visitors seeking to use het mediumship; f 
Mrs. Howard never accumulated éven 1 = 
moderate competency. Her charges were 
small and her gratuitous work large. : Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard have gone from earth: 
leaving six children and many grandchil- 5 
dren, but a small estate; yet they leave a . 
legacy of honor, of work well done, of af- ye 
fection, of true manhood and womanhood * 
which is above price, and more “highty: . 
esteemed by their kindred than worklly 4 
wealth. Of all the children, Mrs. 075 Ar 
Bishop, of this city, is, so far as we, know, i 
the only one who is a medium... Mrs, 2 
Bishop has been long and favorably own ra 
for her medial powers. 2 24 77 
The funeral services over the mortal 
body of Mrs. Howard were held at ber 
late residence in St. Charles, and conducted 
by Miss Emma J. Nickerson.’ We “haa 
hoped to print an abstract of the ‘discourse, 
but the notes taken by the feporter were. 
not prepared for ee in tie, tog 
this issue. ” e 


A PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILLMENT 


The following extract is from a lenken a 
written by Dr. S. T. Suddick to D..Ez J 
Perryman under date of- August 20, 0 %. J 
We had a nice little circle last night in 
our parlor. and good phenomena, 80 far a8 
table tipping goes. Myself, wife, and t 
neighbors composed the circle, there ‘Were f 
about a hundred questions asked and. atl t 
were answered correctly so far as we know. A 
One gentleman was requested to go 0% W 
sick friend, and was told the numberof, 29 
days he would live, etc.” .. Dr: Suddick:in, Ee: 
a letter enclosing the one from Which ‘the 
above extract is taken says: I dlso-enclosé 
a private letter I wrote, part before stig 
part after the sitting, in which T Senn b 
the séance. This fixes the exact date. The 
letter was returned to me by my request.” 


STATEMENT | OF. BR. SUDDICK. 


For some time past we have been holding 
spiritual séances, or circles regularly HA 
Tuesday and Friday evening at ou! 
in Cuba, Mo., and hia ve gotten and are | 
ting many messages, ‘truthful and o 
wise, although the untruthful ones are 
comparatively and are generally: so Tren- 
known causes such as misunderstanding ef 
question asked, inharmony in circle, e 
etc. Most remarkable Was a “Rrophesiis 


Till she turned from the wrong, and the good | and are in even greater demand than now, 
was won! the question very naturally arises, who 
Í —ELLA DARE. shall keep these counts numbers in con- 

dition to be used? This then is a new field 
YOUNG WOMEN AS TUNERS. of labor opening to women, another avenue 
_A few years since, not more than ten, in in which our girls may seek employment. 
response to the rapidly increasing demand —Sallie Joy White, in November Wide 
for practical instruction in tuning pianos, | Aae. 
there was introduced into the New England e 
Conservatory a department which should] To sit well may be quite as great an art 
afford special facilities for the develop- as to write a poem, and to accomplish 
ment of this important art. Among those | either requires effort. The pretty pose of 
who applied for addmission were a number] the head, the erectness of the trunk and 
of young women; they were cordially wel- | the graceful disposition of the lower limbs 
comed, for Dr. Tourjee is another man who | are Clearly emphasized in a type of woman 
believes in the capacity of women to excel | with which, says the New York Sun, 
in various directions. Their progress was | habitues of the opera are familiar. Now 
notéd with special interest, for these were | this particularly graceful, alert, birdlike 
the first, so far as can be learned, who had | pose, which even in repose suggests some- 
undertaken, in Boston, at least, a system- | thing of action and energy, is only attain- 
atic study of the theory and practice of | able by strengthening the muscles about 
tuning. To the great satisfaction of the | the waist and hips. 
management, their advancement was from The various exercises for muscular de- 
the start both rapid and thorough, and | velopment the average woman, who, even 
before the first term was ended, it be- | with no house to keep or children to rear, 
came evident that a new field of endeavor | is always more hurried and busy than the 
had been found for girls. As time passed, | prime minister of a nation, never has a 
the highest expectations were abundantly | moment to practice. She can, however, 
realized; the young women easily kept pace | practice the best of them on her way to 
with the young men who were pursuing | the matinee, in the midst of a musicale or 
the same course, and amply proved their | the rush of a sample expedition, and that 
ability to excel in this new line of work. | is to hold her body perfectly erect for half 
From that time the proportion of women | an hour each day, touching neither chair, 
to men students has constantly increased, | Carriage or car seat back, and sitting well 
until now they bid fair to be. in the major- | toward the edge of the seat, with the right 
ity; and years of active etfort by the women | foot slightly in advance of the left, ready 
who have received an education in this de- | to rise quickly without help from the 
partment have proved beyond a question | hands at an emergency. Aftera time pro- 
their special adaptation to the work. In | long the half hour to a whole hour, two, 
introducing this new profession for women | three hours, and finally so elastic, sinewy 
it was fully expected that the same preju- | and independent will those lazy muscles 
dice and opposition would be encountered | become that she will cease to care for 
which have always greeted any innovation, spinal supports and head rests like a pseudo 
and those who were instrumental in bring- | invalid. 
sham. | 
„ 15 en hee knew ; , Home life is the sure test of character. 
bat the objections would be just what Let a husband be cross and surly and the 
they turned out to be. The first one was wife grows cold and unamiable. The chil- 
that young women would lack the neces- Aren grow up saucy and savage as young 
sary physical strength. To this they had bears. The father becomes callous, peevish 
the ready reply that the demands made and hard. The wife bristles in self de- 
upon the strength were not so great as were fence. They develop an unnatural growth 


those made in factories, mills, sewing rooms, and sharpness of teeth, and the house is 
- or even kitchens; in fact, that the tuner’s haunted by ugliness and domestic brawls. 


This is not wHat the family circle should 
work was not so fatiguing as were many Dy 
of the employments in which women were 155 j If rude 15 any, let it pe to some one 
constantly engaged, and which came under | Pe does not love—not to wife, brother or 
the head of women's work.” The second | Parent. Let one of the loved ones be taken 
objection made was that women as a rule | Way, and memory recalls a thousand say- 
lacked mechanical ingenuity. The only | 285 to regret. Death quickens recollec- 
answer needed to this objection was to tion painfully. The grave can not hide 
point to the many manufactories where the ee faces of those who sleep. The 
nicest mechanical skill is necessary, and TI n and green ground are cruel magnets. 
which are crowded by women operatives. They draw us farther than we would go. 
The third objection was that women lacked They oe us to remember. A man never 
the power of application necessary to the | 50°85 so far into human life as when he 
acquirement of a difficult mechanical art, | looks over a wife's or mother’s grave. His 
Time has answered that argument, as it es get wondrous clear, then, and he sees 
alone could, and the experience of the | 25 never e Ea it is to love and be 
years since the department was first insti- 105 what it is to injure the feelings of 
tuted has proven that young women, with the loved. It is a pitiable picture of human 
their naturally delicate ear and touch, pos- | Weakness „ we re Heat a 
sess peculiar qualifications for this work, treated worst. — Halls Journal of Health. 
and that the fine discrimination necessary aaa aaa 
to the tuning of an instrument is character- | One of the most significant: signs or the j 
istic of them. The manual labor neces- times is the progress being made in the 
sary. to the accomplishment of this branch | manual training of woman. The Public 
of work is calculated to make it healthful | School of Art for women at Bloomsbury, 
and strengthening, and the mental appli- | England, holds a high rank in its instruo- 
cation is sufficient to impart zest and inter- | tion in art and mathematics, and is en- 
est toit, while it is attended also with the | tirely in the hands of women professors. 
‘satisfaction of immediate results. Aside | In South Kensington. more pupils in Pro- 
from the limited amount of tuning done | portion to their number carry off prizes in 


and thousands of miles to obtain. sittings 
with her; and coming once, they came 
again, until her patronage far exceeded the 
limits of her time and strength to attend 
to it. The editor of THE JOURNAL has 
known the Howard family from his earliest 
boyhood, St. Charles being his native 
place, and the Howards having been among 
the early settlers in the beautiful Fox 
River valley. Mr. Leonard Howard, who 
preceded his wife to spirit-land by several 
years, was among the most honored and 
trusted citizens. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
were not attracted to Spiritualism, and Mr. 
Howard was greatly opposed to its claims, 
wholly discrediting at first the possibiiity 
of spirit manifestation. Among. the nu- 
merous children of the family was a robust 
son named Walter. We knew him well, 
for he was about our own age and often 
our schoolmate. We were fond of him, 
too, for while he was vigorous, aggressive, 
with plenty of temper and spirit, he was 
manly, courageous and generous. After 
more than thirty years have passed we can 
vividly recall his sturdy figure, and many 
acts of kindness which marked his conduct 
toward us. He was a good fighter, and 
we have repeatediy seen him administer a 
sound thrashing to some older and larger 
boy who was bullying some little fellow 
or tormenting the school children. In 
August, 1857, Walter passed suddenly and 
unexpectedly to spirit-life after a brief and 
distressing illness. His transition was a 
great blow to the family, especially to his 
mother, whose health was seriously affected 
by her bereavement. Not long after Wal- 
ter's departure her family and friends be- 
gan to notice that Mrs. Howard acted 
strangely at times, and that unaccountable 
things were constantly occuring in her 
presence. Sometimes at the dining table 
and during meal time she would be moved 
‘back and forth, chair and all, without 
visible agency; household utensils and 
articles lying about the room would, seem- 
ingly, transport themselves from one point 
to another. At first Mr. Howard was irri- 
tated by these exhibitions, and it was only 
after repeated and most forcible evidence 
that he and others could even entertain the 
thought of external intelligent agency as 
the cause of the manifestations. Careful 
investigation, pursued in the most critical 
way by Mr. Howard and others who on a 
priort grounds stoutly maintained the im- 
possibility of spirits having anything to do 
with the phenomena, finally resulted in m * 
-establishing-beyond all-question that, Wal- f wien 1 ag Bauer ah 

ter wás, with his characteristic Energy and } October 18 ò trienda 
détermination, endeavoring in boyish’ fash- namely, Charte A “bobifkes pax 
ion to convince his people that he was ‘not | for the firnyof Newman &. Toties enera 
dead but very, much alive, and ‘that: his. N e 
‘mother was the medium he was ‘using’ for id b. 


hardware and furniture, -both : «doings Wear 
this purpose, After a time Mrs. Howard. 


ness at this plage. They,.my wiles 
began slowly to gain health and strength, | sat around à small walnut center 
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placing our hands on its top surface in the 

sual manner, and in about ten or fifteen 
minutes the table began to move, indicating 

he presence of our spirit friends, or some 
intelligence with the power to move it, and 
answer questions intelligently, as we found 
by asking. The lamp was sitting ona 
piano in the corner of the room, turned 
down so as to make a subdued or mellow 
light but not so low but that we could see 
what time it was by our watches as we sat 
at the table, or jot down the communica- 
tions as they were spelled out. 

Mr. Cottnam had a friend, Mr. Chris. 
Varis, a prominent hotel keeper- of St. 
James, Phelps county, Mo., and a former 
resident of this place. His disease was a 
chronic affection of the throat. Mr. C. had 
called on him a few days previous and 
found him very weak and sinking fast. 
He could take no solid food, and all the 
nourishment he got was by painful swal- 
lowing a little eggnog or milk. His at- 


_ tendant physician, Dr. Headlee of St. James 


told Mr. Cottnam that he thought Mr. 
Varis could live buta few days at most, 
and from his appearance Mr. Cottnam was 
of the same opinion. After many other 
questions were asked and answered, the 
table answering by tipping two of its feet 


. two or three inches off the floor, and then 


striking: it again, once for no, twice for 
don’t know. and three times for yes, Mr. 
C. asked, Do you know my friend Chris. 
Varis, of St. James, Mo.? es,“ Is 
he any better than when I was with him 
last? No.“ Is he worse?” “Yes.” 
Will I have time to get to him before he 
passes out if I take the next train?” ‘‘Yes.” 
“Will he live over to-morrow?” ‘‘Yes.” 
“Do you know when he will pass out.” 
“Yes.” Then the table rocked back and 


forth slowly, the feet striking the floor J. 


forty times, making forty distinct raps, 
much to the surprise of all present, as we 
were expecting him to pass out much 
sooner. We counted, and found that the 
time indicated would be October 8th; so to 
make sure we were right we asked, ‘‘Will 
he pass out on October 8th Yes.” In 
the forenoon?” “Yes.” Will a telegram 
be sent to me on the morning of the 8th to 
that effect?” Tes. 

A night or two after the above described 
séance Mr. Cottnam sat at another house 
with different sitters, and received the fol- 
lowing confirmation of the above. He 
says: ‘‘We had been sitting only a few 
minutes when the table began to move. I 
asked, ‘Is the spirit demonstrating a friend 
of mine? ‘Yes,’ (indicated by three dis- 
tinct tips of the table.) ‘Will vou spell 
your name? Tes.“ The alphabet was 
called in the usual way, and the letters 
signaled by tips spelled Ben. Walker. 
‘Are you my. friend, Ben. Walker of St. 
Louis? ‘Yes.’ ‘I was not aware of your 
demise; when did you pass out?’ Three 
distinct tips. ‘Does that mean that it has 
been three days since you passed out?’ 
‘Yes’ Is your body buried?“ ‘No.’ ‘Will 
it be buried to-morrow?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you 
know my friend Chris. Waris?“ ‘Yes.’ Will 
he pass out on October the 8th? ‘Yes.’ 
Are you sure of this?“ ‘Yes,’” 

Mr. Cottnam was not aware of the death 
of Mr. Walker, and rather doubted the 


truth of the message about him. The 


Globe Democrat of the next day, however, 
confirmed the truth of his death and stated 
that the interment was deferred until his 
son arrived from a distant city. - 

The prediction about Mr. Varis became 
an open secret, and was talked of freely 


through the town from the morning of: 


August 30 untll October 8th, when a tele- 
gram came over the wires informing Mr. 
C. that Mr. Varis died that morning at six 
o'clock. 

I append a letter from Dr. Headlee, the 
physician who attended Mr. Varis, which 
‘corrdborates the account just given. I also 


-send the signatures of twelve of our best 


citizens in further confirmation, and the 
signatures of the sitters. Many more names 
could be obtained, but I judge the follow- 


ing to be sufficient. 
S. T. Supprck, M. D. 


CBA, Mo. 
Dear Doctor: About a week previous 
to the death of Mr. Chris. Varis I was in 


Cuba, and a friend was inquiring about 


him. I told him that on the evening be- 


fore I did not think he would survive the 
night, but on that morning he had rallied 
a little, that the chances all were that he 
wouid not last twenty-four hours. He 
then told me that he (Mr. V.) would live 
‘until the eighth day of October, and that 
he would die on that day; this he did, dy- 
ing at 6 a. m. 

Mr. Varis was sick about seven or eight 
months and for the last three was expeeted 
to die at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 
8. H. HEADLEE. 

an James, Mo., Och 18, 1800 
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CuBa, Mo., Oct. 15; 1890. 

To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:—This 
is to certify that we, the undersigned citi- 
zens of Cuba, Mo., did, prior to the death 
of Mr. Chris. Varis, of St James, Mo., 
which occurred on the morning of the 8th 
of October, 1890, hear of a prophecy to the 
effect that he would die on the. morning of 
that day. 

We heard that his death was foretold at 
a séance, at the house of Dr. S. T. Sud- 
dick, in the town of Cuba, Mo., on the 

night of August the 29th, or forty days 
day s prior to that event. 
S. T. Suppick, M. D. 

I received message for Cottnam Oct. 8th, 
from St. James. Cuas. C. KENT, 

Telegraph Operator at Cuba. 

Jas. È HoLLOw, Jr., one of the circle of 

Aug. 29th. 
LONGSTREET SIMPSON; Clerk in Store. 
I. P. Brickey, Propr. Cuba Hotel. 
E. A. Evans, Real Estate Agt. 
F. R. HARD ESTV, Druggist. 


W. T. HUNTER, Blacksmith. 


C. H. CorrNAu, one of the circle of Aug. 
29th. 

Dr. V. L. SHELP, Dentist. 

Dr. J. H. Martyn, Physician and Sur- 

geon. 

Gro. Askins, Hotel Clerk. 

Mrs. Louise FARLEY SuDDICK, one of the 
circle of Aug. 29th. 

J. A. Port, Shoemaker. 

J. A. Carms, Clerk in Store. 

B. F. Jounson, Notary Public. 


EVIL. 


To TIE Eprror: My idea is that evil 
isan indispensable factor in our present 
existence, as through it life is made to be 
a struggle, and progress is thereby open to 
us in order to mend and better the imper- 


fections of our nature vi- 
dence by evil in its contrast with good. If 
evil did not exist on earth, the absence of 
it would imply that human beings were all 
perfect, and life such as it at present is 
would be an impossibility, as our intellect- 
ual faculties would soon be impaired 
through want of activity, and our planet 
would soon be the limbo of idiots. With- 
out evil, good would remain unknown to 
us, as it would lack a comprehensible 
meaning, in the same way as beauty would 
be of impossible appreciation if ugliness 
did not render it evident to our perception 
through contrast. This being the key- 
stone of my argument, let us consider what 
inferences can be drawn from it. 

Ist. That although we are pledged, ac- 
cording to our laws, which are the out- 
come of our reason, to deal severely with 
those who infringe them, yet wecan not at 
heart but feel mercifully inclined towards 
evildoers, because there needs must be un- 
deveioped spirits, who, in bearing the 


penalty and shameof their faulty conduct,. 


will in another life be enabled through the 
salutary and precious sufferings of experi- 
ence thus acquired to ascend a step higher 
and have a less rude lot to contend with. 

24. That in the eyes of our common 
Father things take their course in accord- 
ance with his almighty will, which or- 
dained that, on the scale of perfectibility. 
beings of different grades should be 
brought. together and struggle, so that 
those more advanced should offer an ex- 
ample to those in the rear, and be them- 
selves benefited through the sufferings 
and cares caused them by the misconduct 
of the more elementary spirits in the flesh. 

3d. That naturally by what has been 
stated in the two inferences, any one will 
easily understand that the edifice of Chris- 
tianity collapses, and that in point of relig- 
ious belief we look upon God as the Great 
Oversoul, that never can possibly commit 
a mistake (the one, for instance, of creat- 
ing beings who could turn out in opposi- 
tion to his almighty will), and who has 
through the laws of evolution shown that 
some out of necessity must needs lag be- 
hind,—they personating the indispensable 
factors of evil—yet they too shall reach 
their goal in due time, according as they, 
through their intellectual aptitude in learn- 
ing and appreciating the laws which gov- 
ern the moral and physical world, shall 
have gradually risen by following the ex- 
ample of their more advanced brethren, 
and by adhering to the dictates of their 
own acquired experience. 

4th. What we. generally call by the 
name of sin is the result ‘of ignorance or 
of wrong eee ef the laws inher- 


ent to the moral world, or of willful trans- 
gression of those laws—and the conse- 
quences thereof are what is termed punish- 
ment, but what I, in my way of seeing 
things, would simply note down as the 
natural result of our neglecting, or willfully 
abstaining from conforming ourselves to 
the said laws, and thereby damaging ‘our 
happiness, which is the very thing we all 
have in view and are ever striving to pos- 
sess. It is the same as in the physical 


world, where, if you put your finger to a 


lighted candle, you soon find out that you 
hurt yourself; butif you foolishly persist in 
so doing, you burn yourself more and 
more, and must take the consequence of 
your reckless conduct. 

5th. In conclusion, evil is the outgrowth 
of our inexperience and want of proper dis- 
cernment, and when we ponder over it we 
find that if we were all perfect, there 
would be no such thing as evil or good, 
and our life in this world—such as this 
world is to us—would be perfect repose— 
sleep—it would, in fact, be nothing. 

Such is my belief. God, the Mind Su- 
preme, the Soul of the Universe, can never 
have meant todo harm to us, that is, to its 
own creation; and, indeed, to place us in a 
dangerous position, which might cause us 
misery throughout eternity. In believing 
otherwise, we clearly prove that we have a 
very wrong conception of the deity; for it 
would be a monstrous blasphemy to sup- 
pose that the Almighty, to whom the 
future is as the present, could ever have 
willed that any one of his myriads of chil- 
dren would be doomed to suffer forever, 
as the obvious question would naturally 
arise: Why did he call to life such a one? 
And if he did so designedly, then, indeed, 
his name could not be God, but Satan! 

I have written in haste, but hope I have 
succeeded in giving you a sufficiently clear 
idea of my way of contemplating the fate 
of the little mites—men—that crowd upon 
this small planet; but who. little as they 
are, possess an element whi constitutes 
their real ego, - their true spark of life 
and which escapes the law of measure and 
is heir to life everlasting, destined to pro- 
ceed on its, to us. mysterious course, ever 
drawing nearer and nearer to the fountain- 
head of perfection, as it progresses through 
countlesQworlds athwart the starry realm 
of infinite space. 

The idea of our ever being able to com- 
mit anything against the will of the Al- 
mighty is preposterous, and the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is sheer blasphemy. 
We are placed here, as it were, in a laby- 
rinth; but we have Ariadna's thread at our 
disposal, namely, reason, with which to 
guard against all baulks and treacherous 
corners and find the proper way of reach- 
ing the outlet scathelessly. If we do not 
make proper use of this our guiding 
light—the thread reason—it is not that we 
act against the will of the Almighty, but 
that we are not, as yet, sufficiently experi- 
enced or indeed cautious, and thereby 
bring upon ourselves the penalty of an- 
guish and misery, the natural conse- 
quences of ignorance or recklessness, and 
thereby also impede our progress, and 
needs prolong our stay in the earth-bound 
labyrinths. But as all tends to progress in 
the universe, we have a fair hope that in 
battling triumphantly against evil, that is 
against the baulks and treacherouscorners, 
and ever acquiring a further insight into 
the laws that govern the material and 
moral’ world and conform ourselves to 
them, we shall, in due time, reach near 
enough to perfection to enable us to take 
up the part assigned to each of us in the 
life universal. 

I press your hand, and am ever frater- 
nally yours, SEBASTIANO FENZI. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. l 


MIND READING AND SPIRIT AGENCY. 


To THE EDITOR: The prominence given in 
THE JOURNAL of October 4th, to my former 
communication on Mind Reading,” will 
perhaps justify a shortcriticism on a single 
point that seems to have been inadvertently 
overlooked by you in your review. 

I expressly referred to the spirits as ac- 
companying” and ‘‘assisting” in such cases. 
You, afterstating that ‘‘the Banner of Light 


takes the same view,” conclude your com- 


ments thus: 

But there is no reason for thinking that 
it” (the clairvoiant power) ‘‘is possessed in 
no degree by persons here....and that all 
the... feats are périormed by excarnated 
spirits. H 


A single illustration will perhaps show 


that we are, after all, in the same boat. 

A young lady whose mediumistic devel- 
opment I had an opportunity to follow 
closely for several years and who, not hav- 
ing beeu equipped with very prominent 
perceptives phrenologically gonsi dered, 
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was largely in need of assistance“ such as 
spirits can best supply. During her early. 
experience in clairvoyant trance it became 
necessary when “discerning spirits” that 
the particular spirit she saw should. first, 
throw sufficient of its aura or personality 
upon her to permit the sitters readily to 
determine just who she was seeing and the 
order in which the spirits presented them- 
selves to her vision. A spirit we recog- 
hized as Addie was always the first to so 
identify herself and at that time always 
“assisted” in that phase of her clairvoy- 


ance. In four other phases of clairvoyance - 


different spirits as definitely assumed the 
duty of guide during their special phase. 
It was one of these whose advent I now re- 
call. The medium had been induced to 


attend sittings held for materializations 


from which, at first,I remained absent but 
by a peculiar cough affecting the medium 
I became aware of the presence of a stran- 
ger spirit among us. No visible forms ap- 
peared at the sittings; but later on while 
attending one of these séances I discovered 
the purpose of our new acquaintance. 
Until thisevening the medium had been 
clairvoyant only when entranced. Towards 
the close of the sitting she was 
afflicted with the peculiar cough and at the 
same time was seized with an ague that 
shook every window in the house and in 
the midst of it while apparently normal 
saw her mother in spirit clairvoyantly. 
Upon the lights being produced the spirit, 
Alexander, as we afterwards called him, 
entranced the medium, when the shivering 
and cough were intensified and the spirit 
began manipulations over her and soon al- 
layed the symptoms and reduced them to a 
minimum. He then stated his only purpose 
in entrancing was to relieve himself of these 
earth conditions” that he might assist the 
medium into conscious clairvoyance. This 
he did; and thereafter the medium could 
induce clairvoyant sight at will but always 
had it accompanied by a little ghost of 
the cough that first attracted my attention 
to Alexander’s presence. His death had 
been a comparatively mild one; his intelli- 
gence far above theaverage of spirit guides 
and the surroundings of his advent har- 
monious and well guarded. 

Given the same opportunities; an ig- 
norant spirit who had passed out with 
heart failure or brain fever; an atmosphere 
of rampant skepticism, with no mortal 
present prepared to act in an emergency, 
and consider the possibilities. This was 
why I stated I should never thus riska 
medium. I can recite hundreds of inci- 
dents as strongly bearing out this point 


but do not wish to encroach further on. 


your space to fortify my position which I 
think your own experience will largely 
justify now that I have been more explicit. 
; Yours fraternally, 
A. CONKLIN. 
BROOKLXIN, N. Y. 


MRS. WATSON IN BOSTON. 


To THE Eprrox: By request of the 
Berkeley Hall Spiritualist Society I send a 
few lines to your valuable paper, think- 
ing that its many readers will be in- 
terested to hear of the good work that has 
been done here by the earnest and eloquent 
speaker, Mrs. E. L. Watson of California. 
The society was indeed fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of one so gifted to open 
the season’s series of lectures. But two 
Sundays covered the time of her stay here; 
there could hardly be more soul-stirring 
thought crowded into four discourses. A 
crowded house of intelligent listeners 
greeted heron each occasion, with increas- 
ing interest tothe last. Her subjects were 
well chosen, and handled as only well con- 
structed human instrumentalities, culti- 
vated by experience and use, can handle 
them. There are many good speakers on 
the rostrum at the present time, yet there 
are but few among them who have the 
brain capacity to take the impressions of 
truths embodied in the subjects chosen, 
and with such clearness of vision able to 
embellish with enthusiasm and eloquence 


which make each truth presented accept- 


able to an audience, as Mrs. Watson. 

The reception given Mrs. Watson in the 
spacious parlors of Mrs. Pope and daughter, 
whose guest she was while here, was 
largely attended by represenative Spirit- 
ualists, among whom were several mediums 
and speakers, who, together with good 
musical talent, made the occasion a very 
enjoyable one. Mrs. Watson made while 
here many friends whose grateful prayers 
will follow her wherever she goes—realiz- 
ing as they do, that in her ministrations 
everywhere, not only Spiritualists but all 
others who may be fortunate enough to be 
within sound of her voice, will find by and 
through her inspirations, an incentive to 
higher thoughts, leftier aims and nobler 
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actions. It is the wish of all here that she 
may be with us again at no distant day. 
Bos rod, Mass. E. W. P. 


4 GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union is said to be the largest organization 
of women the world has ever seen; they are 
banded together against what they believe 
to be the worst foe woman has ever had, 
—a foe who dates its age by centuries, and 
whose business is backed by far more 
wealth than any othercommands.” Mainly 
through the undaunted and enthusiastic 
‘efforts of Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, warmly 
seconded by Frances E. Willard, a mag- 
nificent building is now in course of erec- 
tion in Chicago which when paid for will, 
it is estimated, bring in an annual revenue 
of $250,000 for the useof the Union. $1,000,- 
000 is to be the cost of The Temple” which 
will be thirteen stories high; from the roof 
‘will spring a gilded fleches seventy feet high, 
surmounted by the figure of a woman with 
upturned face and outstretched hands. This 
splendid edifice will stand at the corner of 
Monroe and La Salle streets, a, monument 
to woman’s power of accomplishment and 
a most effective accessory of temperance 
work. The corner stone of the structure is 
to be laid on Saturday, November first, 
with imposing ceremonies in the presence 
of a large number of guests. 5 


Dr. M. E. Lazarus, Guntersville, Ala., 
writes: I have had some little experience 
or rather observation of mind reading. The 

most effective case was this. Phad in the 
neighborhood of New York City two ac- 
quaintances one of whom, the Reverend 
William H. Milburn, had recently arrived 
+ from Mobile and I have good reason to be- 
lieve had never seen or. heard of the other, 
a professional magnetizer, Dr. Harrington. 
I had never ‘mentioned Milburn to Har- 
rington. One morning I took him with me 
to see H. anddeft him there in conversa- 
tion. M. is, I suppose you. know, highly 
intelligent, worldly and cautious. It is 
very unlikely he would have given H. any 
hint in subjecting himself to be investi- 
gated for it was H.’s faculty of mind read- 
ing which had attracted. M. 


most secret facts in his family life. I think 
well authenticated facts of mind reading 
are recorded of the Swiss novelist Zschokke 
in the English translation of his “Fool of 
-the 19th Century.” If Mrs.. Anna Cora 
Mowatt Ritchie is living, she can probably 
give interesting cases: I.think she has 
mentioned a personal experience in her 
Autobiography of an Actress,” in which 
mind reading occurs. Several persons have 


been correct in their statements about my- : 
self, but the details are not fresh in my 


‘memory. I have no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the faculty. Its culture would 
prevent many Gisasterous mistakes. Ina 
more advanced society it may be the chief 
method for criminal court investigations. 


- Mr. John K. Hallowell who came to Chi. 
cago less than a year ago and began in a 
quiet way without advertising or flourish 
to heal the sick by animal magnetism, al. 
the assistance of unseen intelligences. has 
been:eminently successful. He has changec 
his residence to 866 Sawyer avenue. On 
and after December Ist he will have an 
office in the magnificent Chamber of Com- 
merce building, corner of La Salle and 
Washington, where for twohours each day 
he muy be consulted. He prefers however 
to treat patients at their homes, as he 


secures the best effects that way. 


THE JOURNAL is in receipt of an extended 
account of the complete exposure in Cleve- 
land of that peripatetic materializing hum- 

bug, Mrs. Effie Moss, but it is not worth 
while to take space to detail the affair. It 
u patent te sensible people that all these 


I saw him 
_ sometime after and he was much impressed; 
he said Harrington had told him of the 


public, dark-room cabinet shows are fraud- 
ulent; and those who think otherwise will 
never give in to evidence, no matter how 
clear, until they have learned by long and 
costly experience what consummate fools 
they have been making of themselves—and 
then they will not always own it up. 


Prof. M. Delafontaine is giving a course 
of lectures on Chemistry at the Chicago 
Athenaeum, 50 Dearborn street. On 
Wednesday evening, November 12th, he 
will lecture on ‘‘Fire, its Nature, Condition 
and Products; Heat, How Measured; Stoves. 
Poisoning by Combustious Gases. Nov. 
26th, Light: Incandescence, Flames, Illum- 
ination, the Spectroscope. December 10th, 
‘Food Adulteration. These lectures com- 
mence at 8 o'clock, p. m. They are free 
to all. Tickets may be had on application 
at the office of the Athenaeum. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that 
Mrs. Fannie Davis Smith is con valescing. 
Dr. Smith writes: ‘Mrs. Smith is im- 
proving, though rather slowly; but she is 
so much better that we feel quite hopeful.” 


SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces un- 
sightly lumps or swellings tn the neck; which causes 
running sores on the arms, legs, or feet; wftich de- 
velops ulcers in the eyes. ears, or nose, often causigg 
blindness or deafness; which is the origin of pimples, 
cancerous growths, or humors; which, fastening 
uponthe lungs, causes consumption and death. Itis 
the most ancient of all diseases, and very few per- 
sons are entirely free from it. 


CURED 


By taking Hood's Sarsaparina, which, by the re- 
markable cures it has accomplished, has proven itself 
to be a.potent and pecullar medicine for this disease. 
If you, suffer from scrofula, try Hood's sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have been 
troubled with scrofula, my little boy, three years 
old, being a terrible sufferer. Last one he was 
one mass of sores from head to feet. e all took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, and all have been cured of the 
scrofula. My little boy is entirely free from sores | 


| HOW CAN 
IT BE 


| and all four of my children look bright and healthy. 


W. B. Arnzurox, Passaic City. N. J, 


‘Hood’ 8 Sarsaparilla 


Sola by all druggists. ‘81; six for 85. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Tutt’s Pills 


ular remedy never fails to 
erz Halle cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Bilieusness 
And all diseases arising from a 
Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 


The natural result is good appotito 
and solid flesh. Dose small; o 
suar coated and easy to swallows 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
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To cure gare Billonsness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Malaria, Liver 3 Sr the saf 


BILE BEANS 


giv fs SATE FIRB 40, Die, hoo ost 
most convenient; 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle. . 


KISSING g 22; b Fete r 


cents (coppers or stamps). 


J. F. SMITH si ` 
Makers of ‘Bile Beans. ATIR Mo. 
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If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer wnd you will 


continue to do so. Good sized sample by mall Ten f. 
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EVERY WA TERPROOF COLLAR or CUFF 


TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. 


ELLULOI 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
Not to Split! 
Not to: Discolor: 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. oe 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF. 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. : 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This is founded upon Revelations 12-7-9 and wil 
oe found Interesting. Price, 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
CL!cago 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


\, {thin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- 
‘quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before tts importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on itis 
less than value, but Mrs. Home ts destrous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America; 
hence the book will be sold at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journal 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FC.~ 
ETHICAL CULTURE. 


CONTENTS. . 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What is a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Soctal a crcl Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; Onfsome Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpolnt; The Success and Fallure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitarianism Falls to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Union. 


— 


OPINIONS. 


W. D. HOWELL'S, in Harpers Monthly: ‘Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter‘’s 
book is consoling and inspiring.” 


Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest, cour- 
ageous, simple-minded, generous and earnest." 


Congregationalist: “Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advanced Uni- 
tartans, agree withhim. Yet be isso plainly desirous 
of finding the truth, and so free from any intentional 
irreverence that conservative Evangelical e 
hardly will object to his spirit.“ 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL: “A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im- 
portant problems careful consideration and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter's philosophic and re- 
ligtous position is evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion humanity. In 
his 5 of Spiritualism is prominent U ose 

it which offend hie- refined taste, and ,t is 
8 ttre strange therefore that he fails to appreciate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefly through the 
interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his are 
nearly identical.“ 


Cloth, 88% pages. Price, 81.50. 
? For sale, wholesale aad retail, by JOHN Ç, pane 
Caleags: 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 


A tredtise for the personal use of those who TA : 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 


enter within its influence. 
Written down by M. C. 
Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. . 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO C. BUNDY, . 


Chicago. 
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Watseka Wonder 


_pne 
A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING beo 


OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENN UM. | 


BY DR, R. W. W. STRVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 


created a 0 Pita sensation when first published 
in the Religio- Philosophical Journal. 


demand still continues. 
To those familiar with the marvellous story. it 1s 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in it on indubitable testi · 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the tntelll- >. 


gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medical. 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect’ 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far, 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 


cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim- 


came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all canil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those anfamiliar with the facts of 


3 as a skillfully prepared work of fletion. 
As 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


tor general distribution, IT 1s UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by “laid” paper covers of the: 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity: 
for new plates. and with the courteous permission of 

r Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magarine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CABE OP ` 


This case is frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes’: reference to: 
it in that invaluabie, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 


rancy Vennum, but is nevertheless a valuable ad: 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 18 cents per copy 
For sale, wholesale ana retall, by JNO. G. Buoy, 
Chicago, 
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Over fifty: 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
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00K REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
Liaip-] SOPHICALJOUBNAL.1 

-Roses and Rue. Being Random Notes 
and Sketches.’ By W. Stewart Ross. Lon- 
don: W. Stewart & Co., 41 Farringdon 
St., E. C. pp. 256. Mr. Ross is an essay- 
jst-and poet whose writings are marked by 
independent.thought and a strong and pol- 
ished style. In this volume are brought 
together a number of short pieces under 
such chapter titles as ‘‘Fair Rosamond,” 
The Last Interview witha Man of Jesus,” 
“Asceticism and Superstition,” ‘‘Leprosy,” 
“Soap,” Capital Punishment, Bruno,“ 
Insomnia, ‘‘ Witchcraft,” Ericke's 
Comet,” etc. They are replete with sense, 
Sentiment and wit. One passage is quoted 
to convey an idea of Mr. Ross's prose style. 
“I know of a pair of little shoes, dried and 
shrivelled, worn at the heels, holed at the 


eee 


. toes and brown with age. I know of a 
a mother—ay, and a father too—who would 
f not exchange those two poor little relics for 
oe the boots of a Bayard armed with golden 
= spurs, neither for the priceless slippers of 


i 


silk and gold and the buckles blazing with 
diamonds that flashed on the instep of 
Cleopatra. For the wearer of these two 
poor little shoes lay on that mother's breast 
as her first born, and he climbed upon that 
father’s knee. The lilies wave over his 
little grave in the field of the dead; but 
with the only two on earth who knew him, 
his is still vividly and pathetically alive. 
These two little shoes recall the sound of a 
baby footstep that shall be heard never 
more; the laugh, the bright eye, the sunny 
hair, and all the prattle and the joy that 
Love had to give to Death. The attach- 
ment to these little relics is too deep for 
words, the price is too high for gold. The 
sight of them calls forth emotion inex- 
pressible, as over them the moistened eye 
of the mother sees far off the little green 
mound where the lilies she planted bloom 
and her darling lies.” This reference is to 
illustrate the sentimental worth as distin- 
guished from monetary value of objects. 
Mr. Ross’s poetry is sometimes fantastic, 
ut always vigorous, graceful and full of 
1 enthusiasm, rising ofttimes to in- 
e passion. 


he Toue Author of Looking Backward. ' 
By Mrs. John B. Shipley (Marie A. Brown). 
New York: John B. Alden; pp. 47, paper, 
5.cents. 

In this essay an attempt is made to prove 
that Bellamy took the scheme depicted in 
„Looking Backward” from a work entitled 
Woman in the Past, Present and Future,” 
by Herr August Bebel, a prominent Ger- 
man socialist. There is resemblance, but 
plagiarism is not shown and there is no evi- 
dence that Bellamy ever read Bebel’s book. 
The romance of ‘‘Looking Backward,” 
Mrs. Shipley claims, was taken from “A 
Far Look Ahead,” which was published in 
1883 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and re- 
printed in 1889. The ideas are similar but 
they were not original with either author. 
Mr. Bellamy arranged them in a manner 
and presented chem in a style to attract at- 
tention and to awaken popular interest. A 
large socialistic sentiment was of course a 
factor in making the book a success. There 
seem to be no well-grounded reasons for 
the charge of plagtarism against the author 
of Looking Backward.” 
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“The Struggle for Bread. A Discussion of 
some of the Wrongs and Rights of Capital 
ahd Labor. By Leigh H. Irvine. New 
“York: John B. Alden, 1890: pp. 182. Mr. 


some of the rights and wrongs of capital 
and labor and industrial depression in 
their relation to the present railway sys- 
tem, which is regarded as iniquitous. 
Trusts are denounced as inimical to the 
interests of the people. Mr. George’s 
theory that private ownership of land is a 
-cause of poverty is vigorously opposed. 
Attempts to place worth and worthless- 
ness on the. level of communism” are dis- 
couraged, Profit sharing is advocated as 
a system simple im itself and just in every 
respect to al! the parties interested. The 
little book contains much food for thought. 


The International Series. New York: 
John W. Lovell Company. Price 50 cents 
a number. In this series is still published 
a variety of novels, as the following indi- 


Barrett, and Ida-by -Mabel Collins are two 


Smuggler's Secret is a tale of the sea and 
the author seems especially adapted to 


Irvine discusses in a forcible, concise style | 


cate: A Smuggler’s Secret, by Frank’ 


writing such stoNes. Ida, is a picture 


News, by James Payn, is composed of 
notes published at various times in the 
eos and brought together in a compact 
orm. 


Evelyn Gray; or the Victims of Our West- 
ern Turks. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
H. I. Stern. New York: John B. Alden. 
1890. pp. 235. This drama takes the 
reader back to the early days of Brigham 
Young and Heber Kimball in Utah, to the 
days of the Danites, of the Mormon’s hos- 
tility to Gentile emigrants. passing 
through their territory. The rites and 
ceremonies of the endowment house, of 
which exaggerated descriptions are given, 
supply much of the material for the drama, 
while in statement and spirit it belongs to 
that class of books directed against Mor- 
monism that sees in the system nothing but 
iniquity and in the hearts of its adherents 
nothing but lust and murder. 


The Sin of Edith Dean. By Bella French 
Swisher. New York: John B. Alden. 
1890. Cloth, 50 cts. In this poem of 96 
pages is related the story of a woman’s love 
and devotion in a manner that sustains the 
interest of the reader to the end. 


Oceanides. A Psychical Novel. By Ernst 
Von Himmel. Boston: Ernst Von Himmel 
Pub. Co. pp. 418. <A psychical romance, 
imaginative, sentimental, dealing with 
elective affinities. and rather weak in style. 


Edwin Arnold’s new poem. The Light 
of the World,” will have an introduction 
by Richard H. Stoddard. It will be illus- 


‘trated with reproductions (by special ar- 


rangement) by Hoffman’s celebrated pic- 
tures of the ‘‘Life of Christ,” and bya 
portrait of the author. The poem will be also 
copiously annotated. Funk & Wagnalls, 


New York, have the control of the Ameri- 


can edition. This edition will be issued 
some time this month, and prior to the 
publication of the poem in Europe. 


BACK NUMBERS OF LUCIFER. 
We have numbers of this English 


‘Magazine for November, 1888, for sale 


at 25 cents. Readers will find articles 
of much interest in this issue. We 


also have numbers for July, November 


and December, 1889—and January, April 
and May, 1890 at 30 cents. Now is une 
time to order. 


Miss Fanny Williams has just completed 
a ten-mile grading contract on the Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute road of the Mackey 
system, near Columbus, Ind., and has 
shipped three car loads of horses and ma- 
chinery to Wellington, Ohio, where she has 
another contract for twenty-five miles of 


“grading on the Cleveland and Wellington 


railroad. 


A Beau of 1829. 
When grandpa went a-wooing, 
He wore a satin vest, 
A trail of running roses 
Embroldered on the breast. 
The pattern of his trousers, | 
His linen, white and fine, 
Were all the latest fashion 
In eighteen twenty-nine. 
Grandpa was a fine-looking young fellow then, 80 
the old ladies say, and he is a fine-looking old gen- 
tleman now. For the past score of years he has been 


a firm believer in the merits of Dr. Pierce's Golden 


Medical Discovery. “It renewed my youth,“ he 
frequently says. It is the only blood purifier and 
liver invigorator guaranteed to benefit or cure, or 
money promptly refunded. It cures liver diseage, 
dyspepsia, scrofulous sores, skin eruptions, and all 
diseases of the blood. For lingering coughs and con- 
sumption (which is lung-scrofula in its early stuges) 
it is an unparalleled remedy. 


THE LUXURY OF TRAVEL. 


A Splendid Train and a Great Four Track 
Railroad. 


To those who apprectate traveling in comfort we 
commend the New York and Chicago Limited of the 
New Tork Central. In the construction of this splen- 
did train, the high reputation of the Wagner Palace 
Car Company for beauty and perfection of appoint- 


‘ment has been fully maintained. In fact, the trgin 


is a hotel on wheels, with many conveniences which 
no hotel can offer. 

During the ride and the time of departure 1s spe- 
cially arranged with reference tothe attractive por- 
tions of the road—one may look out on as beautiful 
scenery as there is in the world. The entire train is 


' heated by steam from the engine, and lighted with 


-Pintsch gas. The vestibules between the cars en- 


Able passe pass tre the other with- 
‘povelettes. bonnd in ‘ne: velume.. The ie %%% ee ee 


out either danger or difficulty. 


The New York Central's four tracks and level road 


bed permit the highest speed with safety. 


4 Mrs.. Winslow's Soothing Chit ` 
‘| dren Teething.“ nofter OaE gums, Syrup f inflam- 
waron: allays pain, cures wind colic, 25 cents a 
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CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ALL. 
RUN DOWN,” AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
TMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. ‘THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Upward Steps 


Seventy Years. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC, BIOGRAPHIC, 
HISTORIC. 


GROWTH OF REFORMS—ANTI-SLAVERY, ETC. 
—THE WORLD'S HELPERS AND LIGHT- 
BRINGERS—SPIRITUALISM—PSY- » 
CHIC RESEARCH—RELIG- 
H IOUS OUTLOOK—COM- 
a ING REFORMS. 
: A : 


GILES B. STEBBINS, 


Editor and Compiler Chapters from the Bible of 


Author of After Dogmatic Theology, 
What? ” etc., ete. 


CONTENTS. 


Dedicatory Introduction. 

1 I.—Ancestry; Childhood; Youth; Birth- 

ace; Springfield, Mass.; Hatfi field; Mome Life; 

Bimer Smith; Sophia Smith; Self-H: 

CHAPTER II.-- Old Time Good s and 7 Religious 
Growth; Reforms; Temperan 

CHAPTER III. 3 Brook rarm: 
Hopedale; Northampton; Samuel L. Hill; W. E. 
Channing; Pierpont; Theodore Parker. 


ana’ Timori CURED 
o bre: S Gr & Dix, 
» Cincinnati, O. 


of rine TO On o Personal amante H. 


C nd; George Thom Gerritt 
Sme, Abby Kelley Foster; Apienli 2 and Lydia 
Mott; Abigail P. Ela; Josephine 1L- Grita, 


M. Cooper; “John and Hannah Cox; 4 Golden 


Garrett; 
. 


i are A 5 oun Helpers ana Light 
Chicago Lots on the Install- Wm. “Denton; E B. B. Ward; Emily Ward; Benjamin 


F. Wade; H. C. N Home Industry; Education, 
ment Plan. Scientific, Industrial. and Moral; “Religion of the 
Body: Jugot Arinori Mori; Peary Chand Mittra; 


Isuppose every poor knows that the expending the | 
enormous sum of $15,000,000 In Chicago will inc President Grant and Sojourner Tru Truth;John Brown; 


Heipful Influences; Great Awakenings. 
the value of every lot inside of the WRA 3 CHAPTER VII. -Spir ritualism; Natural Religion; 


think of it, a lot on the West Side, 70 f. 
lake on the hihgest spot of ground in all Chicago for | Spirita Dosertbed: S 
8150. Twenty-five dollars cash and the balance 85 ‘act Beyond Mind Reading; Lifted in the ‘Air; 


per month until paid. Six per cent. interest. Title 
Spirit Portraits; A Michigan Pioneer's Experience; 
perfect. Abstract furnished with each lot. For Looki Beyon id; Future Life; Natural Medi 8 


ship; Illumination; Blind Inductive Science. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Psychic Science Research; 
Spiritual Body; Painless Surgery; Psychom: 3 
Inspired experiences: George Eliot; Helen Hunt 
Jackson; Prof. Stowe; Mrs. H. B. 
rola; Rev. H. W. Bellows; Dinah Mulock Craik; 
A Simple Michigan Maiden; Lizzie Doten; Reading 
German Philosophy; Record of an Hour’s Expe- 


PERRY RUSSELL, 
_ Boomi 55, 162 Washington St., Chicago. 


éut this out and return with 200 silver or 
stamps and receive one of my PROTEC- 


LADIES TORS. Limited number. at this price. 
Sells for $2.00. Used by hundreds. Sat- 


iefection aranteed. Agents wanted. LAURA L. rience. 
ox 643, Des Moines, Iowa. CHAPTER „ N Coming Re- 
forms; A New Protestan 3; Woman in the Pul- 
g pit; Rev. Horace Bushnells 8* “Deep Ma tters“; Rad- 
y icalism; Ethical Culture; Liberal Christianity; A 
IRVIN GTON, Needed Leaven; Two Paths; Future Religion; 


: Coming Reforms; Conclusion. 
A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON Price, cloth bound, $1.25. 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business For sale. wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. Buxor, 
past of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on | Chicago. 
a gentle alee: STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS City ia crowing rapidly in ‘this direc- | E S O U 
1 E 1 , Ly 5 


tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


and popular residence portions Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements ta the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and | 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 


yeare. For complete information, ‘prices, plats. 
= and pi eton and 5 of Portland growth Et mohlet form, price 15 cents. 
; AL. MAXW For sale, wnolesale and retail, by JNO. oaoa 


t, the Portland, 
mn, Agen land. Oregon, © Guo. 


the Ages, and Poems of the Life Beyond"; : 


CHAPTER IV.—Anti-Slavery: Garrison; The Fleas . 


B. Stowe; Savona-. 
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4 ‘MOTHER’ S BLESSING. 
-By Lypia R. CHASE. 


My child! I can not speak, for as we part 
I wish to show you, to the last, a smile; 
Though you will know beneath it al) the while 
The tears are welling in my mother-heart, 
For of the little children whom I gave 
| f Their taste of earthly pleasure and of pain, 

i The one will soon be far o'er hill and plain, 
The other resting in a distant grave. 


Soas I bid you, in my heart, good-bye! 
Because I can not make my lips to speak 
The little word—since nature is too weak 
To hold a'steady voice, and eyelids dry— 
yi I give you, once again, my darling child, 
y A mother's blessing and a mother’s prayer 
( That you will keep life's blossom budded fair, 
7 “Unspotted to the world“ and undefiled. 


Do not forget that as you turn to go 

{ From the old love and home to find a new, 

| i Your parents’ blessing will abide with you 

i And him you give your life and love; and tho’ 

i I write our last good-bye through blinding mist 
I fe 3 A peace is in my heart, for thro’ its pain 

_—Shines forth the hope: our loss will be her gain, 

9 No tears must blot the page that shall be kissed. , 


I would not cloud your fair and happy lot 

{ .Where toward the sunset you wont build your 

| nest, 

j But pray that you may bless, and be thrice blest, 

Anà make your home a very Eden-spot. 
But there’s a secret closet in each home, 

And skeleton within, by darkness hid, 

Unless you open wide the door, and bid 

Love's sunlight drive out every shade of gloom. 


— 


There are some precepts I would have you keep 
In mind, culled from the Bibles of the earth. 
One.from the Hebrew Scriptures of great worth 
Is, As you sow, so also shall you reap.” 
Remember this, my girl, and let it tend 

To guide your steps in pleasant, useful ways 
That will most surety make your harvest days 
Rich with a sweeter fruitage at life’s end. 


Another precept, from Confucius— 

That Eastern sage who taught the golden rule 
But negatively, like the German school, 
Which, copied, has been handed down to us 
Reversely in our modern Bible text: 

Do not to others what ye would not they 
Should de to thee and thine; this rule obey 
In this world to be happy in the next. 


And yet two others, from that Savior-Prince, 
Siddartha—gentle teacher of the East— 
Who was so merciful to man and beast 

As puts to shame all human record since: 
Do right for its own sake, not for reward 

Of this life or Nirvana; nor because 

Death is the penalty for broken laws; 

For right’s sake only, said this noble Lord. 


Thus Buddha gave a loftier conceit 
Than selfishly to do the righteous deed: 
Sweet pity was the burden of his creed, 
As charity was Christ’s—the Law complete. 
Said Buddha: Seeking nothing he gains all; 
Foregoing self, the universe grows I.“ 
Ponder these truths, my daughter, and then try 
To be your best: you can not fail nor fall. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

[Written on the marriage of the author's daugh- 
ter Lelia.) 

SING TO ME. 

Out of the silence wake me a song, 

Beautiful, sad, soft,-and low; 
Let.the loveliest music sound along, 

And wing each note with a wail of woe, 

Dun and drear, 
As hope’s last tear: 

Out of the silence wake me a hymn, 
Whose sounds are like shadows soft and dim. 


Out of the stillness of your heart— 
A thousand songs are sleeping there— 
Wake me a song, thou child of art, 
The song of a hope in a last despair, 
Dark and low, 
A chant of woe; 
Out of the stillness, tone by tone, 
Cold as a snowflake, low us a moan. 


Out of the darkness flash me a song, 
Brightly dark ang darkly bright; 
Let it sweep as a lone star sweeps along 
The mystical shadows of the night, 
Sing it sweet, 
Full and complete, 
Where nothing is drear, or dark, or dim, 
And earth song soars into Heavenly hymn. 
— FATHER RYAN. 


Marriage is not a failure in homes where “Gar- 
land“ Stoves and Ranges are used. 


she Wasn't Surprised. 

„Mamma, said littie Alice as the baby lifted up its 
voice, “do all the panes come from heaven?” 

“Yes, dear. ” 

ain't surprised,” said Alice, thoughtfully, as ‘the 
infant lifted tte voice higher. 

“Why, love?” 

Oh, I wouldn't want them there, either, if I was 
` God.” 6 


Needed It for Appearance’ Sake. 

Little Bessie had received a birthday present of a 
fine blue parasol. She carried it over her head all 
through the house, brought it to the table with her 
when she ate and insisted on taking it along when 
she went te bed. Her mother demurred at this. 

“You don't need it while you are asleep, Bessie,” 
said the maternal parent. ` 5 

“Yes, I do, mamma,“ she answered. If I should 
dle and go to heaven I'd want my parasol.” 

“You wouldn’t have any use of a parasol there, my 
child.” 

“Yes, I would, mamma. If God should ask me to 
go out walking with him I'd be in a pretty fix without 
a parasol, wouldn't I? He'd think I was from the 
country.” 


PECULIAR INFATUATION. 


Different Methods of following the Injunc- 
tion “Love One Another.” 


Do men ever fall in love with each other? 

Womendo. Not long ago a young woman in New 
Jersey was married to a youthful laborer on her 
father's farm. Sometime afterward it was discovered 
that the husband was a female; the young wife re- 
fused, however, thongh earnestly entreated by her 
friends, to give up her chosen consort. The strangest 
part of the discovery was the fact that the bride 
knew her husband was a woman before she was led 
to the altar. 

If men do not exhibit this strange infatuation for 
one of their own sex, they at least oftentimes give 
evidence of the fact that they love one another. 
There are many instances on record where one man 
has given his life for another. There are many more 
instances where men have given life to another. 

It is a proud possession—the knowledge that one 
has saved a precious human life. Meriden, Conn., 
is the home of such a happy man. John H. Preston, 
of that city, July llth, 1890. writes: ‘Five years ago 
I was taken very sick, I had several of the best doc- 
tors, and one and all called it a complication of dis- 
eases. 1 was sick four years, taking prescriptions 
prescribed by these same doctors, and I truthfully 
state I never expected to get any better. At this 
time, I commenced to have the most térrible pains 
in my back. One day an old friend of mine, Mr. R. 
T. Cook of the firm of Curtis & Cook, advised me to 
try Warner's Safe Cure, as he had been troubled the 
same way and it had effected a cure for him. I 
bought six bottles, took the medicine as directed and 
am to-day a well man. I am sure no one ever had a 
worse case of kidney and liver trouble than I had. 
Before this 1 was always against proprietary medi- 
cines but not now, oh, no.“ 

Friendship expresses itself in very peculiar ways 
sometimes; but the true friend is the friend in need. 


EXCLUSIVELY A NEW YORK CENTRAL 


INSTITUTION. 


Patrons of the New York Central have the exclusive 
advantage Of arriving and departing at Grand Central 
Station, Fourth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
the very centre of the city, convenient to hotels and 
residences, largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the City of New York. 

The New York Central is the only trunk line enter- 
ing the City of New York. 


“One touch of Nature makes the whole world 


kin.” Diseases common to the race compel the 
search for a common remedy. It is found in Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla, the reputation of which is world-wide, 
having largely superseded every other blood medi- 
cine in use. 


A faded or gray beard may be colored a beautiful 
and natural brown or black, at will, by using Buck- 


| ingham's Dye for the Whiskers. 


DEATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 


Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may fiod consolation in these 
and the doubtful a rm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price. 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
20 cents. 
ct wor sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 

cago. 


METAL 


TIPPED. 


ASK FOR THEM. _ 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING co. 


-EVER READY DRESS STAY 


— — — aaaea a a a 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in_ 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 


bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 
Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of.the American Branch. 
or to the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 
Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of ita work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed. 
Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from 
RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 
Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


WEBSTER’ S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864, 790 and '84, co vrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now oro Re- 

vis ed and d, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred pu editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before tho first copy was, rinted i Diets 

Criti com ison W. Other Dictionary 
is invited. G THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 

Sold byall Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


THR GRRAT — 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MRS. SPENCE’S E 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS 


V Our family think there is nothing like 10 Posi- 


tive and Negative Powders °—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis., and so says everybody. 


Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs; Colds, | 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhcea, 
Liver Complaint. Heart Disease idney Complainte, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rhe umatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 


. the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevore. Buy a box 
ort Posti ITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chilis 

‘eve 

Mailed, postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 2 


See name “EVER READY” on back of each Stay 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST DRESS STAY ON THE MARKET. 5 
. PROOF, PLIABLE, P ADJUSTED. Du in 


TAKE NONE BUT THEM. | 


- MANUFACTURED BY— -` 


For Sale by all Jobbers and Retailers, 


Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 


"BEWARE. or IMITATIONS, 0 z 


SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM, E 


From now until November x 
1890, the Publisher of ` 


The Religio-Phitosaphical Jounal 


Will offer as a Premium: for 
Subscribers, on terms herein- 
below set forth, a Fresh, New 
and Valuable Book, bound in 
cloth and retailing rapidly at 
One Dollar. The name of this 
volume is 


OUR FLAG, | 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes: 


Including the reason to be of the design, the ‘colors 
and their position, mystic interpretation, together 
with selections eloquent, patriotic and 8 


This book, as the title suggests, is one concerning 
the American Flag. The philanthropic and patriotic 
key-note from which itis written is very wen un- 
nounced in the dedication which is as fohloẽ W:? 


TO EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO LOVES . 
OUR FLAG AS THE EMBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE; WHO HAILS THE STAES AND STRIPES 
AS THE HOPE OF ALL WHO SUFFER AND THE 
DREAD OF ALL WHO WRONG; WHO REVERES 
THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE AS THE SYMBOL 
OF ASPIRATION, INTELLIGENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY WHICH WILL IN DUE TIME ESTABLISH 
AND MAINTAIN THE UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF MAN THIS LITTLE BOOK IS BY THE 
AUTHOR FRATERNALLY DEDICATED. ... -., 


This work as a history of the “Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official dogu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cycip- 
pedias so succinctly and interéstingly arranged the, 
the whole story is told in a moderate volume. - 5 


The symbolic meanings of the colors and thode- 0 
signs of the Star Spangled Banner” are beautifaily 
brought out; and in this new departure every one 
will be much interested; and most reagere wil be in- 
structed. 

The selections of patriotic, eloquent and poetical - 
sayings concerning the fag are numerous end 
beautiful. 

The work is embellished with 29 illustrations — 
three of them in colors showing Foreign; Cotontal 
and United States ensigns. 

The book is compiled by Robert Ahlen Campbell, 
compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of The 
Rebellion Record, Four Gospels in one, eto. eto. 


Press Comments; :- ->> 

One of the best books of the year.—Inter-Ocedn: 8 

A very handy and excellent com tiation. —Chteago 
Herald. á 


An interesting souvenir volume Boston W 


A handsome and useful volume deal 
gently with matters of which Americans 


fat telif. 
better informed than they are.—Oicago Rene 


Post. 


Premium Terms, 


Until November 30th or further notice I wilt; o 
every new yearly subscriber to the THE RELIGIG- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL whose remittance . 
is received at my Office acopy of OUR FLAG. 

Every old subscriber who will pay for THE JOUR- 
NAL in advance to December 3ist, 1801, will reepive s 
copy of OUR FLAG. 

For One Dollar I will send. THE JOURNAL. ; 
Twelve Weeks on trial, and. a copy of OUR. 
FLAG. Loon 


Specimen copies of THE JOURNAL sent freé to 
those desiring to canvass for it and to all who make 
the request. ae 

JOHN ©. BUNDY, .. 
Chicago.“ : 


WANTED. Liberal Salary Paid. 
AGENT At home or to travel: 3 Tor- 
nished free. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, M. TEER 


WIEL vor cur. 2 


THRO ven. 


* n 


ö 


r d e oe; 


be 


A COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 

Driving the cows from the upper meadow— 
Beauty, and Brindle, and Bess— 

Now in the sunlight, now in the shadow, 
And now in the wind’s caress; 

With song as sweet as at morn the starling 
Is wont to the skies to trill, 

Mollie, the farmer's daughter and darling, 

e . Comes tripping adown the hill. 


n Purple and black are the braided tresses 
: Her dainty temples that crown: 
Light is her step oh the sward it presses 
As fall of the thistle down. 
The squirrels peek from the wayside hedges, 
_ As the maiden moves along, 
: And count it chief of their privileges 
Ta list to her jocund song. 


Down where the alders and slender rushes 
Border the rivulet's banks, 

And the widened sweep of the water gushes 
Under a bridge’s broad planks; 

Whistling a love song, in brok en snatches— 
His hat pushed back from his brows— 

Robin, the miller, awaits and watches 
For the coming of the cows. 


Up to their knees in the stream the cattle 
Drink deep of its crystal flow; 
Little they care for the lover's prattle 
Or the bliss the twain may know; 
Their heaving sides with their draughts dis- 
tended 
They enter the path again, 
f And crop the grasses, with heads low bended, 
€ On either side of the lane. 


p 


©.. The shadows deepen; the dew is sprinkling 
With diamonds all the meads; 
a And faint and far, in the distance tinkling, 
The sound of the bell recedes. 
eo Still on the bridge, where the water glistens 
ee As the moonlight on it falls, 
| ; ` The miller talks and the maiden listens, 
t But the cows are in their stalls. 
—W. D. KELLY, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


PATIENCE. 


k Swift-beating Heart, in patience curb 
Thy eager throbs, thy wild desire; 

Nor let opposing foes disturb. 
Thy aim, nor quench thy steadfast fire. 


Patience, stern Will! Though sluggish moves 
The event which thou wouldst fain control, 

Forget not wheels that form new v grooves 
Tovirgin soil are hard to roll. 


-Patience, bold Brain! The startled crowd, 
Who “think in herds,” ne’er yet did greet 
New truth with acclamation loud, 
Until crowned victor o'er defeat. 


Patience, O Conscience! Do not haste 
_ ‘Vainly to hurl indignant gibes 

At those whose sense of right is based 
On laws which pop’ lar rule prescribes. 


Patience, proud Soul! e’en though the few 
Who ought to know misunderstand 

The unthanked work thou'rt called to do, 
So that thy work bear Wisdom’s brand. 


Patience, brave Toiler! Duty asks 
Thy isolation. Fear not thou! 
In loneliness, the grandest tasks 
5 POD Were ever wrought, and shall be now. 
** SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


Personal Liberty. 
vs. 
Physical Slavery. 

We are all free American citizens, enjoying our 
personal liberty; but most of us are in physical 
slavery, suffering from scrofula, salt rheum or some 
other form of impure blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla is 


disease, gives health and perfect physical liberty. 


Beecham's Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 
A TREAT FOR ARTISTS. 


The varied beauty of the scenery along the majestic 
Hudson and through the lovely valleys of the Mo- 
hawk and the Genessee, touched by the soft autum- 
Nal tints, invests a journey by the New York Central 
with a peculiar charm to persons of artisti¢ tempera- 
ment. 


À trains 
leave Buffalo daily for New York and Boston) 


Shore Michigan Central and Big Four” Route. 


EXCURSION TO MIDDLES BOROUGH, KY. 
NOVEMBER 8TH. 


™ Half Fare Rate. 
The Middlesborough Town Company, who are car- 


good wages, investor's of large profits either in pur- 
chase of lots or engaging in mercantile pursuits. 


men of limited means. No better locality or oppor- 
tunity can be found in the United States. 
for the round trip good ten days from date of sale, 
` can be procured at any office of the Monon Route. 
For pamphlets or Sescriptive matter apply toany 
Niekst Agents of the Monon Route, or James Barker, 
Seer Passenger Agent, Monon Block, Chicago. IL, 


the great blood ‘purifier which dissolves the bonds of | 


ing direct connection with the fast trains of the Lake 


Trying on vast improvements want all classes of 
skilled labor. “Mechanics are sure of employment at 


Assistance is promised by the Company to business 


Tickets 


The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfor: in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for «. slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, aud my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 


“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer's Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 3 

“J have found in Ayer's Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to, miasmatie 
localities. Taken in small oun frequent 
doses, these Pilis 


os Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
— C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer's 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr. 
Rock House, Va. 

In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil- 
fousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever ia W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by ail Druggista and Dealers in Medicine 


Fortunes are made every day m the booming 
towns along 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 


Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 


on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 


are unknown. 
THE QUEEN & CRESCENT, ROUTE IS 


$75. 00 TO $250.00 


for us. 
and give their whole time to the business. 
moments may be protitably employed also. 
vacancies in towns and cities. 
CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond. Va. 


two-cent stamp to 
Room 4, 161 Lasalle Be. 


ever used.” —R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 


-2,000,000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 


FAMMKRS I with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and ice-clad plains 


Queen and ent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


A MONTH can 
be made working 
Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
Spare 
A few 
B. F. JOHNSON & 


DR, WILFORD HALL'S 


Hygienic Treatment is being used and endorsed by 
the leading physicians, lawyers, ciergymen, and 


thinking people throughout the country. For further 
information regarding this troatmient call upon or 
a 


1 Chicago, 


A New Seaport, Lumbering, 
Coal, Salmon Fisheries, Agri- 
cultural, Fruit Growing and 


General Business Center. 
Splendid opening for a bank, 


for general business, for lum- 
ber mills, for farming, and for 


fruit growing. 


Money or time invested here 
now will bring quick, sure, and 


large returns. 
Full information daii 


Write to me for sample co y 


mailed free, of “The West,” t 


leading weekly paper of Flor- 
ence. Subscription price, $2.00 


per year; $1.00 for 6 months. 
GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


GILES B. STEBBINS WORKS 


After Dogmatic > Theology, What 7 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


+ BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts him to immortality.” 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“It alms to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 
range of anclent and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter, 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts. Detroit 


Post and Tribune. 
12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 5 


a Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George's Pro- 


1 gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE ! 


It would be hard to make a more effective reply to 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel slg zery than is done by quot- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
Ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chattel slavery actually 
was. New York Tribune. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, Man, 
thou shalt never die. 
EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 
“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 

interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 

the quickening of the best poetry. —SYRACUSE 
| STANDARD. 
its rich contents.“ - ROchESTER UNION. 

“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone.""—JAMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of.postag 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JN. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. 
A HAND-BOOK OF 
Christian Theosophy, Healing, 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


94 Miles the Shortest CINCINNATI to BASED UPON . 
; and Quickest Line NEW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest CINCINNATI to The Idealand Method of The Ghrist 
and Quickest JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Fete tate b. E bb Gate Peas | 
particulars, ress D. a n. Pass. ; 
and Tkt. BY J. H. DEWEY, M. 5. 


The object of the hook is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; n method by which all may come to 
an immedinte intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself. by an tnward illumination. which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humbiest. 


A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which nil forms of Mental and Faith Healing 

are based. with plain. practical and specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 

More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz., Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telegraphy, Distant Healing, 
etc.. and the new und specific processes for thelr im 
mediate development and exercise. which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate .s are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price. $2.00 Postage, 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO O. BUNDY, 


Florence Oregon. 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within. 


“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 


- Foy. 4, 1890. 


South Bend, Washington. 


The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. , 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3ist, this year, and the ex- 


shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line wiil be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, , 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 


parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 
HOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co., South Bend, Washington. 


PIERRE! 


The “FUTURE GREAT,” is the coming city of the 
Upper Missouri Valley. First, Kansas City, then St. 
Joe, Omaha, Sioux City, and next Pierre. 


Within 150 miles of Pierre there is more good Land, 
Coal, Iron, Silver, Oil, Gold, and Tin, than surrounds 
any of the larger cities, We ure young and a new 
country; all we want is time and people to develop. 


Parties who think of investing, can make no mis- 
take by getting in NOW, and not wait till they SEE 
the big city developed, and THEN wish they had in- 
vested when it was small. 


I guarantee a profit of at least 8 per cent. per an- 


num. Ishall be pleased to correspond with parties 
thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, S. Dak. 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Danville; N. V.; R. F. Pettigrew. U. 8. Senator from 
. Dak. 


$6000. 00 a year is being made by Joba R. 
Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. 

you may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how to earn from 85 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go | 
on. Both sexes, all ages. In any part of 
merica, you can commence at home, siv- 
ng ali your time,or spare moments onl 

the work. All is new. Great pay — 
every worker. We start you, fornishin 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at on once, 
STINSON & CO., PORTLAND, MAINE. 


PENSIONS sor ETA LAW 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 


tions and information. PATRICK 0’ FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


UNEMPLOYED Mote: 
profitable Atte 


ment during the fall and winter, will do weil to en- 
gago in in the sale of our standard books. Active men 


dard books. 
to o mors can can make from O to 1&0 dollars 


per month. Profits and little or no money 
indy ass We alse baro the best sell ing for 
agents over isened- A choice set of holiday 
ready. Teu- 
. “Adare ress, L. 
Dept. A., 214 Clark St, Chicago, III. 


L ADIESe? have smaller feet. Soll comfort. 
Pamphlet free. Sample package 10cts 
THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


Nozone 
NOZONE 


Inhaler 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, | 
CATARRH and COLDS. / 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY Co., 
45 Randolph St., Ghicago. 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


TUE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 


glorious attributes. ; 
THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 


Love. 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defeated 
by Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount Cal- 
vary! 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the idea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, else we 
pray for effecte, independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled eteel-plate 
engraving of the author from a recent photograph. 
Printed in large, clear type, on besutifal- tinted 
paper, bound in beveled boards. 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. : : 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
' Chicago. À 


tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, . 


This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
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TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
of the Connecticut Bar. 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and 


is well worthy the attention of all sober-minded-: 


people, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 


ror sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUN DY, 
Chicago. 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 
1 5 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
ods. takes an enttrely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana...... but we need not follow the detalls, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in its line we have met in a 
long time. Its literary style is unexceptionable, and 
the author shows in every chapter evidences cf pro- 
fou d thought and a mastery of statement tzat is a 
a pleasure to follow. — Exchange. 

ice, cloth, 81.00; paper, 50 cents 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUND ag 


Chicag s. 
THE 


LIGHT OF KRGYPT, 


OR 


7 


The Science of The Soul and The Stars. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY AN INITIATE. 


Finely Ilustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book is not a mere compila- 
tion, but thoroughly original. 


It is believed to contain information upon the most 


. Vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 


It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mys- 
teries of man upon every plane of his existence, 


both here and hereafter, In such plain, simple lan- | 


guage that a child can almost understand it. 


The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are 

g revealed and explained for the first. time, it ts 

, ' affirmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

_An effort is made to show that the Science of the 

Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin mys- 

terles which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE OF 
LiFs. 


The following are among the claims made for the 
work by its friends: 
To the spiritual: investigator this book is indis- 
pensible. 


To the medium it reveals Angeles beyond all 
earthly price, and will prove a real truth, a guide, 
_ philosopher and Friend. 


To the Occultist it will supply the ystle key for 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become a divine revela- 
tion of Science.” 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


“A noble, hilosophical and instructive work.“ 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 


“A work of remarkable ability and interest. Dr. 
J. R. Buchanan. 


“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly inter- 
esting work........ It is more clear and intelligible 
maan any other work on like subjects. Mr. J. J. 

Morse. 8 


A careful reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT dis- 
covers the beginning of a new sect in Occultism, 
which will oppose the grafting on Western Occultists 
‘the subtle delusive e of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion.“ New York Times. 


“It ts a volume likely to attract wide attention from 
that class of scholars interested in mystical science 
and occult forces. But it is written in such plain and 
simple style as to be within the easy comprehension 
3 of any cultivated scholarly reader. The Chi- 
cago Daily Inter Ocean. 


However recondite bis book the author certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which is well fitted 
to challenge the thoughtful reader’s attention and to 
excite much reflection.“ Hurtford Daily Times. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the 
philosophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, 
thisisa remarkable production........ The philosophy 
of the book is, perhaps, as profound as any yet at- 
tempted, and so far reaching in its scope as to take 
in about all that relates to the divine ego-man in its 
manifold relations to time, and eternity—the past, 
present and future. "ame The Daily Tribune (Salt Lake 


“This work, the result of years of research and 
study, will undoubtedly create a profound sensation 
throughout the philosophic world.“ Th; Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“Jt is an Occult work but not a Theosophical one. 


Sarees It is a book entirely new in its scope, and must 


excite wide attention.”—The Kansas City Journal. 


“The book is highly interestin 
written, and it comes at an oppo 
inate from the Wisdom Religion” reincarnation 
hilosophical su 
structure o 


and other un 
wise beauti 
Herald. 


Theosophy.“— Kansas 


„What will particularly eommend the book to many ö 


in this country is that it is the first successful at- 
tempt to make the truths of Theosophy plain and 
clear to any one nota . student, and that it lays 
bare the frauds of the Blavatsky school.“ San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manu- 
‘factured for this special purpose, with illuminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, $3.00. . 
For sale, wholesale end xetall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
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WORTH ITS WEIGHT in GOLD 


OOK" is what hatá a leading physician says of MA 
o many it has proven more 
valuable, for it hus saved 4 tr Troan life-long misery or early death. 
Nota quack cure-all, buta standard work by an eminent iad 
physician. Every wife or woman contemplating marriage shoul 
possess u copy. Ignorance has been the bane of woman's life. En- 
ightenmentis her salvation. “Maternity” is a book treating of the 
End e life of women in health and disease; her relation to hus- 
nd, family and society: repro.iuction, limitation and care of off- 
spring; as well as hundreds of kindred topics of vital importance to 
every woman. 


Twenty-seven long Chapters. 750 Pages, 20 Mlustrations. 


POST PAID, 52.00. 


Liberal compensation to intelligent ladies who act as agents. 
No trouble to sell this book. One agent has made over $1, 00. 
Circulars and sample pages sent free. Address, 


L. P. MILLER & CO., 
Dept. A.—214 Clark Cot, ‘Chicago, til. 


Detroit, Was 


Occupies the same position in the new. state of Wash- 
ington that Detroit, Michigan does in that state. 
the Detroit of the Pacific coast has great advantages 
over its eastern namesake. 


as Mineral and Timber esos 


` 
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But. 


100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL: ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, fron: 25 to 600 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO. 5 
Portland, Oregon 


. Our 42 gu Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad 
ps dress on receipt of a 2 stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, | 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STAERTs 
CHICAGO. 
HILUS K MANUAL FOR BOOK 
Standard in Social and Business Life. Rew enon, el 

For prices ark any Book Agent, or write DANK 


easi] p 
GG. 108 State bt., Chicago. O rtuntty f. 
Gentiemen canvassers for above and Parallel Pady and 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILE 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


SOUNGE L BLUFFS, WATER 


still there are 25,000 square miles of unexplored Shair aro an 


country back of it—a veritable empire in itself. De- 


ing Obair Car to 


City and Splendid 


3 or Kan- 
Hotels 
troit has three different ways of reaching the ocean Wost of Bi #96 Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 


Taks Palana. . 
with the largest vessels afloat—by way of Hood's |: The direct zine to sna from, Pike's Peak, Meng 


canal, the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway | 
connects it with Gray’s harbor. The eastern country 
will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, 
_| which is now. located and whose 


Trains will be running into Detroit in less 


than 5 Months: 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 
elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles 


Scenic Grandcurs of Colorado. 
Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Trains daily and 
` Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re 
Cars to those 


é and from 
points ang Kansas sitr. h Chair Car and 
—— Sioux Falls. tho Bummer bal e 3 
ux o8 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest 
The Short Line via Seneca and Eankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cir 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
Nor Tickets, Mapa, Folders, or desired informa 
‘tion,’ apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E ST. JOHN, — 
Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pasa. Ast. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 


a Religious Paper.” 6 
Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
Cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 


Peoria, Spirit Taste and Sioux. 
Island. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, : 


One that does stand for common sense 


in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
lseves that religion should be friendly to 
Icience, and advoeates a religious fel- 
jowship that will welcome all of every 


and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits | belief who are willing to work for trutn, 


within five. years. The proposed navy yard is only 


righteousness and love in the world?— 


One that does not fill its space with 


learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 


nine miles from Detroit and will be: connected with it ture texts, but does give every week 32 


by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 
ed. Detroit is certain to. be a city of. considerable size. 


CLUNE, REES & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
PORTLAND,. OREGON. 


[UNITY 


columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topie, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
migit care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR, 


CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 
ASBISTANT ED, ron. 


seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. @ 
‘CHARLES H. KERR & co., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, I Vea cece ee ceeees 32.60 
One Copy, 6 Months eens 1.26 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
JoURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 

_seription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued, 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York, 

GB” Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 
All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 

O. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 

. Advertising Rates, 20 cents per ‘Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran. 
aolph Street. Chicago. All communications rela- 
tive to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PAGE.-~-Topics of the Times 


SECOND PAGE. — Professor James and Spiritual- 
ism. The Principles of Psychology. Catholicism 
and Spiritualism. 


THIRD PAGE. — The Protection of Women and 
; Children, Protection from Tornadoes. 
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. and Discriminating Approval 
i a Great Moral Force.” 


Readers of THE Je OURNAL are well aware 
that in the conduct of the paper I have ever 
been quite indifferent to the plaudits of the 
rabble, the approval of the unthinking and 
the support of sentimentalists. Equally 
careless am I of the opposition which has 
grown up and combined its forces on every 
hand, with ramifications and sympathizers 
in quarters that would surprise most read- 
ers were I to be more explicit. I have en- 
deayored to make a paper which should be 
of assistance to those who are teaching. and 
leading in their various walks of life, for 
the intelligent minority rather than for the 
unintelligent majority. I am not indiffer- 
ent to expressions of approval from the dis- 
criminating. Such approbation has great 
value; it is an actual force, aiding me to 
maintain the high standard of the paper on 
the one hand, and moulding the public 
mind on the other. I could fill pages of 
every-issue with encomiums from people 
whose judgment is rated in their respective 
cizoles of activity as most excellent. In 
Print the approval of Peter Funk of Snide- 
ville or Eliza Ann Smikes of Newton’s Cor- 
ner is just as weighty as that of Judge 

ey of Brooklyn, or Miss Doten of Bos- 
ton, to people who never heard of either 


of his Cobden home thus: 


and have no way of measuring the value of 


these judgments. I am going to give you 
this week a word from several representa- 


tive people, not to gratify my own feelings 


but to enable you the better to present THE, 


to support opinions I am sure you already 
hold. 

Most of you know of Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole, who so ably conducted the Woman's 


Department of THE JOURNAL for ten years, 


and some of you have the great good fort- 
une of personal acquaintance with her. A 
cultured Spiritualist in the highest sense of 
the word, a successful teacher, a writer of 
rapidly growing reputation, and, withal, 
highly mediumistic, her opinion has value 
in it for you. In a letter lately received. 
af ter referring to her owu very busy life Mrs. 
Poole adds: But no enforced silence 


weakens my interest in Tor JOURNAL. In- 


deed, I hope the experience and compe- 
tency of Mr. Underwood will relieve you 
of much pressure, all his old friends of 
The Index ought to take THE JOURNAL; it 
is scholarly, calm, dispassionate. I think 
last week’s (Oct. 11th) one of the best ever 
published; and the editorials are altogether 
admirable.” f 

Warren Chase is known to you as one of 
the pioneers of modern Spiritualism. After 
forty years service and an experience sur- 
passed by none, he writes from the quiet 
“I have long 
noted and regretted the condition of our 
literature and our public mediums. Very 
little of what we have in our papers or 
through our mediums is worthy of place in 
scientific and literary circles, or prints of 
our age; hence I am glad you have got B. 
F. Underwood to help you. What has 
surprised me is that what purports to come 
through entranced mediums does not reach 
a higher level. Ofcourse there are refresh- 
ing and brilliant exceptions, green oases in 
the desert of mediocrity..... As Spiritual- 
ists, we have had phenomenal evidence 
enough, and yet most of our papers, mainly 
read by Spiritualists, are filled with ac- 
counts of phenomena, spirit messages, an- 
swers to questions by spirits, long prayers 
that IT hever read and do not see the use of. 
Give me philosophy and good common 
sense, such as THE JOURNAL supplies.” 


The Sphinz, the leading Spiritualistic 
publication in Germany, has in a late num- 
ber an article on Spiritualism in America. 
Speaking of the American press it says 
THE RELIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 


‘is especially distinguished by its obstinate - 


fight against the frauds of counterfeit ma- 
ierializations, which flourish widely in the 
United States It is also severely critical 
of the spirit messages of the Banner of 
Light.....1It is extraordinarily rich and 
varied in the matter it presents, and is ren- 
dered especially interesting by its numerous 
communications, in part from very able 
and: ‘distinguished co-laborers, one of whom 
is Prof. Elliott Coues, M. D., of Washing- 
ton. I presume Prof. Coues is selected 
for special mention for the reason that his 
name is widely known in many scientific 
and other circles of continental Europe. 


Among the finest trance test mediums 
ever known in modern Spiritualism, Mrs. 
Jane E. Potter, of Boston, ranks with the 
best. I have had through her medium- 
ship the most remarkable tests of spirit 
identity and of the wisdom and foresight 
of communicating intelligences. Of late 
years Mrs. Potter has almost, if not en- 
tirely, withdrawn from public work, and 
she never encouraged a promiscuous, hete- 
rogeneous patronage. A business letter 
lately received from Mrs. Potter concludes 
as follows: 


I can not close this letter without men- 
tioning to you how much I admire the new 


form of THE JOURNAL, I have intended 
to speak of it before this, but I have been | 


so full of. care I did-not'do so.. I see such 
great improvement in the paper in every 
way. I have always given it the prefer- 
ence over.other Spiritualist papers. Dur- 
ing the past year it has seemed to have 
completed its house cleaning, as it were, 


-and come out bright and shming; and its 


readers are all very proud of it. In other 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


and free from battle stains: hard c m- 


JouRNAL to those less welk informed theft paigus. What a fight it has Had, and what 


words, it has for many years been go 


bravely, and the victory completely wong it 
has now had its bath, thrown off the clothes 
soiled in the service and put on a-suit clan 


a glorious victory it has won. of its 
future prosperity there is no doubt. 

I am very proud of the high class of in- 
telligence and character represented by my 
subscription list. My subscribers are, so 
far as I can learn, representative people in 
their several and widely separated walks 
of life. Whether wearing the judicial er- 
mine, standing in the pulpits, making laws 
at Washington, delving in the mines among 
the Rocky Mountains, struggling with the 
arduous cares of the household, navigating 
lakes or oceans, nursing the sick in hos- 
pitals or caring for the mentally diseased 
in reformatories, or everywhere, in any 
honorable vocations, THE JOURNAL’s sub- 
scribers are noted as the foremost and best 
in their field. And yet I am not satisfied! 
I want more ot them. Spiritualism needs 
more active workers among this class. 

THE JOURNAL needs your active support 
on the financial as well as on the moral 
plane. It is entitled to what you owe, if 
you are delinquent on your subscription, 
as some are. There is a vast amount of 
missionary work now falling on my shoul- 
ders which you ought to esteem it a pleas- 
ure to assist in carrying. Give me judicious 
and discriminating wordsof approval when 
you feel inspired; but give also that sub- 
stantial codperation on the business plane, 
without which financial success is im- 
possible. SSS ü 


g 
through a fearful battle and has fought 
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“OUR FLAG” -PREMIUM. 


I have been some time looking for a 
meritorious new book to offer as an induce- 
ment to new and old subs¢ribers..: I was 
seeking one that should be of universal in- 
terest and permanent value. Aftes reject- 
ing a hundred or more I selected Our 
Flag.“ See advertisement elsewhere. Every 
patriotic American needs to be familiar 
with the information given in this book, 
and every parent should see to it that the 
children of the household master its con- 
tents.’ 


The third exhibition of the Chicago - 


Florist Club will be held at the Second 
Regiment armory, on Michigan avenue, 
between Madison and Monroe streets, No- 
vember 4, 5, 6and 7. Lovers of flowers 
wil] be able to gratify their taste at this ex- 
hibition, as the generous list of. premiums 
offered will ensure a fine display. 


Mr. Home J. Field passed through Chi- 
cago last week on his way to Idaho. Though 
said by many to be a medium of great 
promise, Mr. Field has thus far declined to 
follow mediumship as a vocation, prefer- 
ring to earn his support in other ways and 
use his gifts as occasion seems to require 
for the good of others. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will publish 
in November a narrative poem in blank 
verse by William Cleaver Wilkinson, en- 
titled The Epic of Saul.” The poem 
treats of the career of Saul the Pharisee up 
to the time of his conversion. The poem 
is divided into fourteen books, each book 
having a title of its own. 


For bruises, sprains and scalds, nothing equals 
Salvation Oil, the pain-eradicator. 25c. 

Easy to take and swift to cure Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup. Sold by all druggists for 25c. 
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Baki ng Powder. 


@ e2 Most Perfect Mades429 © 


A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder— 
wi Superior to every other known. 
Used in Millions of Homes—40 Years the Standard. 
Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, Griddle Cakes 
P l A NOS. 


Palatable and Wholesome. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


No other baking powder does such work. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 


A NATURAL REMEDY FOR 


Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness, Hyster- | now York 148 Sth Ave. Washington 817 Market Spaco 
LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents.. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, III. 


ics, St. Vitus Dance, Nervousness, 
Hypochondria, Melancholia, In- 
ebrity, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Brain and Spinal 
Weakness, 


This medicine has direct action upon 
the nerve centers, allaying all irritabil- 
{ties and increasing the flow and power 
of nerve fluid. It is perfectly harmless 
and leaves no unpleasant effects. 


Oue Eam halet for sufferers of nervous df- 


been] by the Reverend 
ayne, I 


Pastor Konig, of Fort for the past i 4 — j ` 
years, 5 i 
tion by tbo MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON. 
— MEDICINE. GO., Lectures at Kimball Hall, corner State ani and Jnckaoh . : 
0 va aar. treets, Sundays at 8 p. m. Sente free. Fa eee 


— St, | , 
BY DRUGOISTS. 4 .| November 2d. Mediums ana Mediumahip, 
for $5. | tions from the audience. 
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` bacteriological inquiries and experiments. 
Alexander Petrovich of Oldenburg is providing an in- 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A HEARING. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


In Forest Hills cemetery was unveiled recently a 
granite monument in commenoration of the services 
of Horace Seaver who was editor of the Boston Investi- 
gator from 1839 to 1859. The cost of the monument, 
$1,200, was raised by popular subscription from liber- 
als in all parts of the United States. 


The American Secular union held its annual con- 
vention at Portsmouth, Ohio, last week. Dr. R. B. 
Westbrook was reélected president and Miss Ida Crad- 
dock secretary. Resolutions were adopted pledging 
the organization during the coming year to active 
work in resisting ecclesiastical encroachments upon 
the government ani in promoting complete seculariza- 
tion of the state. 


Over 27,000 women in the city of New York sup- 
porting their husbands and children, paying taxes to- 
wards the support of office holders and politicians, 
and not one of them can vote, says the Northern Light. 


What a great, free government it is under which such 


a state of affairs exists! The highest nature of man— 
the supreme tribunal of justice—can not but declare 
such a government just as crfminal as that of the 
Czar of Russia. 


Rev. William S. Dodd, whose home is in Cesarea, 
three hundred miles East of Constantinople, relates 
in the Independent that he has known of cases of 
drunkenness among the Turks. He adds: I have no 
intention of claiming that drunkenness is as prevalent 
among Mohammedans as it is in America. It is far 


from it. But those who come really to know their 


manner of life know that their supposed universal vir- 
tue in this respect is a myth. 


A Polish priest of Berlin, Wisconsin, has issued a 
circular in the German language and caused it to be 
distributed among the German Catholics of the state. 
The following is an exact translation: The time is 
not far when the Roman churches by order of the pope 
will refuse to pay the school taxes, and sooner than 
pay the agent or collector, put a bullet through his 
breast. This order can come at any time from Rome, 
and it will come so suddenly as the pulling of the trig- 


ger of a gun, and, of course, this will be obeyed, as it 
comes from God Almighty.” 


This alien priest and 
his parishioners believe that their supreme allegiance 
in all temporal as well as spiritual matters is to Rome 
first. At the commandof the See of Rome they would 
resist the payment of a school tax and put a bullet 
into the breast” of a United States officer. There is 
urgent need of the American school house and com- 
pulsory education in Wisconsin, and in other states as 
well. 


The proceedings of the recent Medical Congress at 
Berlin prove that pathological experts are devoting 


themselves assiduously to a mastery of the theory of 


germs. Curiously enough, it is at St. Petersburg that 
the most elaborate preparations are being made for 
Prince 


stitute, at a cost of £65,000, for the special considera- 


tion of contagious maladies. The building will be 


splendidly provided with all conveniences, including 
laboratories, chambers for microscopical examina- 


tions, cabinets for the professors, a common hall and 
bedrooms. Asmall railway on the Decauville principle, 
which was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition last year, 


will enable the dead bodies and live animal subjects 


of experiment to be conveyed expeditiously through 
the establishment as required, while the whole of the 
buildings will be furnished with the electric light. 
Medical men throughout the world are certain to 
watch with interest for the fruits of Prince Alexan- 
der’s munificence. There is a good deal yet to be dis- 
covered regarding the origin and operations of the 
germs which have so much to do, in health as in sick- 
ness, with the welfare or otherwise of the human 
frame, and an institution devoted exclusively to the 
pursuit is one to be hailed with gratification. 


Reincarnation is the Oriental fad which some un- 
fortunate Spiritualists have adopted to the great detri- 
ment of our progress as a movement, says the Recon- 
Structor. From a somewhat extensive personal obser- 
vation, and from information of others we have dis- 
covered this pregnant fact, that while all these dis- 
ciples of Orientalism are perfectly ready to avail 
themselves of the liberality and charity of Spiritualism 
to secure a hearing, get money and opportunity, they 
are never found consecrating themselves to the work 
of upbuilding the same. 
don’t destroy our associations and meetings. Wevery 
much doubt if any one can point to a single instance 
where one of these sapient, full-fledged Theosophists 
and yet pretending to Spiritualism has gone out into 
the highways and byways to build up spiritual socie- 
ties. Genuine spiritual lecturers have been doing this 
all the time. 


A writer in the Medium and Daybreak makes these 
sensible remarks which are worthy of the considera- 


tion of investigators of spiritual phenomena: To pro- 


duce phenomena of any kind, it is necessary to pro- 
vide the requisite conditions. Telegraphy is due to 
an electrical phenomenon, and attention has to be 
paid to electrical conditions. If we wish to telegraph 
to the continent, we must see that our batteries and 
instruments are in order. When a mind wishes to 
manifest itself, the requisite conditions have to be ob- 
served quite as strictly as in the case of the electric 
telegraph. While here in the earthly form, our 
friends possess a series of mechanical appliances 
whereby they communicate with us, either by voice, 
gesture, or action; but when they leave the material, 


they lose their. natural means of manifestation; if, 


therefore, disembodied spirits wish to commune with 
us, we must either become exalted above material into 
a spiritual condition, or we must lend them instru- 
ments by which to manifest. 


At a recent meeting of the French Geological society 
a communication from M. Transchold, of Moscow, 
was read on the non-invariability of the level of the 
ocean. It terminated with the following conclusions: 
In proportion as certain parts of the earth’s crust rise 
from the bottom of the sea above its level the latter 
must be lowered. The surface of nearly all the pres- 
ent continents have been at one time the bottom of 
the sea. They rise from the water partly because of 


They weaken, where they 


the retreat of the waters of the oceans. As continents 
are formed, one part of the waters of seas is trans- 
ported to them in form of lakes, rivers, eternal snows, 
glaciers, and organized substances. Owing to these 
actions the waters of the ocean have been constantly 
diminishing and their levels lowered correspondingly. 
In proportion as the earth cools down, ice accumulates 
near the poles and on mountains; water is taken more. 
deeply into the surface of the terrestrial crust, the 
formation of hydrated minerals being manifested 
everywhere. The result of all these conclusions 
shows us that since all the water that ever existed 


may still exist in the form of perpetual ice, snew, 
hydrated minerals, ete., the waters of all ceeans have 


been gradually disappearing, and that the lowering of 
oceans is going on even at the present day to a greater 


‘extent than ever before. 


Just as THE JOURNAL goes to press intelligence is 
received that Mrs. Ann Leah Underhill passed to the 


higher life on November 4th. The following is the 


substance of a communication received from one who 
was an intimate friend of Mrs. Underhill: Mrs. Ann 


Leah Underhill was the oldest of the three Fox sisters -- 
who stood at the front when the battle raged with. . 


fury and when all that a mystified and credulous pub- 
lic could invent was said against them to make the 
world believe them dishonest and deceitful. To Leah, 
who was the oldest sister, seems to have been com- 
mitted the government of the others. When they 
were directed to go forth and to let the world know 
the facts her sister Margaretta was the only medium 
in Rochester, Katie being on a visit to Auburn, N. Y., 
and Leah not having become a medium, although de- 
sired by the spirits to be present with her sister when 
the rappings were heard. But for Leah nothing 
might have resulted from the rappings at that time, 
for Margaretta was so frightened on the third night 
that she refused to go, by the advice of several friends 
who had intimations of intended violence by a mob.’ 
Then Leah—with Mrs. Amy Post—said that they 
would go and made ready to start; Margaretta finally 
said. Well. I will go, but I'm sure I shall be killed,” 
and she verily thought she would be on that fearful 
night; but all who were engaged in bringing Spirit- 
ualism before the public were saved- Leah had pro- 


‘found regard for the spirits as guardians, while Mar- 


garetta never had any such feeling. It was in view 
of these facts that Capron's History offSpiritualism,”™ 
said, in 1855: If ever this proves a real, permanent 


-blessing to all manhind the name of Ann Leah Brown 


since Mrs. Underhill—should stand conspicuous as 
one of the ‘heroines of history,’ who fought the battle 
against a world of opposition; while her younger sis- 
ters were the only media and after she became one 
herself,” and to the truth them uttered the world has 
been an ever living witness. Mrs. Underhill for many 
years lived a retired life, having given her services in. 
her younger days, and until she had seen Spiritual- 
ism advocated in all civilized countries. She never 
lost her interest in the cause that was the dearest to 
her of all others, as many correspondents throughout 
the country can testify. While she lived a quiet home 
life her departure will be felt by a great number who 


were recipients of her constant bounties, for she never 
sent the needy away empty and they will look in vain 
for her generous hand which gave for benevolent ob- 
jects and to private charities. ae 
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BOSTON UNITARIANISM.* 
_ Mr. Frothingham thinks that justice has not been 
done to the Unitarianism which lay between Channing 
on one side and Parker on the other.. ‘literary Uni- 
tarianism it might be called, the religion of sentiment, 
feeling, emotion, the religion of unadorned good 
sense. That the representatives of this Unitarian- 
ism, whose fame has been eclipsed by those named 
were destitute of positive creative force is admitted, 
and as a class of thinkers they held no eminent place, 
but Mr. Frothingham maintains that they contributed 
largely to ‘the freedom and ease of movement in the 
mind of this generation, its elasticity, its gracefulness, 
its love of musical expression, its demand for finish in 
thought and phrase, its modest demeanorin the pres- 
ence of great problems,” and liberalized the atmos- 
. phere even if they did not originate any philosophical 
or doctrinal system. They were scholarly gentlemen, 


fond of elegant studies, of good English, of courteous 
ways, of poetic expression, of the amenities of life.“ 


They were conservative, disliked innovation, gave no 
welcome to untried ideas; ‘‘agitation, violence, vehem- 
ence, even in the advocacy of just principles they de- 
plored; they believed in the prevalence of sweetness 
and light.” Of course such men can never possess 
creative force and can never be great leaders. 
Mr. Frothingham declares without qualification that 
Channing was the father of spiritual Christianity. 
His immense and growing fame, the dedication of 
churches in his honor; the association of his name 
with the sect, the acclaim of its most eminent men, 
preachers, critics, thinkers, the steady increase of his 
_ noblest teachings, while his limitations have been 

gradually falling away, the development of his cardi- 
-nal thoughts—upward, inward, outward—all attest 
this.” It is a good deal to say of Channing that he 
was the father of spiritual Christianity.“ Admirable 
as was his character and great as was his spiritual in- 
sight and aspiration, is there any movement or 
thought that can be traced to him with a certainty and 
- definiteness warranting Mr. Frothingham’s claim? 
We have no hesitation in saying that there is not. Of 
Parker it is justly said that his talent was practical, 
‘not speculative, an enormous leader, but not a 
subtle thinker,” had a prodigious memory, but nota 
- penetrating intellect or soaring imagination.” He 
-was direct, frank, witty, eloquent, sarcastic; he was 
Practical, executive, had great mental force and 
power of denunication and contempt. His closet 
writing would never probably have been of great 
value, nor would he have been famous as a scholar.” 
But his great force of will was directed by noble im- 
pulses in humane paths and made a power of justice. 


It is the class of men who lay between Channing and 


Parker, lacking the fervent spirituality of the one and 
impassioned earnestness of the other that Mr. Froth. 
ingham describes. To this class belonged his father, 
Dr. Nathanial L. Frothingham, reminiscences of whom 
are given in this volume and woven into a sketch of 
his time. 

‘Emerson, unable to. widen the church, left it for 
another career, Ripley abandoned it, Parker virtually 
seceded from it, but Dr. Frothingham followed the 
beaten track. As a sect the Unitarians were then in- 
different to the question of slavery, the introduction 
of which by John Pierpont as well as Parker’s ration- 

alistic criticism was deprecated by Unitarians gener- 
ally. Of the latest and best modern theological 
thought but few of the Unitarian ministers had any 
knowledge. Semler, Paulus, Strauss, DeWette, Rosen- 
muller Eichorn, Herder, of these but few knew any- 
thing. There was no sympathy with what is now 
known as modern thought. As a rule the Unitarians 
were ‘‘sensationalists,” not transcendentalists. The 
Unitarians were conservative, believers in providential 
arrangements of society, believers in respectability, in 
class distinctions.” Their theology was hazy in its 
character. Mr. Frothingham says: ‘Unless my 
memory deceives me, a decided intellectual deliver- 
ance from the bondage of tradition can be traced 
back to my boyhood.” 


Boston Unitarianism, 1820-1850. A Study of the Life 

and Work of. Nathanial Langdon Frothingham. By Oc- 

‘tavins Brooks Frothingham. New York and London: G. 
P; Putnam Sons. 1890. 


This decided deliverance” he thinks due mainly to 
Boston Unitarianism. Mr. Frothingham was reared 


and educated under Unitarian influences, and so 
powerfully does this influence now assert itself that 


he writes as though he were unaware of the intel- 
lectual activity and of the rationalistic and freethought 


influences outside of the fastidious circle to which he 
belonged. He forgets, for the moment at least, that 
Unitarianism had its intellectual, moral and religious 
antecedents and that it. was but one of the many 
phases of the thought and spirit of the times. Of the 
liberal forces that were in operation outside the Uni- 
tarian denomination, he shows small appreciation, and 
writes, indeed, as One might who was unacquainted 
with them, which Oks course is not true of Mr. Froth- 
ingham. : 


The history of Boston Unitarianism, to be of much 
value to thinkers of to-day, must be written as John 
Fiske writes American history, that is with continual 
reference as far as possible to the influences which re- 
sulted in the events, institutions and systems described 
or explained. Mr. Frothingham is a scholar, pos- 
sesses fine literary attainments, exquisite taste, dis- 
crimination, and a catholic spirit, but he is deficient 
in philosophic grasp and in the scientific spirit, and 
fails therefore in connecting events, seeing their just 
proportions and giving them their proper place in 
histcrical development. This is a work for which a 
merely literary and theological education such as Mr. 
Frothingham has in an eminent degree, is no adequate 
equipment. i l 

As Mr. Edwin D. Mead says, the Unitarian church 
«vastly exaggerates its office as a pioneering, lea ven- 
ing, original force in American religious thought and 


life, and takes credit to itself for broad and complex. 


results which are due only in a very slight degree to 
its energies or insights, but are the common results 
in itself and the other churches in varying degrees of 
the operations and pervasive influences of the Zeit- 
geist..... An admirable digester Unitarianism has cef- 
tainly been, but not, as seems to us, a great producer 
or energy, not a ‘pioneer.’ It has been singularly: 
barren, it seems to us, of original virile powers; and 
when fresh and vital forces have indeed sprung up 
within it, true prophets and pioneers, as once, in the 
case of.Emerson and Parker there did, it has hastened 
to disown them, to thwart and repress them. We do 
not think that we risk much in saying that these two 
disowned children alone—Emerson and Parker—have 
done more genuine ‘pioneering’ and ‘leavening’ work 
for American religious thought than the whole Uni- 
tarian church in all its life. They have done and are 
still doing their revolutionizing work for Unitarianism 
and orthodoxy alike—for orthodoxy not through and 
by Unitarianism, but directly and at first hand. Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species’ and the ‘Mechanique Céleste 
are what made the new heavens and the new earth, and 


the mails brought the news to Cambridge and to An- 


dover.” Mr. Mead mentions also German criticism 
and the new spirit of our poetry and literature, which 


have gone where the Unitarian bell was never 


heard,” and the writings of the English Broad Church- 
men, as important aids. ‘‘We think it is not too 
much to say that the Origin of Species’ and Strauss’ 
‘Life of Jesus’ alone have done more leavening work 
in the various churches than the whole Unitarian in- 
fluence.” 

Mr. Mead further says ‘‘The deadly feeling of hav- 
ing attained” was what sent so much of our New Eng- 
land Unitarianism to sleep, almost to seed, forty years 
ago, petrifying almost a generation iħto material not 
only most impervious to new religious thought, but, 
what in this matter is equally impartant and indica- 
tive, most provincial, Philistinish and essentially 
small in its apprehensions of the scopeof half a dozen 
recent intellectual movements, and stolid even to the 
calls of inevitable and urgent social reforms.” These 


facts can not be ignored in any just element of the at- 


titude and influence of the Unitarianism of the past. 
That of to-day is better and under the influence, of 
forces from without as well as within it is steadily 
improving. This is not less true of all the other sects. 
which are powerfully affected by the progremive 
forces of the age. > . 


“GODLESS SCHOOLS. = 


Bishop Keane in cape and cassock, occupied the 
pulpit of Appleton chapel, Harvard college, on the 
occasion of the delivery of the annual Dudleain ser- 
mon which has been given since 1750. He could not 
allow the opportunity to pass without indulging in the 
remarks usual to his order about the exclusion of 
God from our public schools. At the banquet in Chi- 
cago last Wednesday in honor of Archbishop Feehan, 


one of the speakers—Rev. McGovern—in the. course 


of a speech to the toast Our Holy Father,” said that l 
the pope ‘‘has vigorously protested against godless 
schools.” By ‘godless schools,” of course is meant 
schools in which religion is not taught; and there is 
no religion that can be taught in the schools with the 
sanction of the holy father“ except the Roman Cath- 
olic. Why should schools in which boys and girls are 
taught to read and write, and are educated in the com- 
mon branches to fit them for the work, of life, be char- 
acterized as godless. 

An elementary education is needed by all as a means 
to an end—as a preparation for meeting the demands 
and discharging the duties of life. Is learning to 
read and write or learning the facts of geography 
“‘godless” because it is not accompanied by prayer, 
pious ejaculations, singing of hymns or counting of 
beads. Catholic children can be taught as the church 
requires at their homes, and in private schools. Why 
object to our public schools because the Catholic faith 
is not taught there, when they are schools of the state, 


supported by public money, for the education of all, 


irrespective of religious beliefs? What the Catholic 
church wants is that it shall be given control of the 
public schools or as many of them as may be needed 
for the attendance of Catholic children; in other words 
it wants a division of the school fund and the support 
of Catholic schools by the state. The policy of this 
church is dictated from Rome. The holy father” 
denounces our public school system and Bishop Kat- 
zer of Wisconsin denounces all who do not vote for 
the repeal of the Bennett law as traitors to the-Catho- 
lic church. Thus the ecclesiastical whip is cracked 
over the people of a denomination and hierarchical 
and church influence is brought to bear against the 
wise policy of unsectarian public schools and univer- 
sal education in this Republic. It is time the Ameri- 
can people were awake to a realization of the situa- 
tion. 


EDUCATING BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER. 


A few weeks ago THE JOURNAL had occasion to 
refer to some Brooklyn teachers whose soulful sensi- 
bilities were harrowed by the immoral suggestiveness 
of Longfellow’s Building of the Ship.“ Now comes 
the reported statement of Francis A. Waterhouse, 


head of the Boston Ladies’ School, that female beauty 


is a serious bar to high educational attainments; that 
coeducation is dangerous, and that boys and pretty 
girls should be kept apart. «I recall,” he said to a 
reporter, one beautiful young girl who was so at- 
tractive that half the boys were ready to do her bid- 
ding. She was to my mind a serious menace to the 
good of the institution and I expelled her. By em- 
ploying her fascinations and blandishments on a school 
committeeman she succeeded in getting herself rein- 
stated, much against my better judgment, and a short 
time later she more than fulfilled my anticipations by 
eloping with one of the schoolboys, to whom she was 
clandestinely married:” All the circumstances are 
not stated, but the case, whatever the outcome, would 
seem to fall far short of proving that it is dangerous 
to have boys and girls in the same school room. 
There is another man, a school trustee in Indiana, 
who refused to employ any young lady teacher who 
would not first sign a contract that she would not re- 
ceive the attentions of any young man during her 
period of employment. A newspaper representative 
who was present at a recent meeting of Cook county 
(III.) teachers reports,some of the remarks he heard 
in regard to that Indiana trustee: 

“I don’t swear,” exclaimed Col. Parker, president of the 
association, or I would express my opinion of such a 
man.“ Now such a demand is unreasonable,“ main- 
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tained Mrs. Parker. Just suppose that this rule had 
been maintained heretofore, what would Col. Parker have 
done for a wife, and what would I have done for a hus- 
band? These school trustees insist that lady teachers 
shall be pretty, and that they shall not be married, and 
now if they intend to deny them the privilege of a beau, 
what's to become of them?” 

Mr. L. Schoeder, of Park Ridge, signee at the pretty 
young ladies who sat in the seat with him and said: It 
isn’t right!” 

“I wouldn't sign such contract!“ exclaimed the young 
ladies in a chorus. J would quit teaching first, but 
please don’t use my name; it wouldn’t do.” 

J. B. Williams, of the Riverdale school, said: ‘The 
privilege of entertaining beaus ought to be limited,” but 
after a bevy of young girls took him away to the corner 
and talked with him he returned and said: I have con- 
cluded that love ought not to be interfered with.” 

Boys and girls should grow up in each others’ com- 
pany and be educated together, and neither young 
men nor young women should be required, in becom- 
ing teachers, to submit to any unnatural restrictions. 
There is something indicative of morbidness, pru- 


riency and mental and moral unwholesomeness in 


‘much that is said by those who see only danger in the 


face and form of the beautiful girl and immorality 


and vice in the association of the sexes. 


“THE SUBMERGED TENTH.” 


General Booth, of the Salvation Army, is the author 
of a book, which is a topic of discussion in England, 
entitled. In Darkest England and the Way Out.” It 
is a work of 300 pages and presents a scheme for the 
relief of poverty, ignorance and vice in what the au- 
thor call the ‘‘submerged tenth of the population” 

The plan of General Booth, for the alleviation of 
the distress of the masses of English whose wants pre- 
vent them from paying heed to morals or spiritual 
welfare is to raise a fund of £1,000, 000, the income of 


the greater part of which is to be devoted to aiding 


the poverty stricken. General Booth's life work 
among the poor enables him to judge of the extent 
of poverty among the English people. He estimates 
that a tenth of the population of that nation is in ac- 
tual need of such assistance as could be rendered by 
such a fund. 

General Booth proposes to found a city colony for 
the hungry and homeless of the metropolis, who will 
be given work in labor yards and factories chopping 
wood, making mats, sewing sacks, ete. In this con- 
nection will be organized the Household Salvage 
Brigade,” which will collect enough broken victuals, 
old clothes, newspapers, etc., to support the refuges 
and factories of the city colony. The second feature 
is a farm colony, to be recruited from the city colony 
when the members will again use the London Sal- 
vage Brigade” as a basis for support. Immense pig- 
geries will be established, and the pigs will supply 
brush and bacon factories, bone and button works, 
grease and soap works, etc. There will also be sec- 
ond-hand clothes and boot establishments, employing 
an army of tailors and cobblers. Each man will 
build his own house or shanty and no public houses 
will be permitted. Finally, General Booth proposes 
to found a foreign colony, recruited from the other 
two. A tract of land will be taken in South Africa 
and the best workers from each colony sent there, but 
obliged to repay the cost of their transportation by 
their future labor. 


The London Daily Newssays: ‘‘There is something 
captivating in the grandeur and completeness of the 
scheme. As an intellectual effort it is like the day- 
dream of a philanthropist revised by a practical man. 
The Salvation Army may fail in this great attempt, 
but we are distinctly of the opinion that it ought to be 
The Daily Telegraph 
comments thus: Waste labor to waste land is Gen- 
eral Booth’s watchword. It all reads like More's 
‘Utopia,’ but the General’s firm faith in the possibility 
of his scheme carries the reader away. It is better, 
at all events, to dream of a social panacea than to ac- 
quiesce in-things as they are. The world was never 


yet cured by pessimism.” 


The English press recognizes the tact that there is 
in London and other English cities a vast amount of 


poverty and wretchedness, and the importance of some 
practical measure for its relief commensurate with 
its extent and its chronic character. 


THE NAME CHRISTIAN. 


In his address in this city, last week, Mr. M. J. 
Savage, after outlining the Unitarian church of the 
future, saying that it would continue to be theistic, for 
the reason that Unitarians believe in 


One law, one element 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves, 


raised the question: Is a church like this I have 
outlined a Christian church.” In answering it he 
said in substance that measured by the standard of 
the creeds, it may not be, but that remembering what 
Jesus taught in regard to God our father, life forever 
with God, and loving help as the condition of all 
good, we may be content to let the sects quarrel over 
names, while we, like the great Galilean, go about 
our father’s business. Doubtless this position is satis- 
factory to many liberal minds who call themselves 
Christians, although they have outgrown belief in the 
distinctive theological doctrines of the Christian sys- 
tem and hold only to those elements of religion which 
are as much a part of Mohammedanism, for instance, 
as of Christianity; others think this position involves 
inconsistency. Mr. William J, Potter, president of 
the Free Religious Association, though a theist, a most 
devout man and certainly a Christian, if a Christlike 
disposition and life can make a man one, is among 
those who decline to call themselves Christians. 

Mr. Potter said in an editorial printed in The Index 
in 1882: 

Several years ago we came to the conclusion that no one 
who would not call himself a follower of Christ in a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which he might call himself a 
follower of Socrates or Buddha or Emerson, is properly 
entitled a Christian, and since that time we have not 
assumed the name. To apply it as some radicals do to 
the ethical and humane principles of universal religion, 
appears to us not only illogical, but unjust and derogatory 
to those who have reached the same principle from other 
religions than the Christian. To illustrate, Dr. Adler 
and Mr. Salter are, in substantial agreement on religious 
problems theoretically and practically, the one coming 
from Judaism, the other from Christianity. Why should 
Mr. Salter insist on calling their common belief and con- 
duct Christian“ more than Dr. Adler should insist on 
calling them Jewish.“ Both abjuring as they do the 
special authority of the religions from which they have 
come, they are more rational and more just to drop also 
their old religious names for some new name that shall 
impartially cover their new common faith. And this is 
what we. have felt ourselves compelled to do. 


CONDENSE. 


Well written, carefully prepared contributions are 
always welcomed by THE JOURNAL. The more care 
in preparation the shorter and more lucid will be the 


articles. As a rule, all that can be profitably said at 


one time on a single topic may be covered in one 


thousand to thirteen hundred words. Collateral themes: 


should be rigidly excluded and the main subject held 
closely in hand. If the subject is one covering large 
scope, it can better be treated under different heads 
and in several short articles, each independent of the 
other, but all making for the same end. It requires 
care and a persistent effort to follow these suggestions, 
and the increased attention of readers and the grow- 
ing ability to put things cogently and concisely will 
far more than compensate for the trouble. THE JouR- 
NAL does not wish to repress the flow of contributions, 
but rather to stimulate it, by giving a greater variety 
to each issue, and by helping contributors to clarify 
their thought and avoid wastage of good material. <A 
single loosely thought out, hastily written long article 
often contains germs of a half dozen clear cut and 
readable essays. 


Referring to the announcement of Rev. Richard D. 
Harlan, son of Justice Harlan of the United States 
Supreme court, and pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of New York, of his determination to resign 
his pastorate, the Chicago Tribune says: If the lines 


are to be drawn as strictly as this the church will be. ` 


in danger of losing more of its brainy young men. It 
had better cling all the more tightly to its old 
preachers who can subscribe to the olg formulas, for 
the young men who are abreast with the develop- 
ments of science can not be relied upon conscientiously 
to teach as literal truth what their fathers and grand- 
fathers preached and believed. The church will lose 
more Richard Harlans unless it allows them to preach 
according to their best light, which is the only light 
an honest, conscientious man can have for his guide. 
If it can not give the young men this latitude it will 


‘have to content itself with the elders who were edu- 


cated differently. 


A writer in the National View, noticing the death 
of Philip H. Montague said: When our friends leave 
their earthly bodies we are apt to shudder as the mor- 
tal remains are consigned to the cold and silent grave 
and to locate them afar off, hidden from our mortal 


eyes and removed beyond the reach of human affec- 


tions and living sympathies. But if we can realize 
the natural truth, that the spirit interblends with this 
world, that there is only a thin veil between them, 
that there is no death for the spirit, that what seems 


so is transition, that when our friends put off mortal- | 
ity, because by reason of trials, sufferings and dis- 


eases, their mortal bodies can no longer obey their 
wills and serve their purposes, that they have put on im- 
mortality and have entered into their spiritual bodies, 
which are perfectly natural and well adapted to meet 
all their wants and requirements of the spiritual 
world—when we realize fully these glorious truths, 
all gloom and despondency will leave us, and we 
know that in accordance with God's immutable nat- 
ural laws, all is well with our friends. l - 


The Emperor of Austria is against capital punish- 
ment. 


affix his name to the warrant which he tore in pieces- 


Recently a death-warrant was brought to him 
to sign, says the Independent Spectator; he refused to 


This is the best thing we have heard of a crowsed--~ a 


head doing for some time. Its influence is worth 


much at the present time, when the question of capi- 


tal punishment is being so generally discussed. The 
day will come when enlightened and civilized men will 
no more think of slaying their fellowmen through the 
machinery of law than they now think of taking the 
life of those who in their judgment are no benefit to 
society. But when this hour of splendid enlighten- 
ment will arise, depends in a measure on each one of 
us. We may be of small consequence individually, 
but we each have some influence and it is our duty, to 
throw the whole weight of that influence on the side 


‘| of progress, humanity, and a better civilization. 


In a letter to Light, London, Prof. F. W. H. Myers 
writes: Let me say then, in a word, that I am wholly 
at one with my colleagues as to the methods of our 
research, although I inevitably differ from some of 
them as to some of the results obtained. Such differ- 
ence, I say, is inevitable; inasmuch as the society has 
never professed any common creed, but includes, as a 
matter of fact, almost all shades of opinion, from Ro- 
man Catholics to agnostics, and from convinced Spir- 
itualists to men who entirely disbelieve in human sur- 
vival. The belief in which we are, I hope, united is 
a belief in scientific method, and a conviction that in 
this, as in all other inquiries, an indolent acquiescence 
in evidence less than the best attainable is one of those 


short cuts which are likely to prove the longest way 


round. 


Says Oliver Thorne Miller in Popular Science 
Monthly for October: It seems more beautiful to lay 
our friends to rest, softly pillowed, shrouded in satin, 
inclosed in rosewood, covered with flowers, and of 
anything beyond we refuse to think. We erect the 
imposing marble, set out the blossoming plant, and 
carry flowers to the spot. The cemetery appeals 
more strongly to the sentiment than does the crema- 
tory. I find no fault with sentiment, but I say it will 
more appropriately cling around an urn containing 


the pure ashes of what was once a loved form than 
about the unmentionable and h 8 ya 
covered by our flowers. 


the meeting of the Association for the Advancement 


7 witticism in regard to Our Strong minded Sis- 
ters,” and ‘‘the weaker vessel” which a few years 
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Clubs,” with which she is practically familiar, was 
read in her absence by the secretary of the associa- 
tion, Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles. 

At the closing meeting, School Inspector Hughes, 
of Toronto, made a short speech full of compliment 
to the ladies of the association, in which he said that 
at first some of the men were a little afraid of the 
scientific women, but during the session they had got 
over this. We have learned,” he said. that you 
are a body of women whom we can respect, and with 
whom it is an honor to coöperate in any way.” 


THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN CANADA. 


By Sara A. UNDERWOOD. 


No recent event has so clearly marked the progress 
made towards the social emancipation of women as 


of Women recently held in Toronto. I am in receipt 
of copies of the Globe, Mail, and Empire, the leading 
daily papers of that conservative Canadian city, each 
containing full reports of over two columns of the 
meeting couched in not only respectful but compli- 
mentary language, while ‘the editorial pages have 
none of the contemptuous criticism or invidious 


COMING ASPECTS OF THE PLANET SATURN. 
By ELLIOT Cougs. 


Just now the spirit of prophecy is rife, and horo- 
scopes of the world are cast by more than one dreamer 
of dreams. Bhchanan's predictions of last July at- 
tracted general attention. Others have followed; yet 
others will follow. In all their variations, due to in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies, they are unanimous in their 
declaration of great political, social and religious 
revolutions now immanent, as well as of some physical 
cataclysms affecting profoundly the crust of the earth. 
So far the prophets and visionaries—what has science 
to say? Science speaks with mathematical certitude 


ago such a gathering would surely have evoked. 
The head lines too are changed completely in tone. I 
quote from the Globe’s heading, The Women's Con- 
vention—Business-like Procedure.—Woman and her 
Right to the Ballot.” From the Mail ‘Women of 
Worth—Brilliant Addresses and Discussions—Sound 


‘meetings during the session. 


regard to them aroused a very spicy discussion. 
Georgia Louise Leonard, of Washington, D. C., held 


Reasoning Clothed in Eloquent Language.” From the 


Empire The Dearer, Better Half—Striking, Able, and 
Clever Papers.” 


Not the papers alone showed this visiting body of 
American women great respect, but the people and 


the city officials of-Toronto showed them every atten- 
tion and honor possible. The platform of the great 
Pavilion was placed at the disposal of the Association, 
and it was draped with English, Canadian and Ameri- 
can flags in honor of the occasion, while a large and 
beautifully colored inscription bid the ladies Wel- 
come to Toronto!” The congress was invited to visit 
all the public buildings, the university, schools, Wom- 
en’s Medical college, otc. A committee was sent 


from the city officials to take all who would go to a 


long carriage drive taking in all the principle points 
of attraction and interest within Toronto's limits, and 
a public reception was given the association by lead- 
ing men and women of the city. It was a red letter 
day for womanhood everywhere! = 

The papers read and the addresses given by the 


women themselves were worthy of the occasion. 


The President, Julia Ward Howe, presided at all the 
Among the notable pa- 
pers read and discussed was that of Mrs. F. W. Parker 
of the Ilinois Normal Training school on More 
Pedagogy in Our Universities and Normal Schools,” 
which was an earnest plea for more thorough training 
of teachers for their work. Education in America,” 
she said, ‘‘is under the conventional domination of 
forms fixed by tradition, and the disheartening result 
of this is a woeful indifference to the study of the best 
methods of education. In Germany the principle of 
pedagogic training has a firm hold; and there is a 
chair devoted to the purpose in every university.” 


Several Chicago members took part in the discussion 


of Mrs. Prrker’s admirable paper. Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Well s paper advocating individual moral energy 
in eradicating social ills instead of special legislation in 
Miss 


the close attention of the audience on a theme new to 
many of those present, the status of Women in An- 
cient Egypt, which she showed to have been freer 
and more elevated than in many of the later cultivated 
nations. Of this paper the Empire says: It was 
rich in thought and poétical expression and of a most 


engrossing interest in its description of Ancient 


Egypt.” 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, of Denver, Colorado, one of 
THE JOURNAL'S: valued contributors, whose portrait 
appears in the Toronto Mail’s report of the proceed- 
ings of the congress, gave a very brilliant and critical 
paper on The Dramas of Henrik Ibsen” in relation 
to their embodiment of an ideal womanhood and their 
influence in arousing attention to some hitherto ignored 
phases of the woman question. Helen Campbell’s 
thoughtful and suggestive paper on Working Girls’ 


the effect of some rudimentary and fitful cause. 
adverse argument is to be founded on a presumed 
want of use. 
alleged and respectably supported fact, merely be- 


respecting certain movements of the planet Saturn 
within the next few years which profoundly affect its 
position relative to the earth. 

In 1891, on September 22d, Saturn being in Leo, 
the earth will pass from the south to the north side 
of Saturn's ring. There it will remain until the win- 


ter of 1905-6, when it will return to the south side, 


followed by the sun, Saturn being then in Aquarius. 
In 1921, Saturn having returned to Leo, the earth 
will pass again to the north side and be soon followed 
by thesun. The same year (1921) the earth will 
again pass to the south side and back again, to re- 
main there until 1935, when the like movements will 
recur, Saturn being again in Aquarius. 

If I am not mistaken, more than one of the proph- 
esies now before the public bear directly as to date 
upon the years in which these planetary changes of 
relative position occur. An astronomer would call this a 
‘‘coincidence.” An astrologer would call it—what 
would an astrologer call it? Not being one, I do not 
know. 

1726 N street, WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24, 1890. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 
By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


III. 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Those who have examined the mesmeric marvels of 
our physical organism can be at no loss to understand 
how impossible it is to stop there, and close that 
mysterious volume of psychical knowledge, which 
opens its wonderful pages to our view, as we become 
fitted to profit by them. In the mesmeric experiences, 
my first knowledge was forced upon me; so here too 
the same fortuitous proof followed me up, and despite 
my obstinate incredulity, bound me around with a 
chain of evidence impossible to be treated lightly by 
a rational being. 

We are not to suppose with our present imperfect 
knowledge of the subject that we can derive any in- 
formation from the promiscuous use of clairvoyant 
revelation, on which we would be justified in placing 
reliance. 
in spontaneous revsalments alone we may with any 
confidence hope for a verification. The formal tests, 
that from time to time have been proposed, are falla- 


cious in the last degree, and almost necessarily end in 


failure; no conclusion is to be drawn from their want 
of success. We can seldom hope to utilize this faculty 
in recovering lost property, or reading concealed bank 
notes. The reality is to be established by patient ob- 
servation until proof comes spontaneously. It is not 
part of our usual physical life and at the best is but 
No 


To contend against the reality of an 


So many obscure conditions exist, that it is 


cause we do not know its place in the vast volume of 
nature, is a rank abuse of reason. 

After my long experience and the rigorous demon- 
strations I have been favored with, there seems to be 
no certain expectation of the reliability of clairvoyant 
statements until they are verified by subsequent in- 
vestigation. The sources of error are numerous; 
ignorance on our part of the proper conditions in 
which this power can best exert itself ranks among 
the foremost; fatigue, misleading, health of the body, 
tranquility of mind, unfair mental influence of others, 
undue eagerness not to fail, and perhaps many other 
disturbing causes which evade detection. 


The nearest approach to a reasonable confidence is 
in those peculiar cases, where a clairvoyant volun- 
tarily appoints a future day and hour for the promised 
revelation. A true sensitive perceives infinitely 
clearer than we can possibly do the causes which 
affect lucidity, and if not misled by some ignorant or 
dishonest promptings of thought or voice, we may en- 
tertain a reasonable hope of a successful issue at the 
appointed time. We can not overrate the influence 
our own purposes exert on the clairvoyant. Love of 
truth and honesty of thought are above all the open 
sesame to her powers. In the face of unfairness and 
hostile criticism, the doors of this sensitive faculty 
firmly close, we can not open them with a sledge ham- 
mer. 

The cases which I have selected are those of persons 
of a cultured class in private life, with whose daily 
walk and surroundings I am as familiar as with my 
own. r 

By the orders of her physician, a lady had been 
kept in a dark room for an extremely threatening in- 
flammation of her eyes. A publication by the late 
Archbishop Whately had directed the attention of this 
lady’s friends to the subject of mesmerism, and being 
on terms of intimacy with the family, I was requested 
to devote myself occasionally to her service. As I ẹn- 
tered the house for this purpose, I placed my hat on 
the rack in the hall, and proceeded up stairs to her 
room, which I found so extremely dark that nothing 
was visible to me at first. By the light of a match I 
took in the situation generally, and began the passes. 
The patient proved to be exceedingly sensitive, and ‘it 
was soon evident by a change in the tone of her voice 
and the character of her replies that she was asleep. 


During the conversation, the handle of the door 
was shaken, as if some one on the outside was unable 
to turn it. The lady exclaimed, ‘‘That is the little 
boy Franky with your hat on his head.” 
was soon turned, and the little fellow stood in the 
doorway with my hat on. He had been playing on 
the sidewalk, and seeing me enter had followed and 
in his sport put on my hat and came to the room where 
Iwas. As there were no natural means cf knowing 
that it was Franky at the door, or that he had my hat 
on his head, the opportunity was improved for further 
experiment. Taking the hat, I quietly placed in it 
the first articles which came under my hand in the 
dark (the door had been closed), the one a brush and 
the other a vial, picked up from a formidable array 
on the dressing table, and placed them on a wardrobe 
about seven feet high. 
had been done. She immediately told me where the 
hat was, and inside of it there was a brush, and away 


down, as if in a deep well, she saw g-a-r-g-l-e. Strik- 


ing a light, I examined the bottle and found it empty, 
but on brushing off the accumulated dust, saw the 
statement verified by the printed label, Gargle. 


Whatever ingenious solutions may be hazarded by 
those who were not present, to the observer who alone 
can judge of all the circumstances, there is but one, 
namely, a mode of perception by other means than 
the natural senses. The husband of this lady was 
very unwilling to believe that so extraordinary a 


faculty had been developed in his simple-hearted little 
wife, whom he had never suspected of being able to 


see through a millstone, until he was at length obliged 
to confess the fact. His favorite method of experi- 
ment was to set the hands of the hall clock at hazard, 


and then rush in to ask the time they pointed at. His 


wife generally reprimanded him for playing tricks 
with the timepiece, and until she wearied of its repe- 
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Turning to her I asked what 
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coat pocket. 


from the precious tree. 
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tition, in very many instances told the hour pointed 
This lady finally recovered her 


out by the hands. 
health as well as her eyesight and ceased to be clair- 
voyant. 


Another excellent proof of this remarkable power 
was exhibited at a later period, on the arrival of a 


young relative from a sea voyage. Immediately on 
landing he had taken the first train, and on reaching 
the house hastily threw his top coat down in the draw- 
ing room, and without being announced hurried up 
stairs, where he found his sister in a mesmeric sleep. 
She knew him before he spoke and although delighted 
to meet him, like a careful sister, began to chide him 
«for putting flour, treacle, ginger and eggs in his best 
The poor lad- was dismayed at the 
charge, and denied it with some warmth, at the same 
time throwing open his jacket that we might see he 
had nothing of the kind on his person, when the 
clairvoyant explained that it was not the coat he had 
on, but the one he had left in the drawing room. His 
exclamation, ‘How did you know that,” made the 
matter worth following up, and going down to the 
room I brought the coat up with me, and to the amuse- 
ment of all present extracted from one of the pockets 
a square of gingerbread large enough for a substantial 
meal. The clairvoyant heartily enjoyed the joke. 

The same persons on another occasion furnished as 
remarkable an instance as the foregoing of this in- 
comprehensible power. This young fellow had taken 
a fancy to rear silk worms, and had brought some 
with him in paper boxes. In his quest of food for his 
pets he espied a few tender leaves on an imported 
mulberry tree, which was with difficulty being nursed 
into a feeble life. He furtively stripped the boughs, 
and with the evidence of his misdemeanor fresh upon 
him, had the temerity to enter the room when the 
clairvoyant was in a mesmeric sleep. 
she exclaimed, ‘‘you ought not to have taken those 
leaves, you have killed the tree. You have taken 
fourteen of them, wrapped them in another leaf, tied 
them in your handkerchief and put them in that 
pocket. You have just taken them.“ 

The embarrassment of the young culprit was evi- 
dence enough of his guilt, but making him draw out 
his handkerchief from the indicated pocket, I untied it 


and found, first a cabbage leaf, then fourteen mulberry 


leaves, and going into the garden felt, as I saw the 
next morning, that nearly every leaf ‘had been rifled 
The whole of this transac- 
tion, theft and all, was after dark. 

Being in company with an eminent physician of 
London, whom I then met for the first time, and of 
whose family affairs I had no knowledge whatever, 
I related to him some facts which had come under my 
notice. It appeared that he had tried some abortive 
experiments with an alleged Clairvoyant, and as they 
had failed, he made the too common mistake of fancy- 
ing that the matter he had not as yet been able to 
learn himself could not be learned by others, and that 


his ignorance was the measure of all knowledge on 
the subject. 


Before parting he gave me a note of three lines, 


from which he had torn the date, address and signa- 
ture, as a test for the first good clairvoyant I might 


fall in with. When the opportunity offered, the note 


was submitted with the following result: The man 
who wrote this was a wild-looking man, always gaz- 
ing downwards as if searching for something, He is 
the same man who gave you this note; he was not in 
his right mind when he died. You think I do not 
know what I am saying” (this thought did cross my 


mind) but I mean he was the same blood, he called 


him brother. He was a very ill-tempered man, dark 
and scowling. It was very hot where he died, and 
they buried him among the poor people. They 
thought they had brought his body home, but they 
brought another. It makes me ill to look at him; he 
trembles all over.” 


Doctor and requested an explanation of it, if there 
was any to begin. 

He told me that the note had been written by his 
brother who was supposed to have been deranged, and 
had a peculiar manner of watching the ground; that 
be wandered abroad and died of delirium tremens in 


«Why, E,“ 


I handed this statement to the 


a southern country, without friends or money and was 
buried in the paupers’ allotment. His body as was 
supposed had been brought home, but there were se- 
rious doubts entertained as to its identity. Neither 
the clairvoyant, who was a most estimable lady and 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, nor myself 
had any knowledge whatever of this unfortunate 
brother, or knew that such a person had existed. The 
lady had never even heard of the gentleman who gave 
me the note. 

On a certain Thursday afternoon a gentleman whose 
mind was much exercised by the effects of a long 
drouth on his suffering grounds incidentally asked a 
member of his family who was being mesmerized for 
some acute neuralgic pains as to the probability of 
rain during the night, as there were indications of an 
approaching storm. The patient declared in the most 
positive way that there would be no rain in the night, 
no rain on Friday, no rain on Saturday, but that on 
Sunday whilst we were at dinner, there would be a 
heavy shower. Sunday arrived and not a. drop had 
fallen, and not a cloud was seen during the day. At 
seven dinner was served and we sat down to it with- 
out a hope of the much needed rain, but before long 
distant thunder warned us that the predicted storm was 
approaching, and it broke upon usin acopious shower 
before we had left the table. 

The explanation of a fact of this kind, of such fre- 
quent occurence that coincidence is impossible, is to 
be looked for, perhaps, in the exquisite judgment of 
the somnambule, as to the time when certain causes 
then in operation will produce their inevitable results, 
rather than to an absolute prediction of à future event. 
The next relation, however, in some of its details 
seems to indicate a power of prophecy per se. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


5 SPIRITUALISM. : 
By WARREN CHASER. 


The wild theories and vague speculations of writers 
and speakers on Spiritualism are nearly as numerous 
as those of Christians and seem to be largely. drawn 
from that source from which most of the writers and 
speakers come into the, to them, new religion. Among 
these is a theory of eternal life, by which is meant 
eternal, conscious, individual existence based entirely 
on the fact, now well established, that the human 
mind passes through death intact, whether the indi- 
viduality, or form, does or not. The mind is an entity 
without the individuality,the latter being subjective as 


in dreams—at least so it seems to me from a large ex- 


perimental observation. 


I am not able to see how the fact of a new birth into 
another life is any more evidence that it-is an seter- 
nal life” than the birth into this is; to me it seems as 
essential that a preëxistence to this must be a part of 
an eternal life as the one that succeeds this short 
earthly stage of being. The speculations on life seem 
curious. To me life seems to be an imponderable, in- 
visible element, never increased or diminished and from 
an eternal source or overflowing fountain entering into 
all forms of organic existence, but not creating them, 
as it is plainly proved that even protoplasm may rest 
inert and as dead matter until something starts it into 
organic life, and it is the essential material in starting 
all organic forms. When an organization ceases to 
perform its normal and natural functions, or is what 
we call dead, life does not leave it but stands ready to 
enter into new forms as they are made up from the 
changing matter of the decaying form.. 

I do not claim to be exempt from these theories and 
speculations but mine are not drawn from Christianity, 
as I was never in it and never adopted any of its 
theories. Christians claim to know many things 
which I do not and to have a source of knowledge 
which is beyond the realm of science. All scientific 
experiments limit knowledge to the senses and in each 
order and species of animal life the knowledge is re- 
stricted to the senses of the creature, rising only as 
the senses increase and broaden; and as we go down 
to where there is no sense, there is certainly no knowl- 
edge. My organ of time is deficient and I can not tell 


one time from another and never knew of a discord in 


music, and yet I love music. The dog that howls at it 
must be hurt by it. 
COBDEN, ILL. 


A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. ` 
By ATHENE. l 


During the last decade I have read of the dual ap- 
One case stated by 
Blumenbach was that of a young, amiable, talented 


pearance of several individuals. 


school teacher who could not be retained long in any 
school or college, because her pupils would see her 
sometimes at the head of their class in the class room, 
while others taking a recess would see her at the same 
time walking in the garden, etc. I do not think the 
laws explaining this double appearance have yet been 
fully explained. I will relate a case ae happened. 
before my own eyes. 

My wife and family some years ago were living in 
Arizona. While I was absent on business in New 
York, my daughter Estella, Mrs. W. E. Hensley, who 
is very sensitive and' mediumistic, became anxious on 
account of my prolonged absence from home. I re- 
tired one night as usual to rest; slept very pleasantly 


and awoke about break of day, and turned over with 
i I had scarcely done so, when 
two hands grasped my shoulders with great force and 


my face to the wall. 


turned me completely round, when I saw with sur- 
prise my wife, as I at first supposed, standing near 
me. My first thought was that she had died and that 
this was her spirit which had come to say farewell, 
which generally takes place when any member of my 
family takes its departure for the other world: 

I noticed particularly the dress, which was made 
from a stuff I had sent to the family several. months 


before; besides she had a black silk handkerchief tied <a 


around her head turbanlike, which I remembered 
she sometimes used wben troubled with rosie 1 
exclaimed, ‘Lola! Lola!” But as I spoke, her eyes 


glanced at æ large-size doll that lay on an armchair _ 


near my bed, which had a lifelike appearance, whic 
she evidently mistook for a real child, for she ~- 
back, receding from me, but perceiving that iv was 
only a doll she turned her face full toward me, stand- 
ing in front of a large looking glass between two 
windows, and as she gave me a pleasant recognition, 
the light being better, I saw distinctly her features, 
and that it was my daughter Estella; gradually she 
rose from the floor and dematerialized and faded 
away. 

I was still alarmed, thinking she had died, and the 
same day wrote to my family in Arizona telling them 
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about the strange occurrence,-and intimating that! 


was expecting to hear of her death. In due time I 


received an answer to my letter telling me that on the 


morning of the day Estella had appeared to me in 


New York she, at the breakfast table, told the family | 


that she had been to New York and had seen her 
father, and tried to give them an account of the way. 
eondition or state she had traveled, but which all the 
family supposed was only a dream. Such is my sim- 
ple story. Can you or any of your many correspond- 
ents who are deeply versed in spiritual phenomena 
explain how these things occur? 

I will give you my opinion and understanding of 
this matter. Iam aware that everything we behold 
around us as the work of man was first spirit- 
ual before it was made natural or. material. The 
architect first projects from his mind on paper the 
house he is going to build and then it is built; and so 
with all men’s doings of every species and kind—or, 
in other words, thefr thoughts, ideas and affections 
become materialized. It is one of the universal laws 
of the spiritual world that all thoughts, ideas or affec- 
tions of angels or spirits are seen in their correspond- 
ing respective forms, in their surroundings, and that 
the forms of their dwellings, furniture, clothing, 
landscapes, etc., vary and change according to their 
states or conditions; and if we think deeply upon this 


subject we find that we obey a similar law, for we are 4 


continually making changes in odr clothes, dwellings, 


and surroundings in pursuance of this universal law 


of the heavens and the earth. 


My theory in relation to my daughter appearing to 2 
me in New Tork while her body was in Arizona is. 
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the public school system. 
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this: The society of spirits with whem she is associ- 
ated in the spiritual world (and all while living here 
are thus associated, though they don’t know it until 
they pass into the other life), attracted by her ardent 
desire to see her father, lent their afd and power to 
help her realize what she so ardently desired, or in 
other words, they supplied the power, transported 
her spirit across the continent and materialized her in 
my presence, and put that strong power—electrical, 
if you like—into her hands which turned me around 


with a force that was irresistible. 


The genuine materializations that sometimes occur 
from spirits on the other side so as to become palpable 
to our natural sight, all take place i in accordance with 
the same universal law. 

I have related in a previous article the appearance 
of two beautiful hands in daylight, one holding a 
crystal goblet and the other as if trying to show me 
what I should do, while the owner of the hands, either 
an angel or angelic spirit, Ican not say, spoke and 
said: Take three drops of laudnum and a pinch of 
salt in a little water.“ This came to me in answer to 
prayer made by me a moment before to the Lord to 
cure.me of a bad pain in the back part of my head, 
which no doctor had been able to cure or relieve, but 


which was cured almost immediately after taking the 


remedy sent down from heaven. Can any of the 
philosophers of the various schools of our day ex- 
plain or account for these things N material 
law? If 80, let them answer. 


THE REASONS WHY. 
By W. 


To the second query of Mr. Plimpton, «How ac- 
count for the vast amount expended in the erection, 
enlarging and refurnishing of the Catholic churches 
of this country, the working people furnishing the 
funds,” I unhesitatingly answer, from hopes and fears 

orn of ignorance and superstition. Deeply instilled 
> ths minds of the great mass of her devotees, the 
Las impressed the belief that every dollar 
given to her coffers secures direct credit to the donor 
in heaven. Not only this, but that the more of their 
means the poor creatures lavish in this direction the 
greater the glory they will inherit in the celestial 
kingdom. Conversely, that lack of giving entails 
severe penalties in a horrible hereafter. The entire 


WHITWORTH. 


business of bartering indulgence from the penalties of 


sin, as well as of saying masses in behalf of souls in 
purgatory, that has obtained throughout a large por- 
tion of the church’s existence, is based on the doctrine 
that liberal giving into priestly coffers has power to 
insure future condonement for misspent lives and 
eternal bliss in heaven. This gives the key to the 
vast sums that have been lavished on the church for 
the adornment of altars and shrines of saints; immense 
amounts in legacies wrung from frightened souls in 
the dread hour of death; gives pointed force to the 
universal expectation that gifts into the Catholic sanc- 
tuary will avail in securing pardon and blessings from 
on high. No more potent influence to drain money 
from superstitious devotees could be devised. It draws 
@ continuous stream in the shape of weekly church 
dues, as well from the poorest laborer as from the 
poorly paid servant girl; from the latter, in special 


assessments for some grand cathedral or extravagant 


altar adornment, often to a large extent of her entire 
earnings. Nor does it matter how the poor, ignorant 
laborer may need his scant earnings for support of 
his family; his wife may help gt the washtub, and 
their children roam the streets from want of clothing 


fit to be seen at school; the -dues assessed, believed to 


be given for the glory of God, must not be turned 


aside from such holy purpose for any need whatever. 

But aside from this steady drain in weekly dues, 
there are enormous amounts levied in the form of 
special requirements for extraordinary expenses; for 
the erection of magnificent church edifices, costly in- 


` ternal decorations agd palaces for the bishops; nun- 


neries and parochical schools, intended to supplant 
These special sums are not 


gained by voluntary contributions. In the true sense 


of the termi they are assessed in stipulated’ amounts 
‘duly apportioned to each member of the church by the 


church authorities, and collected by personal visita- 
tion of the priest, order book in hand, very much 
as a money lender would demand accruing interest on 
his loans. 


In the minesof Pennsylvania where the most densely 
ignorant foriegn Catholic devotees are employed, it is 
customary for a priest to appear in the paymaster’s 
office on the regular pay days, and draw the sums he 
has set down against the names of his flock, the sums 
being deducted from the monthly wage account. A 
like style of collection obtains in certain large iron 
works in this city among the low-grade, superftitious 
workmen drawn from Catholic countries of Europe. 
Presumably this is the ready method pursued wher- 
ignorance ever and blind belief that the Catholic 
church is the mouthpiece of God and the priest the 
direct means of communicating with heaven. 


During the hard times following the panic of 1873, 
an Irish family of the working class were struggling 
hard to save sufficient for nterest payments on a 
small, home in fearful dread of mortgage foreclosure. 
Indeed, so stinted were their means, that only by the 
severest denial of many absolute necessities were they 
able to keep their heads above water. In the midst 
of this severe experience a burly priest, the very pic- 
ture of florid, robust health and generous living, pre- 
sented himself in demand- of an assessment of the 
church for one of the oft-recurring extraordinary 
building expenses. Twenty-five dollars was the amount 
required. Mrs. Sullivan, the mother of the family 
chanced to be the only one at home. She was almost 
stunned by the largeness of the sum demanded, and 
pleadingly explained how almost impossible it would 
be to give so much, as in truth they were at that very 
time actually robbing themselves of needed necessities 
so as to lay aside sufficient to pay on their place. In 
a loud, imperative voice that sounded like that of a 
harsh landlord threatening distrainment, the well-fed 
priest replied that the grand work of the church could 
not be stopped, assessment must be paid; and paid it 
was, in spite of the woman’s appealing statement that 
the children did not have a sufficiency of nourishing 
food, and the exhibition of her feet to show how badly 
she needed shoes to keep them from wet and cold. 

If this were an isolated casee it might be attributed 
to the harshness and cupidity of an individual priest; 
but so many simiiar cases have fallen within my own 
experience, and that of my friends, that I am con- 
strained to the belief that it presents the stereotyped 
course of Catholic church procedure. How else is it 
possible to account for the enormous wealth in real 
estate and buildings owned by the church in all the 
large cities, in chief part drawn from the very poorest 
paid laborers and servant girls who form the great 
mass of the church devotees? 


By the same methods she once laid her accumulat- 
ing grasp on half the real estate of England, and simi- 
larly toa great extent on that of the continent of 
Europe and South America. And her plans are laid 
to accomplish the same purpose in this free land of 
the United States, if by breaking down the public 
schools she can educate the masses to the requisite 
ignorance and superstition she requires. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


[The manuscript of the following prophecy was written 
on August 27, 1890, and received by me September 3, 
1890, from ...., who desires to remain unknown as its 
author for the present, but who also requests me to attest 
the date. This I hereby do, in compliance with the 
wish of a friend, without any responsibility for the state- 
ments hereinafter made.— ELLIOTT CouEs, 1726 N street, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1890 


The greatest factors in the making of history among 
all nations are their systems of religious and civil gov- 
ernment. Only those persons who have been earnest 
and thorough students of these systems, both ancient 
and modern, in all their varied phases, are competent 
to judge of the forces at work now in the evolution of 
either national or international history. No impar- 
tial and unbiased student of the course of religious 
and civil polity can avoid the conclusion that once, — 
far away in the dawn of civilization and thence to the 
zenith of its splendor and glory,—the whole ancient 
world was governed by a confederation of individuals, 
each of whom united in himself the characters and the 


° 


‘tyrannical, and unjust. 


powers of both priest and king. In that time, called 
the Golden Age,” there was one universal religion, 
—the nature worship; and one universal form of gov- 
ernment,—the patriarchal. Both were taught and ad- 
ministered by wise men who claimed to be instructed 
and controlled by a hierarchy of spiritual intelli- 
gences. The ruins of their temples and the traces of 
their prehistoric ordinances and customs remain to- 
day among the monuments of Yucatan and Peru, of 
Britian and Scandinavia, of Egypt and India, prov- 
ing contemporaneous identity of creed and policy, of 
absolutely autonomous rule, of gradual corruption, 
steady deterioration, downfall, and disappearance 
from the face of the earth. Now their wondrous wis- 
dom and power is the shadow of a memory—their 
fanes and courts but the baseless fabric of a dream. 
But history is a cyclical drama unfolded ever the same, 
yet ever with new accessories and different setting on 
the stage of human life. Ever the same actors return 
upon the scene, solving again the problems and show- 
ing again the powers that were before, upon a higher 
plane of cyclical evolution, with more complex condi- 
tions and more momentous consequences. 

The time has come again and the fruit of time is 
ripe. Once more are the destines of the world to be 
guided—-whether manifestly or invisibly—by the spir- 
itual powers that upheld the hands of the lords, kings, 
and priests of a golden age. All mankind is to ac- 
knowledge one God, profess one religion, and submit 
with a wise joy to one just and all-comprehending 
government. 

The systems of religious and civil rule in the world 
to-day are as diverse and conflicting and mutually in- 
compatible as their basic principles are corrupt, cruel, 
It seems incredible that this 
fair earth should come under any united system of uni- 
versal belief or any concerted action in civil policy, 
unless some awful convulsion of the nations brings 
about changes now almost inconceivable. Yet the 


potencies that work revolutions in religious and polit- 


ical institutions all over the world are set in such mar- 
velously concerted and cumulative action as shall 
effect even such a historical cataclysm. and involve 
greater changes than can be humanly foreseen. 

To- day, there is a pause—an awe-inspiring lull be- 
fore the breaking of the storm upon us. But soon 
will the whole world plunge forward with a wond- 
rously accelerated momentum to the climax of her 
glorious historical drama. Individuals and nations 
will mingle in bloody wars, in the final frightful 
scenes of imperial and royal revolutions, of priestly 
tyranny and laic superstition, of famine and pestilence, 
of flood and fire, of quaking earth and lowering sky— 
all of which, like the night the day, shall usher in the 
dawn of a new civilization and crown the era of uni- 
versal happiness, peace, and good-will, when all peo- 
ples shall obey one law of love and worship one God 
of righteousness. .. .. 


Come, my people! Enter thou thy chambers, and 
shut thy doors about thee. Hide thyself as it were for 
a little moment until the indignation be overpast. 
For behold! The Lord cometh out of his place to 
punish the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity; 
the earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall no 
more cover her slain!” , 


The seers and prophets of every school of thought 
have foretold extraordinary changes to be wrought i in 
church and state during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. However they have differed in their 
creeds and theories, however their faith in the future 
has varied in details of events to come, they have been 
unanimous in fixing the time of these wonderful occur- 
rences between the years 1850 and 1925. . All the 
prophetic dates fall within this period of time,—the 
last half of the present century and the first quarter 
of the next. Here the Indian Buddhist ends his fourth 
round, or animal age, and begins his fifth, the era of 
mind. The Mohammedan foretells a great judgment 
to come upon the world at the end of this century. 
Martin Luther and Jacob Boehme and Emanuel Swed- 
enborg cast prophetic vision onward to the coming . 
centenary. A host of modern preachers, prophets, 


visionaries, clairvoyants—be they Millerites or Ad- 


ventists or spiritualistic mediums, agree in nothing 
else so well as in forecasting this period to be one of 
unexampled vicissitudes in the supposed established 
order of human events—in the religious and political, 
in the racial and industrial, in the social and sexual 
worlds. Hundreds of the most learned, pious and 


orthodox ministers of the gospel, and laymen without 


number, in the Evangelical churches of Europe and 
America, have interpreted the biblical references to 
the consummation of the ages as prophecies of hap- 
penings within these same few years, which are to 
witness the second Advent of the Christ. 

Though I base many of my beliefs upon my knowl- 
edge of religious and political history, yet most of my 
convictions are also grounded upon earnest and pray-. 
erful study of the sacred scriptures. I take the sym- 


bolic and prophetic passages of the Bible in their 
broadest sense as referring to all peoples, nations, and 
sects—neither exclusively to the Hebrew, Catholic, or 
Protestant communions, as commonly understood, 


d 
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All biblical expressions regarding the ‘‘church,” the 
select,” the redeemed. and the like, are of world- 
wide and universal application to wise, just, and right- 
eous persons of every creed and color. Babyl 
Jerusalem— Gentile — Jew — angel — dr: every 
symbolic world—has its mystical as well as literal 
meaning for those who discover the spirit under the 
letter of the law. The Bible was written by inspired 
mystics; and only mystics who understand its occult 
symbolism can comprehend its significance, resolve its 
metaphors, and interpret its prophecies. 

All the great predictions enfolded in the mystic 
leaves of the Bible have two signs. All the prophets, 
from Moses and Isaiah to St. Paul and St. John, gave 
unmistakably one or the other of these signs of the 
‘now approaching end of one era and beginning of the 
next as a new cycle in religion. These two signs are: 
First, the dissolution of the Turkish empire; and sec- 
ond, the return of the Jews to Palestine. That both 
these great events must happen within a few years 
from the present time, is apparent to every observer 
of current polical affairs. The daily papers even men- 
tion them both as probable occurrences of the near 
future. The fall of the Sublime Porte when the cres- 
cent shall have waned—either through Russian in- 
trigue or through the natural disintegration of the 
heterogenous Turkish empire—will be the signal fora 
war in Europe the greatest, and in its consequences 
the most terrific, of any struggle the world has ever 
seen. The whole map of that continent will be dis- 
solved and rearranged. Its every government now 
existing will be overthrown within the next ten years. 
It is both possible and probable that this war will be- 
gin with some treachery or aggression on the part of 
Russia within two years, and extend throughout 
Europe within five years. During this momentous aud 
sanguinary conflict, England will lose Ireland through 
an agitation precipitated by famine in the latter and 
misrule in the former country. Either through the 
conquests of the Russian advance, or through the re- 
volt of the natives at the height of England’s diffiulties 
at home, India will be lost forever to British rule. 
The outbreak of the general European war will be 
favored and hastened by the socialistic elements of the 
several nations involved. Organized warfare will be- 
come complicated by the conflict between labor and 
capital, and be attended throughout with the horrors 
of bloody riots among the strikers, not only in Euro- 
pean countries, but in every civilized nation on the 
globe where the masses will be arrayed against the 
classes. Such conflicts between labor organizations 
and organized capital will increase in frequency and 


severity in North and South America and in Australia. 


from the present year to the year 1901-2, when 
the governments of these countries will become 
socialistic and despotic. In the impending political 
intrigues and military operations France will conquer 
Germany, regain her lost provinces, extend her boun- 
daries, and become. again the foremost power in 
Europe. 
prestige, and be torn with internal dissensions arising 
from her socialistic classes and from the fierce hostili- 
ties between the Catholic element in her southern and 
the protestant element in her northern provinces. 


During the progress of these wars both famine and 


pestilence will lend their terrors to the great drama, 
and financial crises will decide the fate of empires. 
Jewish bankers will increase in wealth and power all 
over Europe; and religious fanaticism will so pursue 
and persecute the race, that even the wealthiest Jews 
will seek Palestine for peace and security. France 
will find a military hero as soon as the occasion re- 
quires a leader in war, and members of the royalist 
party will carry her on to supremacy. The First 


- Napoleon attempted to revive the titles, pomps, and 


glories of the Roman Empire; but the last Napoleon 
will see the star of that invincible dynasty, in Syria 
and in Egypt, shining upon a coalition of the Gaul 
and the Jew. The prophecies in the Book of Daniel 


and of Revelations will be literally verified, in the 


combination of all the present governments of what 
was once under the Roman sceptre into one vast con- 
federation, ruled by a despot who becomes such by 
universal suffrage. The first upheaval in Europe will 
set on foot the wildest and most fanatical experiments 
in socialistic and communistic government, both 
political and industrial; and the cry of Vo Populi, 
Vor Det” will become continuous and ultimately tri- 
umphant. A radical democracy will demand and ac- 
complish fundamental changes in church, state and 
society. The masses and not the classes will rule. 
Power will be vested in the feet of Nebuchadnezzar's 
molten image, till all royalty and aristocracy be swept 


away in the fall of all the houses that hold hereditary 


rights and privileges. For a few years the most 
bigoted, Catholics and Protestants, both in Europe and 
America, will increase in wealth and power. But 


when radical democracy and socialism have acquired 


- full control, these will destroy the influence of the 
` pope, degrade every system of religion, and make the 


priests and their churches everywhere subject and 
obedient to the state, as mere satellites of the official 
body of the confederated democracies. Ignorance 
and arrogance will indeed play such tricks before 


Germany will lose her present military 


high heaven as shall make the angels weep.” During 


all these years of incessant turmoil and vicissitude, 
the onl 


solation and refuge left to persons of cul- 
éd minds and just and tender souls will be the re- 
vival of interest in everything pertaining to their 
spiritual development and true religious feeling. The 
cry The Bridegroom Cometh!” will arouse the sleep- 
ing virgins among human souls, who will arise and 
trim their lamps and seek for oil to set them burning. 
Millions who know no second coming of Christ in per- 
son will begin to watch and pray for the coming of 
the Mystical Christ in the hearts of men; and the 
orthodox churches will awake to their labor like the 
primitive Christians. And they that will be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” 

From this year 1890 till the end of the present dis- 
pensation, or consummation of the ages, I foresee the 
most astounding and constantly augmenting manifes- 
tations of the invisible spiritual powers, both for good 
and evil, working out their respective ends on the 
material plane among mortals, and urging on the con- 
flicts I have but dimly outlined. I believe the forces 
for evil will long seem more potent, as they certainly 
will be more manifest and more aggressive, than the 
powers for good. I foresee terrible famines and com- 
motions in Asia as well as in Europe, among the 
Chinese and Japanese. Thousands of Chinese, im- 
ported to build the Nicaragua canal and for other 
purposes, will become a disturbing element amongst 
us. That nation is likely to gain possession of the 
Sandwich Islands, whence a hostile invasion of some 
parts of America is not improbable. Nothing will 
avail to stop the spread and ravages of the cholera, 
either in the Occident or the Orient. Political and 
financial difficulties will arise among the South Ameri- 
can republics, and be complicated by religious dissen- 
sions like those soon to occur in North- America. 
Political schemes, with railways and other immense 
commercial enterprises, will advance with giant 
strides in Africa, as well as other parts of the world. 
During the latter part of this century a Stanley or other 
such leader will acquire despotic power in the Dark 
Continent. Russia in her convulsions will greatly ex- 
tend her dominions in Asia. From this year onward 
gigantic material undertakings of every kind will 
move on with increasing rapidity. The building of 
railroads and other evidences of reviving prosperity 
in Syria, Palestine and Egypt will turn thoughtful 
people again to the study of biblical prophecies re- 
specting those countries. Sooner or later will be a 
union of the worst elements in the Greek, Roman, 
Mohammedan and Protestant churches for the pur- 
pose of rule and aggression; and this combination 
will realize the Mystery of Babylon” of Revelation. 

The most pronounced and amazing feature of this 
age will be the increasing activity and influence of 
women in every walk in life and in all countries. 
Thus three of the most despised and apparently in- 
significant members of the body politic will rise to 
the heights of power, display the most vehement pas- 
sions, and exhibit the most noble heroism. , These 
are the woman, the workman and the Jew. 

During the next fifteen years the Negro race, both 
in Africa and in America, will advance more rapidly 
than any other in the essentials of civilization, though 
this progress will be marked with great loss of life. 
They will become more decisive and aggressive in 
their. demands for just recognition and equality of 
right among the whites in the United States, and are 
likely to avenge some of the wrongs of centuries when 
our own discords become more pronounced. - 


I believe in the divine mission of the literal house 
of Jacob and of the mystical spiritual house of Israel. 
To this latter belong all regenerate souls, the ‘‘cir- 
cumcised” from every church and nation, of every 
tongue and people on earth, Jew and Gentile becom- 
ing elect and one in soul development. The better 
class of the literal house of Jacob, having had a his- 
tory unparalleled among the nations, and endured the 
sufferings that develop the higher feminine element 
in them—the divine Shechinah—to a supremé degree, 
will be peculiarly well qualified to teach the world 
anew the arts of peace and the organization of indus- 
try on the just principles of codperation. To those 
that remain in Palestine after the terrible wars I fore- 
see will be entrusted the leadership in this noble and 
honorable office. But the more sublime privilege and 
duty of teaching the peoples true religion and morality 
will develop the mystic house of Israel—-on the whole 


body of those who are filled with the Christ spirit, be 


they Jew or Gentile. 

During the next century Jerusalem will become the 
center of the world’s life and thought and feeling. 
There will be found the greatest teachers of the purest 
principles of religious and civil government, through 
whom the earth shall enter upon another Golden Age, 
in which mankind will worship one God with one lov- 
ing faith. To these redeemed“ of the nations shall 
be revéaled the hidden things of the past, and the 
profoundest secrets of nature. They shall teach the 
people the identity of all real religion, the unity of 


truth, the beauty of holiness, the very mystery of the 


Christ. 


“For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for. a 


Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the righteous- 
ness thereof go forth as brightness and the salvation 
thereof as a lamp that burneth. And the Gentiles - 


shall see thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory; 


and thou shalt be called by a new name, which the 
mouth of the Lord shall name. 
crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and the 
royal diadem in the hand of thy God. And I will 
bring forth a seed out of Jacob, and out of Judah an 
inheritor of my. mountains; and my elect shall inherit 
it, and my servants shall dwell there.” 


NEWS FROM THE PLANET MARS. 


The communication from the well-known astrono- 
mer M. Flammarion, which appeared in our Paris 
cablegrams yesterday, says the New York Herald, 
furnishes some most interesting new observations of 
the planet Mars, made this summer at prominent 
European observatories. 
rateur thinks they teach some strange things. 


Among the Martial seas there is one on the 90th de- 


gree of eastern longitude which, on account of its iso- 
lation and superficial area, resembles our Black sea. 

‘‘Hitherto,” says M. Flammarion, it has always been 
observed as uniform and nearly circular, but last June 


M. Schiaparelli of the Milan observatory discovered 


that this sea was cut in are by a yellow band, whicb 
divides it into unequal p A Martial lake some- 
what similar to our Lake Tschad was also noticed to 


-have been bisected, and five immense canals were also 


divided into two parts by two straight lines absolutely 


parallel to each other, in the same manner that a cer- . 
tain number of enigmatic canals were noticed to have 


been divided some years ago.” M. Flammarion sig- 
nificantly asks: What can these seas, lakes, and 
canals that divide themselves up in this manner be?” 

Our celestial neighbor, the red symbol of war, 
though never nearer than 35,500,000 miles, is an ob- 
ject of commanding interest, as vivified from the same 


source of energy that supplies the earth, and hence. 


as suggesting the possibility of life on its surface. 
The astronomer of the Juvisy observatory strongly 
hints that the new observations indicate the agency. | 
of intelligent creatures on Mare—the mathematical. 
precision with which ite canals were divided 5 
like the work of great engineers skillful in artificial: | 


means of-ultilizing the forces of nature for their wti ` 


industrial purposes. The absence of water and aie.: 
on the visible side of our moon renders ite habitebility ? 
very improbable, though this fact does not show that 
the other side is equally unfitted for maintaining an- 
imal and vegetable life. 
ent with Mars. 

Sixty years ago the elder Herschel noticed distinct 
outlines of Martial continents and seas. Viewed. 


through more and more powerful telescopes the chief 


peculiarity Mars has ever since presented is the 
strange intermeshing of water and land—but few 
great oceans like the Pacific, none, perhaps, stretch- 
ing from one polar circle to the other, but many nar- 


row arms of the sea, comparable to the Baltic or Red 


sea, dividing the land masses. In Schiaparelli’s map 
the Martial sea, which he recently discovered to be 


cut in two by a yellow band,” is called Solia Lacus: 


and is connected by straits resembling Davis strait to 
the Mare Australe or the grand southern ocean of our 
fellow planet. 

In 1873 M. Stanislaus Meunier saw proofs of the 
great age of Mars in the shape of its seas, and con- 
fidently expressed the opinion that our seas will assume 
the same outlines when they have gradually under- 


gone a certain diminution of volume consequent upon 


their progressive absorption by the solid nucleus. 
The division of the Martial sea now discovered by 
M. Schiaparelli may possibly be accounted for upon 
the theory of M. Meunier, through some upheaval of 
the planet’s solid nucleus. 


the other remarkable phenomena reported by M: 


Flammarion in recent cable dispatches. But the story 
of M. Meunier would totally fail to account for the 


recently observed division of five immense canals 
‘into two parts by two straight lines, absolutely par- 
allel with each other.” 

It has been surmised by astronomers that the con- 
tinents of Mars are occasionally inundated by floods 


of water (due partly, perhaps, to the melting of What 


appear to be its polar snows), which may account for 
great differences in the appearance of its canals. But 
such floods must be less extensive and destructive 
than those of our Mississippi or Amazon. 
Martian atmosphere is not so dense as ours; and, as 
the planet receives from the sun less than half the 
heat received by the earth, the evaporation frem its 


seas, and consequently the amount of flood-produc-. - 


ing vapor in its air are not half so great as those of 
our globe. We should probably not suffer on Mars 
from the torrential rains characteristic of our tropical 
zones. 


Thou shalt also be a 


Our astronomical collabo- ` 


But the case is very differ. l 


And it would not be un- 


reasonable to offer a similar explanation of some of. 


For the 


But whether the composition of its air would 
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i suit the texture of our lungs is very questionable in- 


deed. 


The long, straight, and narrow canals of Mars were 


` first observed in 1877, and seen again in 1881, when 


nearly.all of them were double. Prof. Young, in his 


latest work, admits that the cause of this gemina- 


tion“ is a very important and perplexing problem. 
But this problem, as well as the problem of their 
division, now presented by M. Flammarion, can only 
be solved, as the latter suggests, by the construction 
of l'œil de giant—a gigantic telescope which will 
bring Mars nearer to us. The next favorable oppo- 
sition occurs in 1892, when there will be an oppor- 
tunity to solve these problems. It will perhaps be a 
magnificent, opportunity for discovery lost if the co- 
lossal instrument proposed by M. Flammarion is not 
made and ready for use then. 
1892 the instrument will be forthcoming for the occa- 
sion. 


THE COLLEGE COLONY AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
GUILD. 


By ANNA ISABEL WILLIS. 


A walk down Rivington street is not the pleasant- 
est stroll one can take in New York City. The side- 
walks are narrow and dirty, and crowded at times 
with slatternly women and playing or fighting chil- 
dren. Dingy shops of all sorts push their wares ob- 
trusively out close upon the passerby, and on a warm 
day the odors of decaying vegetables, unsavory cook- 
ing and ill-kept streets make the place disagreeable 
to keen nostrils. Passing down from the Bowery one 
crosses Christie, Forsyth, Eldridge, Allen, Orchard, 
Ludlow and other streets—not the worst in New York, 
but far from the best. 

Through this neighborhood, all last fall, winter, 
and spring, a small company of young women have 
heen walking daily with what would seem a heroic 


spirit of determination to do good. They call them- 


selves the College Colony. ‘Their plan of work isa 
simple one, founded on the idea that the universities 
owe a duty to the masses. The members of the colony 


. are all ex-college students, and they live in Rivington 


street for the purpose of being neighborly—with a 
view to the gradual elevation of those who are their 


“neighbors. 
Last summer the large house at No. 95 was thor-. 


oughly renovated for the use of the colony, and here 
these young women, less than a dozen in number, 
have lived, with an able housekeeper to look after 
their home. All but one have pursued their regular 
occupations; that one, the head of the colony, devotes 
her whole time to its work. Of the others, one is a 
practicing physician, some are teachers, the remainder 
follow various callings. The house is very simply but 
attractively furnished, the basement being devoted to 
the doctor's office, the kitchen, and nominally free 
baths. Here any mother can bring her children and 


‘indulge in an unlimited supply of water, soap, and 


towels, all for a dime or less. Well patronized? In- 
deed they are! That is one department of which the 
colony is very proud. 

On the first floor are a large front room fitted up as 
sitting and reception room, and a rear apartment used 
fora dining and club room. Above are sleeping rooms. 
The basement could, not be seen on the day of my 
visit, because it was ‘‘in a state of slop,” my conductor 
smilingly said. Possibly she was glad that curious 
eyes. could see nothing but the first floor. The 
house is a kind common in New York, a re- 
minder of past gentility in a now far from gen- 
teel neighborhood. The lofty walls of the first floor 
are well papered in neutral tints, the woodwork har- 
monizes, and under the massive mantel is a grate 
which, in the season, sparkles with a comfortable 
coal fire. Photographs and other simple pictures 
hang on the walls, though nothing so out of keeping 
as gilt-framed paintings is visible. The floor is cov- 


ered with an art square laid over the dark polished 
wood, and low book cases with dull red curtains hold 
2 good stock of volumes. These are loaned to the 


children who haunt the place day and night. Book- 
strewn tables, both light and easy chairs, a lounge, 
and an upright piano complete the furnishing of a 


room to look in at whose windows must be an educa- 


tion to the neighbors. And, of course, so neighborly 
a colony seldom draws its curtains to exclude the poor 
humanity outside. 

The dining room has the same air of easy comfort 
combined with simple appointments—light wood 


chairs, table draped with a bright cover, and thin cur- 


tains at the long rear windows. This is the children’s 
paradise, for here is their club room.” The mem- 


“3 bere of the colony have formed numerous clubs for 


sewing, working, reading, etc., this being the easiest 
way of reaching the children, and through them the 
hearts of the homes around. If the results of the 
colony are measured by the flattering juvenile atten- 
Children 


are always to be seen on its steps or climbing the area 
railing, or peeping, first cautiously, then boldly, into 
its front windows; and one can imagine with what joy 


But we hope that by 


little groups of them find admittance into the vonder 
ful house at club hours on almost every week day and 
evening. Their special fun in the summer must be 
playing with a little drinking contrivance fastened to 
the iron area railing, and which some unsympathetic 
people have termed a nuisance. Small boys have an 
irresistible desire to turn the water on and suddenly 
inserting a finger under the faucet, to send a mimic 
shower over the sidewalk, to the detriment of temper 
and costumes of passers by. Just why this free foun- 
tain seems to be a necessary adjunct to the colony’s 
usefulness, now that New York has an unlimited sup- 
ply of water, is not known to the uninitiated. 

There are women’s clubs, too, and they are well at- 
tended by mothers who learn here how to make home 
brighter and neater with limited means. 

In the same ward, on Forsyth street, not far from 
this colony, is one of a similar character founded by 
men. It has been organized perhaps two years and a 
half, beginning life in the basement of a tenement 
house of the better sort, but later finding quarters in 
a three-story brick house, all of which it now occu- 
pies. The Place looks homelike, with its old-fashioned 
entrance and the bright sign, ‘Neighborhood Guild 
House.” Almost every one thereabouts knows of its 
existence, as inquiry, at places some distance away 
testifies. It is modelled after Toynbee Hall, in the 
notorious East End of London, which was organized 
by men from Oxford and other great universities, its 
fundamental idea being to bring all sorts and condi- 
tions of men together on an equality. That idea is 
the basis of the Neighborhood Guild, and Mr. Charles 
B. Stover, now at its head. never loses sight of this. 
His aim is to bring all grades of society together, and 
have each learn something from the others. Itissaid 
that no man has been more successful than he in 
touching and holding the masses. 

The work of the guild reaches all classes and all 
ages of mankind. There are a kindergarten, a cook- 
ing club, and various other plans for helping and 
elevating the children. Following these are a young 
men’s club, a young women’s club, and a parent’s club. 
The kindergarten numbers fifty children, who meet 
each day from 9 to 12 in the morning. Sometimes 
children of well-to-do parents are induced to attend, 


_to follow out the plan of mingling all sorts. 


The guild furnishes another means of culture in its | 
lectures. Some who speak are from Columbia col- 
lege, and any interesting lecturers who are in the city 
and can be induced to come, with the idea not only of 
teaching the people but also of being taught by them, 
speak to the mixed population of the tenth ward. It 
is a mixture, truly. A man born and brought up in 
the district and still living there roughly estimates 
that one-third of the people are Germans, one-third 
Jews, a few Irish, and the rest all sorts. 

“Can these people understand lectures on such 
subjects as you have named—for example, on Siberia 
or Russia, or the nationalization movement or politi- 
cal economy?” was asked. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. Many of these peo- 
ple are extremely intelligent and ambitious to get on 
in the world. They take every chance they can get 
to become well informed. ‘They work early and late, 
live economically, and save with a definite purpose. 
It is not uncommon for a family to become in a few 
years owners of real estate, and even rows of build- 
ings, where before they lived in a room or two, even 
subletting a part of their poor abode to so-called 
‘boarders,’ who are, in reality, tenants.” 

Toynbee Hall is a strictly Christian organization, 
and is under the care of bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land; but the Neighborhood Guild is wholly non-sec- 
tarian, some of its members being from Felix Adler’s 
Society for Ethical Culture. Mr. Stover does not be- 
lieve in having religion taught by or at the guild, his 
desire being to lead the people to think, weigh, and 
choose for themselves. But that design which aims 
to bring all sorts together shows itself in the group of 
leaders, for one of them at least is a keen-minded, 
practical Christian, a member of an orthodox church, 
and he says that whether his co-laborers call their 
work Christain or not, it is full of one of the main 
truths taught by Christ, the duty of neighborliness, 
illustrated by the story of the good Samaritan. 

The Neighborhood Guild has lived long enongh to 
prove itself a success. There is nothing in New York 
which gets so close down to the real lives of the peo- 
ple. It is no kid-gloved, patronizing philanthropy, 
but aims to help by giving means of self help. The 
College Colony has not yet demonstrated its right to 
live, but in another year the vote of its neighbors will 
tell. 


SPOKE AND VANISHED. 


Mr. M. T. C. Flower writes to the St. Paul Daily 
Globe as follows: 

I request a short space in your widely circulated 
paper, to relate a circumstance (no doubt still fresh in 
the memory of many Minnesotians), which occurred 
in this state on January 7 and 8, 1872, at which time 
so many people lost their lives, The early part of 


that day (the 7th) was very mild, the snow gently fal- 
ling until 12 or 1 o'clock, when the wind shifted to the 
northwest, and for the two following days the most 
severe and terrific blizzard ever encountered resulted. 
On the morning of the 7th John W: n (well known 
to the writer), a farmer living near Grayham’s lake, 
started with an ox team to the timber, some five miles 
distant, for a load of wood, was overtaken by the 
storm and perished. Search being made after the 
storm the load of wood, together with the unyoked 
oxen, were found, but no trace of Weston. But about 
ten days subsequently a near neighbor of the Weston 
family, John W. Gasper, while feeding his stock, hav- 
ing passed into the stable, and, on turning to go out, 
met Mr. Weston coming in at the door, dressed, as 
was his usual custom in cold weather, with cap and 
soldier overcoat. Supposing him to have returned in 
his normal condition, he accosted him thus: Hello, 
John; we thought you were frozen to death,” to which 
Weston replied, So Iam, and my body lies a mile 
and a half northwest from Hersey station,” and then, 
in the language of Mr. Gasper, ‘vanished like the 
rubbing of a figure from a slate.“ This account of 
the appearance of Mr. Weston was piven the writer 
by Maj. E. P. Evans, of Garden City, a reliable gentle- 
man, who was appointed by Gov. Austin storm com- 
missioner to visit that portion of the state4o distribute 
to the sufferers from the storm funds appropriated. by 
the legislature for that purpose, who had it direct 
from Mr. Gasper. This was published in the Hersey 
paper at the time, and copied into at least one St. 
Paul paper. Weston’s body was recovered some three 
months later, in a ravine, after the snow had suffi- 
ciently melted to leave it exposed to view. The strong 
point in evidence that this was the spirit of John 
Weston, appearing to his former neighbor, and point- 
ing out the location of the body some ten days after 
the storm is, that it was found three months there- 
after, precisely as described by the ees 


“HYPNOTISM”: SPIRIT MANIFESTATION. 


The Phrenological Journal (October) reprints an 
article which appeared in the Manchester Courier, 
September 6, 1847, reporting experiments made by 
Mr. Braid, the introducer of the word ‘‘hypnotism,” 
in the presence of the famous Jenny Lind. Two 
factory girls were thrown into the sleep; Mr. Braid 
sat down to the piano, and the two girls joined him in 
singing a trio. One of the girls then accompanied 
Mr. Schwabe in singing a German song. giving both 
notes and words correctly, and simultaneously with 
Mr. Schwabe. Another gentleman tried her in Swed- 
ish in which she also succeeded. Then Jenny Lind 
was accompanied by the sleeping girl in the most per- 
fect manner as regards words and music. Jenny then 
tested the girl’s powers to the utmost by a continued 
strain of the most difficult roulades and cadenzas in- 
cluding some of her sostenuto notes, but in all these 
peculiar arts of the accomplished vocalist, she was 
closely and accurately tracked by the sleeper; who, 
though she had a good voice, knew very little of 
music, and, of course, could do nothing of the kind in 
her waking state. 

These facts are only an illustration of what is con- 
stantly going on in life. The great masters and 
teachers of difficult arts bring along their pupils by 
infusing into them, to a degree, their own peculiar 
personal merits, as in the case of the girl in Manches- 
ter. All mankind are thus operating on one another, 
and it is, therefore, of the utmost importance to well 
regulate the influences under which mankind are 
reared, trained and developed. 

Another illustration is found in the singing of the 
spirit voice. We have often observed that it does not 
take an independent lead (as in the case of Mrs. Bill- 
ing’s mediumship) but closely imitates or follows some 
sympathetic voice in the circle. It is a derived“: 
voice, as are all the spirit voices, for if the medium 
engage in conversation, the voice is interrupted. 

Again we are led into a train of thought. If these 
phases of manifestation depend so intimately on hu- 
man aid, the same must be true in respect to all forms 
of spirit manifestation. In other words, the spirits 
can not manifest to us more than we give them condi- 
tions for—more than we are prepared to receive. 
Therefore, the true basis of successful and satisfac- 
tory spirit manifestation, is the personal development 
and elevation of those who engage . 
and Daybreak. . 


Rev. M. J. Savage in his recent address before the 
Unitarian conference in this city, said: Above and 
beyond all general considerations, careful psychic 
study has bred in me a great hope that immortality is 
to be discovered as an open fact of to-day.” And 
‘careful psychic study” has led many who were be- 
fore unconvinced to accept the doctrine of a future 
life as the most rational explanation of the phenomena 
experienced or witnessed, phenomena which Unita- 
rian ministers generally should follow the example 
of Mr. Savage in carefully investigating. ? 


— 
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‘and traveler. 


distinction by. the emperor. 
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NOBODY KNOWS. 


Only a kiss on the baby’s face, 
Only a kiss with a mother’s grace, 
So simple a thing that the sunbeams laughed, 
And the bees ha ha-ed from where they quaffed. 
Only a kiss, but the face was fair, 
And nobody knew what love wast 


hg lights on the window shone 
As her boy went out in the world alone; 
Only a word from a mother brave, 
But nobody knew the love it gave. 
A Nobody knew—but mother. 


Only a sigh for a wayward son, 
Only a sigh, but a hopeless one. 
And the lights burned dimly and shone with a 
blur, 
Could a mother condemn? ‘tis human to err. 
Only a sigh as she took his part: 
But nobody knew what it cost her heart: 
Nobody knew—but mother. 


Only a sob as the tomb doors close, 
Only a sob, but it upward rose. 
And the lights in the window flickered and died, 
And with them, her hope, her joy, her pride. 
Only a sob as she turned away. 
But nobody knew as she knelt to pray. 
Nobody knew—but mother. 
—New York Weekly. 


. 


MISS M. NORTH. 


The death is announced of Miss Marianne 
North, the accomplished artist, botanist 
She was born at Hastings, 
England, in 1830, the eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Frederick North, M. P. Miss 
North early developed a strong taste for 
natural history and a desire for travel, and 
in 1865 she went with her father to the 
East. Fortwo years they resided in Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, and after Mr. North's 
death, in 1869, his daughter devoted her- 
self to painting as a profession. In 1869-70 
she executed a large number of landscapes 
in Sicily. and in 1879 visited Canada, the 
United States and Jamaica. Her sketches 
made in these places were the foundation 
of the present collection at Kew. She next 
went to Brazil to paint the fiora_of the 
country, and she was received with much 
Teneriffe, 
India and Ceylon were then visited, the re- 
sult being a splendid collection of studies. 
A selection from them was exhibited be- 
fore the Royal Society. In November, 
1877, Miss North went to India, and on her 
return, two years later, she offered her en- 


tire collection of pictures to the authorities 


of Kew, in trust for the nation, and she 
engaged to build at her own cost a gallery 
for their reception. The offer was accepted, 


the hanging of the paintings was superin- 
“tended by the artist herself, and on July 


8, 1882, the gallery was thrown open to the 
public. There are upward of 700 paint- 
ings, and, according to the testimony of 
Sir J. D. Hooker, it would be impossible 
to overrate their usefulness and scientific 
importance. On August 4, 1882, Miss 
North left for the Cape, to study the vege- 
tation of South Africa. Early in 1883 
sixty new paintings were sent to Kew, and 
in Jun: the collection had so increased that 
a new room was added to the building. 
On September 24, 1883, Miss North left 
London for Mahe, the principal island of 
the Seychelles group, where trees and 
fiowers flourish which are unknown else- 
where. Here also she made many valuable 
sketches. She subsequently visited, in 
pursuit of her artistic and scientific ob- 
jects, California, Borneo, Java, Australia, 
and New Zealand. A final journey under- 
taken to South America brought on a long 
and painful illness, from which Miss North 


never recovered, and she died a few days. 


ago at her home in Gloucestershire, leav- 


ing a work which few can surpass.—Scien- 


tific American. 


The truth is that Catholic women are 
afraid of themselves; they are shocked at 
any undertaking which will bring them 
before the world. Hitherto the church has 
had no place for women outside the posi- 


tion of wife or religious; failing a husband 


or a vocation, she is relegated to a seclusion 
deeper than even the cell of the Carmelite, 
dividing her time between prayer and 
needlework. Given a task that does not. 
necessarily require the services of a relig- 
ious—such as teaching, nursing, etc., work 
which any educated or sensible woman can 
perform, the nun or the sister is preferred 


every time? Where are our academies con · 
ducted by ladies in touch with life in all 
its issues—lay women, wives and mother? 
Where are our trained nurses, ready at a 
call, be the sufferer man or woman—carry- 
ing sweet comforting intothe chamber of 
the convalescent, governed by no rules save 
those of womanliness? There are none; 
some communities allow their members to 
go, two together, on visitations to the sick 
and to nurse during the day—remaining 
through the night is ‘‘contrary to rule’— 
therefore the night must take care of itself. 
Why, our non-Catholic friends can give us 
points all along the line! There is no place 
but the hospital, should a Catholic with- 
out home fall ill, and only a long purse can 
support the charges outside the charity 
ward, and that—! The nineteenth century 
has brought about many changes, but none 
more important than those affecting the 
status of women. It behooves the Catholic 
to awake to the fact and take her own place 
in the front rank: neither in mental prog- 
ress nor in energetic action for the improve- 
ment of her sisters should the Catholic 
woman lag in the march. She does five- 
sevenths of the praying beyond the sanc- 
tuary rails—she does two-thirds of the 
literary work beyond the scriptorium of 
the priest—why then should she not assert 
her value and her rights? — The Catholic 
Rerierc, 


A New York paper recently offered a 
prize for the best brief answer to the old 
yet very new question: What Shall We 
Do with Our Girls?” Madame Albani-Gye 
was judge, and awarded the prize to the 
writer of a short essay, which proved to be 
from Ella Wheeler Wilcox. This is the 
essential part: The foundation of society 
rests on its homes. The success of our 
homes rests on the wives. Therefore, first 
of all, teach our girls how to be successful 
wives. Begin in theirinfancy to develop 
their characters. Teach them that jeal- 
ousy is an immorality and gossip & vice. 
Train them to keep the smallest promise 
as sacredly as an oath, and to speak of 
people only as they would speak to them. 
Teach them to look for the best quality in 
every one they meet, and to notice other 
people's faults only to avoid them. Train 
them to do small things well and to delight 
in helping others, and instil constantly 
into their minds the necessity for sacrifice 
for others’ pleasure as a means of soul de- 
velopment. Once given a firm foundation 
of character like this, which the poorest as 
well as the richest parents can give to 
their girls, and no matter what necessity 
arises they will be able to rise above it.” 


Philadelphia Press: Mrs. Amélie Rives- 
Chanler is still studying art in Paris, ac- 
cording to the last accounts received, says 
the Illustrated American. She is living 
very quietly, and is trying to avoid the 
consequences of the notoriety gained by 
“The Quick or the Dead?” Fame is one 
thing, notoriety another, she has discov- 
ered. One of the consequences of notoriety 
is that some people.seem to think that she 
has no longer any rights to privacy as an 
individual that they are bound to respect, 
and this mistake on their part was produc- 
tive of many annoyances at first. Mrs. 
Chanler's art studies have not yet resulted 
in a picture that has been: exhibited pub- 
licly. She made no attempt last spring to 
have a picture hung, although it was ex- 
pected that she would do so. Among her 
fellow students she is very popular. ‘‘She 
is just as if she had never done anything,” 
one of them said. ‘‘She is simple, modest, 
and unaffected, and makes many friends. 
Even without knowing who she was you 
could not fail to be impressed the first time 
you saw her.” Among other items of in- 
terest that the Parisians have discovered 
about her is that she has brought to France 
her old negro ‘‘mammvy,” who continues to 
watch over her with the care she would 
give to a child. 


It is now stated that Emma Abbott is 
the richest member of the profession, her 
possessions being estimated at $3,000,000. 
It was directly due to her own energy and 
the shrewd investments of her late hus- 
band, Eugene Wetherill, that almost every- 
thing they touched turned to gold, whether 
the money was cast in the wild whirl of 
Wali street or planted in real estate all the 
way along the line of cities from Portland 
and Seattle to Chicago. Emma Abbott 
has talked a great deal to reporters, but 
she has never told of her money making 
or investments, like so many other loqua- 
cious stars. A fortune of $3,000,000 sur- 
passes that of Lotta or Booth and probably 
that of Adelina Patti, who has probably 
made more money than any artist of this 
or any other day, but whose living ex- 
penses are enormous compared to those of 


the shrewd and thrifty Emma Abbott. 
Charles Pratt, her manager, states that she 
personally earns $30,000 every season, and 
that the management’s profits are as much 
more. 


The commission for the proposed statue 
of the late Samuel S. Cox has been awarded 
to Miss Louise Lawson, who is at work also 
upon the design for a large and elaborate 
ornamental fountain to be erected in Al- 
bany. 


Mme. Rosa Bonheur lives in her chalet 
of By, at Thome y near. Fontainebleau. 
In her park, much: f which is wild forest, 
she keep a number of lions’ whelps, a buf- 
falo, some deer, and several Italian cattle. 
She has made a fortune in her art, and now 
paints only when she is in the vein. 


A FUNERAL DISCOURSE. 


The following is an abstract of a dis- 
course delivered by Miss Nickerson over 
the remains of Mrs. Howard, at St.Charles, 
Illinois: 


We do not sorrow as those without hope. 
Our sister is not dead, neither does she 
sleep, but clothed in beauty and love, she 
has gone home to rest. Her whole life was 
ennobled by good deeds. Looking back- 
ward over the earth life of our sister. I find 
years of tenderness and Icve, the shining 
pathway strewed with flowers of sweetest 
thought, kindly acts and spiritual minis- 
trations. We honor ourselves in doing 
honor toa noble life, and our sister’s life 
was noble, charitable, and beneficent. 

But even for this sweet life there was A 
change. All things are subject to change, 
old friends depart and new ones take their 
place. the past becomes the present, and 
soon the present impinges on the future. 
Our sister had done her work, she had 
fought the good fight and when the mes- 
senger came she wasready. He found her 
eager to do his bidding and willing to go 
home. Beyond, there was no darkness, 
for her eye penetrated the beautiful mys- 
tery of the unseen world and the revealing 
of the glory that awaited her. 

It is indeed a happy privilege thus to 
stand beside the earthly remains of a sister 
medium, whose life of four score years 
was sanctified by deeds noble and sub- 
lime. Floral tributes surround this funeral 
couch to-day, almost hiding from our sight 
the dear form of our loved sister, and it is 
sweet to gaze upon the rare beauty of this 
her last earthly enfoldment, 

Death is the close of each day’s life, and 
comes to us like the golden sunset. En- 
veloped in shadows we await the dawn, 
and lo! the angel of the resurrection is with 
us. The spirit of the ascended sister 
stands in our midst, and while we grieve 
at her going from us, she rejoices in new 
life. Behold, an angel has arisen here! 


She needs not our tears, but makes glad. 


our lives by her loving presence. May we 
all join hands with her in the good deeds 
she has done, and may we, like her, strive 
to brighten the pathway of pilgrims to 
their spirit home. 

The human soul is the harp of the world, 
that vibrates with pain if touched by rude 
hand, but yielding exquisite strains of 
tenderness and tones of wondrous power 
when swept by the master hand of love. 


VIEWS OF A CLOSE STUDENT. 


A gentleman of profound learning in 
special lines, and of great wisdom, never 
identified with the Spiritualist movement, 
utters in a private letter some thoughts on 
the situation. We excerpt the following: 


Iam ‘convinced that Spiritualism, as a 
separate and distinctive philosophy will be- 
come defunct unless an energetic and rapid 
system of complete organization is com- 
menced at once in real earnest. Personally 
Jam heedless because I know that the 
truth will, as it ever has in the past, be- 
come victorious in the fight with sectarian- 
ism and agnosticism. But at the same 
time it is sad to feel that all the noble effort 
and all the self sacrifices that so many 
truly great and good souls have made on 
behalf of Spiritualism should be cast upon 
the beach of some other form of philosophy 


in which it only plays an unimportant part, 


under a foreign name. 

Mesmerism has become hypnotism; and 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, etc, etc., find 
themselves before good society under the 
delightfully intelligent name of hallucina- 
tion. How proud we, us, you and I, and 


all other true Spiritualists, must feel to see 
Sneering skepticism come and gradually 
absorb and transmute all our truths, and 
dissect all our facts, change their personal 


appearance, and brand them with their 


own learned cognomens, so that the truth 
seeker can not recognize them as belonging 
to any section of that Spiritualism for 
which we have all been so long fighting. 
Will Spiritualism allow this to go on and 
not assert her own rights? Impossible, I 
sometimes think; and yet it still goes on, 
day after day and year after year. Don’t 
you get real tired and heartsick at times 


when you reflect on the so many superhu-. 


man but. alas, fruitless attempts to organize 
Spiritualists in one common band of frater- 
nal brotherhood? 
though I am not an editor, and am quite 
free from the clamors of an heterogeneous 
circle of readers. 

If Spiritualists, that is, a few of the 
wealthy und generous ones, would only 
combine, and. institute a rival to the famous 
Chautauqua Circles, which should form 
circles for occult, psychical and spiritual 
instruction and reading, all over the coun- 
try, Spiritualism would quickly command 


both the attention and admiration of the 


thinking world. 


A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


A very familiar song is A Light in the 
Window.” A writer in the Louisville 
Times mentions the incident, in which, he 
says, if he is not mistaken, the story 
is founded, although it might have its 
counterpart on almost any seashore where 
a mother’s heart beats with vearning love for 


her sailor son, and keeps its fond promise 


from night to night. 

Among the simple fisher folk on the 
island of Sylt lived a woman and her son- 
He was her only child, the pride of her 
heart as well as the source of constant 
dread, for the boy loved the sea as his 
father before had loved it, and nothing 


gave him so much pleasure as to watch the 


incoming tide tumble its curling waves 
over the sands. No sooner was he strong 
enough to wield an oar and steer a boat 
that he joined the men in their fishing ex- 
peditions. l ; 

The mother, with all her fears, and the 
fate of a long line of sailors in her mind, 
yet would not have had it otherwise, for it 
would have been deemed dishonor among 
the hardy coasters to have kept the boy at 


home or sent him safely at work for some. 


farmer. Whatever the dangers, they must 
be faced for the sake of family pride. Had 
not the boy’s grandfather been a captain 
when he went away the last time? Had 
not his father sailed his own ship when he 
went down in a great storm’ The child 
was the last of his race, but he must not 
dishonor it by tame and cowardly safety on 
‘shore. So the boy grew up, tall of his age, 
straight as a mast, nimble as the fleetest 
and handiest boat, blue eyed, fair haired, 
true hearted, a real son of the sea. The 
fishermen taught him the iricks of his 
craft until he knew how to sail a boat, 
Splice a rope, or do many little things 
which a sailor must know. Whenever a 


ship was in the offing, he was soon aboard, 


learning the rigging and how work was 
performed upon her. He was a great 
favorite among the longshore folk and 
with the sailors, and when at last his 
thirteenth year came around and he ob- 
tained the consent of -his mother to go to 
sea, en found a good ship and cap- 
tain. 

shed by the mother while he looked for 


ward into the great wide world with all the 


joyous eagerness of a boy. But with her 
last blessing, the widowed mother prom- 
ised that every night a light should burn in 


the seaward window of her cottage to light 


him homeward and to show him that she 
still lived, „waiting his return. = 

he ship sailed. Six months passed and 
Sailors dropped into the village and told 
how she had been spoken and all was well, 


and the neighbors came to the cottage and 


told the pleasant news to the waiting 
mother. who nightly trimmed the. candle, 
lit it dnd set in the window to make 7a 
bright path upon the sands Again six 


months elapsed, and other sailors arrived 


from far-off lands, but they had no news 
to tell of the ship. A great storm had hap- 
pened and she was overdue. ‘She-might 
yet make port, but—and the people shook 
their heads and carried no tales to the 
widow, whose candle burned brightly every 
night and cast long streamers of light out 
upon the sea. Another year passed, but 
the sailors going or coming brought no 
news of the ship, and the neighbors whis- 
pered apart and shook their heads when- 
ever any spoke of the widow’s son, but no 
one was cruel enough to cut the slender 
threads which held the anthor of her hope. 
And thus the light continued to glow out 
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toward the sea at every gloaming, and 
burned steadily through every night. 
Years came and went. The children who 
had played with the sailor lad had grown 
to be men and women, her own head had 
been silvered with age, her form was bowed, 
yet no one dared to cut the cables of 
her hope. Tender words cheered her, and 
tender hands smoothed her way for her as 


i 
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of her fair-haired boy, and every night the 
glow of her candle streamed out to sea- 
ward and told the story of the loving heart 
waiting at home. 

How many years did she watch and 
wait? I do not know. But one day, at 
eventide, there was no gleaming patch of 
‘light across the sands. The window re- 


mained dark, and the accustomed beacon 
failed the fisher folk, and when they won- 
dered and went to the cottage they found 
that the mother’s soul had gone out to seek 
the son. 


THE COILED SPRING PUZZLE ONCE 
MORE. 


To THE Enrron: In your issue of Octo- 
ber 4, page 298, Mr. W. I. Gill takes up 
the coiled spring puzzle once more. He 
take exception to my explanation of August 
23. and says: If nothing results from 
the action of one force or any number. of 
forces, no matter how exercised relative to 
each other, it is but another suggestion of 

i the problem with which we began.” True. 
But I did not say that nothing resulted 
-) . from those forces. I said that the result 
H of each force counteracted and counter- 
balanced the result of the other force, so 
that the ultimate result is nil, In other 
words, no external result can be observed. 
: I believe it is now universally acknowl- 
edged that the particles, molecules and 
atoms, of which ail bodies are composed 
are in constant motion. The velocity of 
P ` this motion is regulated by the density of 
{ the substance and the external tempera- 
ture. The Censer the substance, the greater 
the friction between the particles at the 
same velocity; and since increased friction 
is equivalent to increased ‘‘heat,” the ex- 
ternal temperature, which equalizes the 
temperature and consequently the molec- 
ular friction of all bodies, would reduce 
the velocity of the particles of a denser 
body sufficiently so that their friction would 
be equal to that of the particles of sur- 
' rounding bodies. Artificial pressure upon 
a body causes a momentary rise of tem- 
perature, until the pressure becomes con- 
stant, when the external temperature re- 
duces the molecular velocity sufficiently to 
balance the increase of pressure. From 
this we are authorized to infer that if a 
body is subjected to artificial tension, the 
‘molecular friction is momentarily reduced 
.. until, when the tension becomes constant, 
the external temperature increases the 
t molecular velocity sufficiently to counter- 
balance such decrease of friction. If a 
straight steel ribbon is bent into a coil, the 
molecules on the convex side are put into 
a state of tension, their friction is momen- 
5 tarily reduced until after the tension has 
=" become constant, the external temperature 
has increased their velocity sufficiently to 
counterbalance such loss of friction, while 
on the concave side of the ribbon exactly 
the reverse takes places. The molecules 
here are artificially compressed, which 
momentarily increases the molecular fric- 
tion until it has been counterbalanced by 
a reduction of molecular velocity. Between 
these two extremes there is a median line 
of normal velocity which remains un- 
changed. f 
It is this permanent difference of molec- 
ular velocity between the convex and con- 
cave sides and intermediate layers which 
- imparts to the steel its tendency fo reas- 
‘sume the straight condition or to uncoil. 
Both the tension on the convex side and 
the compression on the concave side act in 
this joint direction. In bodies where the 
f modified molecular velocities can be im- 
os parted to and equalized among the neigh- 
bdoring molecules, so that no permanent 
difference remains, no such tendency exists 
and such bodies are therefore non-elastic. 
Now let us immerse the coiled spring in an 
acid and dissolve it. Dissolution is the re- 
sult of a greater affinity on the part of 
* some of the particles of a substance for the 
solvent than for such substance. It may 
\ be between molecules as a whole or only 
rs between certain ‘atoms of such molecules. 
In the former case there will be no evolu- 
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lution of heat during the process of dissolu- 
tion, but rather an evolution of ‘‘cqld,” 
because the comparatively low molecular 
velocity of the denser solid will be imparted 
to the liquid solvent and a momentary re- 
duction of temperature will result until the 
surrounding temperature has been en- 
abled to equalize the same. In the latter 
case the result would be similar, if it was 
not for the fact that whenever one or more 
atoms are torn away from a molecule, the 
remaining atoms at once assume the gaseous 
state, which produces a tremendous in- 
crease of atomical velocity on the part of 
theescaping atoms. Because their affinity 
for each other having been entirely de- 
stroyed, their atomical friction (the friction 
of each atom against its neighbors) has 
also been destroyed, and each atom must 
therefore make up for such loss of friction 
by a corresponding increase of individua: 
velocity. This individuai atomical velocity 
again is at once imparted to a great extent 
to the surrounding molecules of the solvent 
oh their passage through it, and hence re- 
sults the evolution of heat in molecular 
decompositions. 

. Now in the case of the coiled spring, we 
have seen that the only difference between 
it and a straight steel ribbon is a difference 
of molecular velocity between the molec- 
ules of the two sides and their neighbors; 
therefore, on dissolving such a coiled spring 
we should expect no difference in the phe- 
nomenon of dissolution than in the case of 
a. straight steel ribbon, except that the 
molecules of the convex side upon being 
liberated by the acid, their velocity having 
been previously increased, would reduce 
the molecular velocity of the acid less than 
the molecules of the median line, whose 
velocity had remained unaffected. But on 
the other hand, the molecules.on the con- 
cave side, having been previously reduced 
in velocity by compression, upon being 
liberated would reduce the molecular ve- 
locity of the acid so much more; and hence 
we find that as the increased velocity of 
the convex side exactly counterbalances 
the decreased velocity on the concave side, 
the ultimate result is not affected by either 
of these disturbing elements, but the phe- 
nomenon of dissolution of a coiled spring 
should really not manifest any peculiari- 
ties different from the dissolution of a 
straight steel ribbon or of the same spring 
not coiled. At the same time the escaping 
hydrogen liberated from the molecules of 
the acid because of the combination of 
their fellow atoms with the molecules of 
the steel would raise the temperature of 
the acid to such an extent as to render the 
exact observation of the effect of the dif- 
ference of velocities on the part of the steel 
molecules exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible. HERMANN FASCHER. 

St. GEORGE, UTAH. 


IS THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


To THE EDITOR: In THE JOURNAL of 
October 18th, is an article by Warren Chase 
on What and Where is the Spirit-world ?” 
It is a question that occupies a prominent 
place in the mind of the student of occult 
philosophy. Although in direct communi- 
cation twenty years with a denizen of the 
Spirit-world, a student of natural science 
and a man of blameless life, whom I knew 
intimately before his translation to the 
spirit realm, this question propounded by 
Mr. Chase remained a problem to which 
no solution was offered until within a few 
days past. This subject, the location of 
the Spirit-world, became the topic of con- 
versation between myself and a friend on 
an evening of recent date. The following 
morning the communication below was re- 
ceived from the friend mentioned. I copy 
verbatim: 

»The Spirit-world and this world are 
interdependent. The two worlds really are 
one, as the upper story is a part of the 
lower story of the dwelling. The Spirit- 
world enfolds this earth; it is the covering 
or .wrap. as it were. It penetrates this 
world; it is the refined, spiritualized counter- 
part of the earth. We do not go away 
into space when the silver cord of life is 
loosed. As the dragon fly emerges from 
the dense water, no longer a crawling or 
swimming insect, but borne on wings a 
dweller in the upper air, the finer element 
which is invisible, imperceptible, so we 
emerge from the coarser element of clay, 
no longer hampered by dense matter 
wherein we existed in our primary life. 
And as the dragon fiy has of itself no con- 
ception of the world of air before it is 
launched upon its bosom, no more can we 
perceive the ethereal world where spirit 
dwells before we are ushered into its realm. 
The stars and planets are visible through 
the atmosphere of the Spirit-world because 
they, too, are of dense matter like that of 
earth, therefore visible to our natural 
gaze,” ‘ 


He continues: I hope I have made the 
matter clear to you. It is remarkable so 
little is known of this spirit existence by 
those who profess to clearly discern its na- 
ture. I do not think the simple explana- 
tion made you is à fact generally known 
even to advanced Spiritualists. All enter- 
tain the idea of space intervening, and that 
we ascend. and descend to and from the 
earth through stellar space. Tis not so; 
we are one, the two worlds; we belong one 
to another. There exists no boundary 
line of demarcation.” 

This closed the communication relating 
to this subject, but it is in complete accord 
with a revelation made toa gifted friend 
not long since. I quote verbatim: The 
forces of the spiritual world are in the 
natural world, and are its source and life, 
and growth; but these forces while they 
pertain to and are the life of the natural 
world, do not constitute the spiritual world. 
They are simply spiritual forces, modes of 
force native to matter. The Spirit-world 
is a world intact and complete in itself, al- 
though in growing correspondence with 
the natural world. The natural force 
presupposes the spiritual; it is the basis 
on which the spiritual rests and through 
which it acts. The natural is tha exten- 
sion or ultimate expression of the spiritual. 
It is the spiritual made manifest to the 
senses There is nothing isolated in na- 
ture. A higher order by imperceptible 
degrees ascends out of a lower—higher 
faculties and higher degrees of intelligence 
slowly develop from lower. The law of 
continuity can not be broker in any de- 
partment of nature. The degrees between 
one form of life and another are immeasur- 
able, yet they are all related and connected. 
And so in regard to the spiritual world in 
relation to this world, it does not stand 
orbed in space, a thing apart from this 
world. Its atmospheres rest upon and 
penetrate this earth. The two worlds are 
so related, so bound together that they may 
be considered as one, this: earth being 
merely the outer and visible and natural 
manifestation of the spiritual world. Just 
as spiritual and natural gradations separate 
the animal kingdom from and yet connect 
it with humanity, holding and binding 
them together as links in the chain of de- 
velopment, so the two worlds, the spiritual 
and the natural, are separated, and vet 
connected by natural gradations. The 
laws relating the two worlds enable human 
beings no longer in the body to communi- 
cate under suitable conditions with those 
in the body. 

These communications received from 
different sources and by persons at time 
unknown to each other and widely sepa- 
rated, give them additional weight. Doubt- 
less there are others who could offer some 
testimony on this interesting theme. 

A STUDENT. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


To THE EDTrok: Some months ago: a 
committee was chosen to calla mass meeting 
of Unitarians, not of authorized delegates, 
but of such as chose to attend. The con- 
ference, therefore, had no authority over 
existing associations, but met to discuss 
the situation and to stimulate and encour- 
age church extension in unity of spirit and 
action with state couferences who chose to 
take part in such work. Some forty clergy- 
men were present, and a goodly number of 
the laity. Unity church was well filled on 
Tuesday night, October 28, to hear the 
opening discussion by M. J. Savage of 
Boston, who gave the ideas of God and im- 
mortality, and the uplifting of noble Chris- 
tian character on these lasting foundations, 
as the true aim of the liberal religious 
movement, saying that his psychic research 
and quiet thought had given him deeper 
assurance and richer views of the immor- 
tal life. Able papers were read by clergy 
and laity, earnest discussions followed their 
reading. Without dogmatism there was 
affirmation of vital truths, without contro- 
versy there was frank statement of differ- 
ent opinions—through all ‘‘the unity of 
spirit which is the bond of peace.“ Mani- 
festly the Unitarians have a growing mis- 
sionary zeal far unlike, and better than, 
the quiet indifference as to working for the 
spread of their views which I knew of in 
past years. The wish to organize with a 
will for persistent effort was plain. The 
complacency of old-time Unitarianism— 
the comfortable feeling that they had about 
the best that could be had—is fortunately 
on the wane, but not all gone yet. The 
terse statement that ‘‘there is no last word,” 
that larger views and nobler new state- 
ments are ever coming, was heartily ap- 
proved. The increase of a natural religion, 
not based on book or creed as authority, 
but on the soul of man, and its unity with 
the divine soul, was emphasized. 

Universalism and kindred movements 


cussions. 
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were spoken of incidentally, but there was 
no mention of Spiritualism, no allusion to 
it save in the fit and brief word of Mr. Sav- 
age. These gifted and excellent persons 


earnestly wish to build up and spread 


abroad a spiritual faith, which shall sup- 


plant agnosticism and materialism, yet 


manifest a similar indifference toward a 


great movement, the higher aspects and 
divine philosophy of which are great helps 


to spiritual culture. But their prejudices 
are softening, the tardy recognition begins, 
and time will bring about the rest. i 
How to make the churches help to free 
and reverent thought and higher character 
was a leading thought. Occasional preach- 
ing by, laity as well as clergy was com- 
mended. The feeling prevailed that good 
practical results would come from the dis- 
It was a gathering of thought- 
ful and intelligent persons, and women 
spoke as freely as men, their aims high and 


noble like those of their brothers.. This is 
a brief view of the conference, in which I 
sat as hearer and participant. 


G. B. STEBBINS. 


EVIDENCES OF SPIRIT RETURN. 


To THE Eprror: Among the many evi- 


dences of spirit return are the following: 


My father had been in spirit life thirty 


years, when, one night after retiring, and 
while quietly thinking over the events of 
the day I heard a voice, loud and distinct 


as in ordinary conversation, say: ‘‘Do you 
want to see your father?“ 

Surprised, but not frightened, I looked 
in the direction of the voice and saw dis- 
tinctly the face and upper portion of the 
body of a man. I did not recognize him 
as being my father, he having passed from 
earth when I was so young as not to revain 
any recollection as tu his looks. His head 
was up nearly to the ceiling and did not 
move away nor vanish, but gradually be- 
came less distinct. There was not at that 
time nor has there been since, the least 


voice and saw the apparition. 
Eight years ago I bought through ticke 
from San Francisco to Boston. The ronte 
was from New York by Fall River Line, 
and we took passage at 5 p. m., on board 
the Steamboat Providence.“ At8o’clock, 
evening, there came on a dense fog, and the 
boat lay to until morning, when the fog 
lifted and che boat again started. While 
steamboat riding on the Pacific I had al- 
ways been seasick unless I went to my 


| berth; so in the present case I did the same 


to avoid seasickness, and without any 
knowledge that the captain had changed 
his plans so as to land in Boston as nearly 
as possibly on schedule time, I was lying 
dosing, on the lower berth of the stateroom, 
while my little daughter was occupying the 
upper. Suddenly we were both startled by 
three loud knocks at or near our heads— 
seemingly to her, below her, and to me, 
above my head or between us. My daugh- 
ter inquired Pa, pa, did you hear that?” 
I replied ‘yes, keep quiet;” and immedi- 
ately some one, or something, commenced 
pulling my bed clothes off at the foot of 
the berth. 

I became terrified, thinking only of rob- 
bers, my money and my ticket. At first I 
did not realize the fact that no robber could 
be concealed at the foot of the berth. I 
held on stoutly to the bed clothes, looked 
at foot of berth, vainly. to discover a rob- 
ber, but theclothing continued to move and 


heard distinctly many people moving hur- 
riedly about in the cabin. What could it 
allmean? And now the pulling at my fee 
was discontinued. 
Hastily unfastening and opening my 
stateroom door I was surprised to find the 
passengers hurrying off the boat. What 
could it all mean? 
rived at Fall River so soon. I said to my 
shall be left.“ It proved that to make up 
lost time the captain had landed us at New- 
port where we were .to take the cars for 
Boston. It all became clear to me that 
nothing else than the interposition of spirit 
power prevented our being left in our state- 
room until the cars should have left the 
landing. C. C. D. 
WINCHEN DON, Mass. 


HONEST WORK AND WORTH. 


B. Hagan has just closed a successful 
engagement here and leaves with blessings 
and regrets that she must go. The interest 
manifested is appreciated by those who 
have worked on almost alone. Miss Ha- 
gan’s work has left a lasting imprint here 
and a field of labor is open whenever she 
can find time to return. Mrs. Adah Shee- 
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To THE Eprror: Let me say one word 
more through your interesting columns in 
praise of honest work and worth. Jennie 
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han of Cincinnati is the speaker for Novem- 

ber except the first Sunday. We have also 

been blest with a ten days’ visit from Miss 

Cora Denny of Dayton, Ohio—a medium 

of rare musical ability, full of promise for 

still greater development. 
Erre F. Josskl.xN. Secy., R. P. S. 

GRAND RAI DS. Micu. 


MEDIUMS AND MEDIUMSHIP. 


To THE Eprror: Miss Emma J. Nick- 


erson's Sunday afternoon service in Kim-. 


ball Hall, November 2d, was attended by 
a crowded and attentive audience. A large 
number of persons came, who had never 
before been at a spiritual lecture, and these 
seemed struck with the tests and improvi- 
sations at the close of the discourse. Miss 
Nickerson dwelt on the need for a greater 
‘individual growth among mediums and for 
larger interest among Spiritualists for the 


support of mediums and lecturers. Several 


subscriptions were handed in to sustain 
these meetings during the winter. Miss 
Nickerson speaks in Kimball Hall next 
Sunday as usual. e 


“A friend writes from Wisconsin: Your 
article on the last page of TUE JOURNAL, 
of the 19th inst., had a very special inter- 
est for me, as it no doubt did for many of 
Those who are inter- 
ested in a cause are, of necessity, interested 
in all the worthy efforts made by others in 
Like every manager 
of any important enterprise you are obliged 
to select your own course and to do so at 
your peril. Although a few may complain 
of vour course for very opposite reasons, 
you have a large constitutency of candid 
and well-balanced minds whose constant 
approval is a sufficient endorsement of 
your efforts. Besides this allow me to say 
that yous last number was. as a Whole, the 
most interesting to me of any one for a 
long time. May you live long and pros- 
per.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson and daugh- 
ter passed through (chicago last week 
bound direct for their beautiful Sunny 
Brae,” near Santa Clära, California. Ar- 
rangements had been perfected, through 
the courtesy of Rev. Jenkin Lioyd Jones, 
to have Mrs. Watson occupy the pulpit of 
his All Soul's (Unitarian) church of a Sun- 
day evening, but her ill health forbade fur- 
ther delay. She only remaincd here one 
day, the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bundy. It 
is hoped that after crossing the Rocky 
Mountains Mrs. Watson will be decidedly 
better. Thousands have been disappointed 
at not having an opportunity to hear this 
gifted woman, and they will eagerly hail 
her presence at any future time. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in the beautiful city of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, accompanied by his wife, 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bundy last 
week. Mr. Crooker was one of the planners 
of the convention and did much to bring 


about what to an outsider seemed a profit- 


able meeting, full of earnestness, candor 
and high resolve. That the participants 
‘in the convention do not yet clearly see how 
‘they are neglecting their golden opportu- 
nity isto be regretted; but that they glimpse 
it, even, is most encouraging. They will 
get down out of the clouds and mingle 
with common humanity in time, if the 
present trend persists. 


Mr. J. S. and Mrs. Maud Lord Drake 
spent an evening with the editor's family 
last week, and gave an interesting account 
of experiences at Cassadaga and elsewhere 
during the past three months. Mr. and 
Mrs. Drake are on the way to their winter 
home at Los Angeles, California. Mr. 
Drake is building and equipping fifteen 
miles of electric railway to accommodate 
the street car travel of the thriving city of 
Aurora, Illinois. He believes that when 
completed, in January nexf, the Aurora 
system will be the most perfect in the 
country and a model to be followed by 
others. : 


The erratic George Chainey, who will be 
remembered as having found the mother 
of his soul,” at Cassadaga several years 
ago, and who made a brilliant success in 
disgracing every movement he attached 
himself to, is on his way to Jerusalem, 
where with other unbalanced adventurers 
he proposes to establish a ‘‘Spiritual Col- 
lege.“ From present indications Jerusalem 
will in a score of years be the headquarters 
for a host of impecunious. cranks and 
broken down missionists. This will be 
good for America and England, but pretty 
tough on the Turks. 


A. L. Brown, Helena, Montana: 
comes my duty to inform you of the de- 
parture to spirit life of Brother Hector S. 
Horton. of this city. He died very sud- 
denly at his residence, in Dry Gulch, on 
October 6, 1890, at the age of 73 years. He 
was a very devoted Spiritualist, and had 
done à great deal for the cause, having 
been a Spiritualist for over thirty years. 


J. L. Batchelor, Clarinda, Iowa: The 
new form of THE JOURNAL is a most de- 
cided improvement; and I-rejoice to see it 
grasping for the deeper. and more decisive 
truths of man's life and destiny. Its mis- 
sion is a high one. Its fairness, fearlessness 
and thoroughness in its reach for truth 
ought to ensure it success. 
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‘The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine. to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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36- A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. ~u 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS $:$" 
55 Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 


estion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, ete, 
ia Na LIKE MAGIC on the vital organs, strengthening the 
muscular system, and arousing with the rosebud of health 
The Whole Physical Energy of the Human Frame. f 
Takon as directed these famous pills will prove marvellous 
restoratives to all enfeebled by any of the above, or kindred 


diseases. 
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Price, 28 cents per Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEEOHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
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Florence Oregon. 


A New seater: Lumbering, 
Coal, Salmon Fisheries, Agri- 
cultural, Fruit Growing and 
General Business Center. 


Splendid opening for a bank, 
for general business, for lum- 


ber mills, for farming, and for 


fruit growing. 


Money or time invested here 
now will bring quick, sure, and 
large returns. 


Full information mailed. 


Write to me for sample copy 
mailed free, of “The West,” the 
leading weekly paper of Flor- 
ence. Subscription price, $2.00 
per year; $1.00 for 6 months. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


% Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 
LORD & THOMAS, 

m NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Soctety for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mèm- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch ts much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed. 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from 

RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D 
— Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., 
5 Portland. Oregon - 


HILL'S MANUAL ee 


Social and Business Life. New edition. Selis- 
S 
CARO. " T 
Gentlemen canvassers fur abora and Parallel Bibles. 


E Those who Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.” 5 
Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not ad vo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish. 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 


One that does stand for common sense 


in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— _ 

One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 


events; and news of the progress of lib- 


eral religious thought? If you think you 
migit care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


JENKIN LLOYD. JONES, Š 
: SENIOR EDITOR, X 
t 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, 


ASSISTANT ED. Ton. 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. @ 
CHARLES II. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
113 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Within the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before its Importance can be 
realized. F 

The work lis a large Svo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. Tbe price put on it is 
less than value, but Mrs. Home is destrous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America 
hence the book will be sold at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa. 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be orde through the office of TRR Be: 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 1 

The Sphinx. (Gera-Reuss.) Rieut 
1890. A monthly periodical in the Ger: 


man language, devoted to Spiritualism, 


The first article in the August number is 
mainly made up of extracts from the ten 
volumes of The Magazine of Psycho- 
logical Facts and Experiences,” extending 
from 1783 to 1793, and contains much that 


will be found interesting to the lovers of 


the marvelous. The strange experiences 
and remarkable coincidences (?) here nar- 
rated are as nearly as can be exact counter- 
parts of like experiences, as given in the 
Spiritualistic periodicals of to-day, The 
second article, on ‘‘American Spiritual- 
ism,” is superficial. Observations on. 
Palingenesia is a philosophicalcarticle, the 
keynote of which may be found in the fol- 
lowing, from Lessing's Education of the 
Human Race:“ Why could not each in- 
dividual man have been upon this earth 
more than once? Is not all eternity mine?” 
The Occultism of Thomas Campanella,” 
Leo Tolstoi’s Philosophy of Life,” The 
Spiritual Activity of the Artist,” and other 
articles, with poems, etc., make up a 
varied and attractive tabie of contents. 
American agency, The International News 


Co., 29-31 Beekman St., New York. 


Hermetic Philosophy. By an Acolyte of 
“the H. B. of L.“ Vol. I. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippiucott Co. 1890. pp. 184. Cloth, 
$1.00. This little volume, designed for 
students of the Hermetic, Pythagorean 
and Platonic sciences and Western Occult- 
ism, contains lessons, general discourses 
and explications of ‘‘Fragments” from the 
schools of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Italy, 
Scandinavia, etc, It is designed to cover 
the initial degrees in the study of occult 
science, and to lay before students of 
western occultism the system as it was 
taught by ancient sages. It is declared to 
be less complex and less obscure than the 
average attempts at elucidation by modern. 
self-appointed teachers” would lead one to 
suppose. The first lesson begins with an 
explanation of the aphorisms of the first 
book of the Divine Pymander.” The 
second lesson is on the elements and nature 
of things. The dialectics of occultism are 
considered in the third chapter. In this 
and the other chapters which follow there 
is the usual amount of speculation found 
in works of this type, but it is presented in 
good style and doubtless contains much 
truth. 


Liberal Living upon Narrow Means. By 
Christine Terhune Herrick. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. pp. 275. As this writer says, works 
containing bills of fare and recipes for pre- 
paring the viands enumerated are generally 
written either for those who can afford to 
engage trained cooks, or else for those who 
have abundant leisure to get up elaborate 
dishes. To the ordinary housewife and to 
those who are forced to make the work of 
the- ‘culinary department but one of several 
pressing duties these menus are of but little 
worth. This author has tried to show that 
a wholesome variety may be obtained with 
but a small expenditure of money, that 
tempting and novel dishes may be made 
from simple or hackneyed materials. For 
those especially who, with small means, 
have to cater toa family the book, so far 
as the reviewer can judge from glancing 
through it, is one of great value. . 


On the Blockade. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shephard. pp. 355. Price, 


31.50. A. C. McClurg & Co., 117-121 Wa- 


bash ave., Chicago. On the Blockade' is 
the third of The Blue and Gray Series.” 
The writer reminds his readers that he 
has not felt called upon to invest his story 
with the dignity of history, or in all cases 
to mingle fiction with actual historic occur- 
rences. He believes that all the scenes of 
the story are not only possible, but prob- 
able, and that just such events as he has 
narrated really and frequently occurred in 
the days of the rebellion.” The incidents 
of the story are dated back to war times 
and located in the midst of stirring scenes 
on the southern coast. 


The Ancient Cibola, the Marvellous Coun- 
‘try, or Three Years in Arizona and New 
Mexico. By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
Lee & Shepard. 1890. pp. 538. 


ing portion of our country, with a descrip- 
tion of its great mineral wealth, its remark- 
able urban antiquities, its magnificent 
mountain scenery, together with a history 
of the Apache tribe of Indians, the whole 


— — 


interspersed with incidents of travel and 
adventure. The work makes no preten- 
sions to great literary merit, but the style 
is clear and strong, and several of the chap- 
ters are very interesting. 


The Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) Frank 
R. Stockton’s serial, The House of Mar- 
tha opens the Atlantic for November. It 
abounds in dry, whimsical humor which is 
so enjoyable. Edith Thomas contributes 
a description of the sea in a variety of 
moods. The Legend of William Tell is 
traced to its beginnings. Felicia has some 
interesting descriptions of life on the stage. 
The Fourth Canto of the Inferno, and Re- 
lief of Suitors in Federal Courts furnish 
solid reading. Percival Lowell contributes 
a brilliant paper entitled The Fate of a 
Japanese Reformer.” 


The Popular Science Monthly. (New 
York.) Herbert Spencer in his essay on 
the Origin of Music discusses the opposing 
views of Darwin and others. The address 
of Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, as President of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, appears in this number. 
Prof. J. Norman Lockyer in the History 
of a Star tells the most recent evidence of 
the formation of nebulæ. stars and planets. 
Alfred Russell Wallace contributes an 
article on Human Selection, and Miss 
Elaine Goodale sets forth some of the vir- 
tues of the Indians. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Brighter Spheres. Spiritus. John Lavell 
& Son, Montreal; The Auroraphone. A 
Romance. Cyrus Cole. Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago: Boston Unitarianis m, 1820- 
1850. A Study of the Life and Work of 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. By O. 
B. Frothingham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London; On the Blockade. 
Blue and Gray Series. Oliver Optic. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston; A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50; Hermetic Philoso- 
phy. By an Acolyte of the H. B. of L.” 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price. 
81.00. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston; A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, the following: 
The Kelp-Gatherers. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Price, $1.00; The Marvellous Country, or, 
Three Years in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. Price, $2.00. 

From United States Book Co., New 
York, the following: The Prose Dramas 
of Henrik Ibsen. Vol. II; Ruffino, and 
other Stories. Ouida; Between Life and 
Death. Frank Barrett: The Sloane Square 
Scandal, and other Stories. Annie 
Thomas; The House of Halliwell. Mrs. 
Henry Wood; Dramas of Life. George R. 
Sims. Price, 50 cents each: A Black Busi- 
ness. Hawley Smart. Price, 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER RE- 


CEIVED. 


The Chautauquan. (Meadville, Penn.) 
The required reading of this issue is de- 
voted to England. The general reading is 
good, and the Woman’s Council Table 
introduces a variety of subjects. 


Wide Awake. (Boston.) The Life Story 
of Dr. Samuel Howe, the great champion 
of the blind, is well told by his daughter. 
An Episode of the Civil War; a Southern 
Dialect Story, and a Western Story show 
the wide range of subjects. 


St. Nicholas. (New Lork.) This popu- 
lar magazine for boys and girls opens its 
eighteenth year with the November num- 
ber. The first chapters of the Serial 
Stories, by J. T. Trowbridge and Noah 
Brooks, are enough to satisfy any and all 
readers. 


Current Literature. (New York.) The 
collection of first-class matter in current 
and recent literature, culled out and classi- 


| fied, must be valued by all who want the 


best thing in the right place, and this is the 
aim of the publishers of this monthly. 


The Trial of Santa Claus, a Christmas 
Cantata, is a bright and new Cantata by T. 
E. Towne. It is a trial of St. Nicholas 
before Judge Commonsense, with the chil- 
dren as friends of St. Nicholas. Price, in 
pamphlet form, 30 cents. S. W. Straub & 
Co., Chicago, publishers. 


Happy indeed are the homes which contain Gar- 
land” Stoves and Ranges. i 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation; allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 

e 


be washed. 


A Feeling of Security 
goes with every package of 
Pearline. It secures clean- 
liness with little labor; it 
secures comfort in all house- 
work, and better work all over 
the house. It does away with 
danger as it does away with 
hard work. Pearline secures 
from harm anything that can 
Anything can be 
washed easily and safely by 
securing Pearline. 


of imitations which a: » being 


dqled from door to d 
Beware Fir ane goes aan ve 


quire such desperate meinod3 


tosellthem. PEARLINEsclls on i:; merilis, and 
is manufactured only by 
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Sol. d Coin Nickel Watch, open Face 
half basine, finished to a dazzling 
brightness, dust cad damp procf, wars 
ranted to wear a life tine. World- 
famed és being brighter, harder, 

wr and more lastin an 


ished pinion, oil tempe 
raz, which docs not, < 


provements; thoroughly in- 

specited and timed before% 

riv ztho factory. Cut thiaſq; 
, send to us and we, 


by exp 

examine 8 
exprossoffice and i? net per- 5 
foctly satisfactorily, Don't 
Pry a Cent, otherwise pay, 
tho agent our speelal price f 
of $2.50 or S fur 26.09 and FA * 
express charges and take the} 
wate tches, A guarantee issenti 


the movement to keep accu 
rate and perfect time fortwo 


W. HILL & CO., 
and Tumors CURED. no knife: 
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CANCERS HEEE 
LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 

A treatise for the personai use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 

Written down by M. C. 
Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno C BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


“Lead Kindly Light” 


DEVOTIONAL HYMN 


By the late Cardinal Newman, in book form, 16 
pages, charmingly illustrated by Alice and F. Corbin. 
Price. Mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 and 300 Broadway, New York. 


and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, @3. Circular size, @8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, $100. You can save 
money and make big money. too, 
by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Seng 2 paper: for 
large catalogue of presse: tute: J ete., 
direct to factory. KELSEY. & O. Meriken Conn 


IRVINGTON, 


A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WA 
MAINS LAID. City is growing rapidly in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the Investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rupidly developing commerce and 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 


maps, etc., and for statisticts of Portland's growth 
and possibilities, address, 
A.L, MAXWELL, Agent, the Portland, 
Portland. Oregon. 


SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM. 


From now until November 30, 
1890, the Publisher of 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal 


Will offer as a Premium for 
Subscribers, on terms herein- 
below set forth, a Fresh, New 
and Valuable Book, bound in 
cloth and retailing rapidly at 
One Dollar. The name of this 
volume is 


OUR FLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 


Including the reason to be of the design, the colors 
and their position, mystic interpretation, together 
with selections eloquent, patriotic and poetical. 


This book, as the title suggests, is one concerning 
the American Flag. The philanthropic and patriotic 
key-note from which it is written is very well an- 
nounced tn the dedication which is as follows: 


TO EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO LOVES 
OUR FLAG AS THE EMBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE; WHO HAILS THE STARS AND STRIPES 
AS THE HOPE OF ALL WHO SUFFER AND THE 
DREAD OF ALL WHO WRONG; WHO VERES 
THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE AS THE S¥MBOL 
OF ASPIRATION, INTELLIGENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY WHICH WILL IN DUE TIME ESTABLISH 
AND MAINTAIN THE UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF MAN THIS LITTLE BOOK IS BY THE 
AUTHOR FRATERNALLY DEDICATED. 


This work as a history of the “Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in offictal docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so sucelnctlzHũd interestingly arranged tha 
the whole story istold in a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings of the colors and thede- 
signs of the Star Spangled Banner“ are beautifully 
brought out; andin this new departure every one 
will be much interested; and most readers will be in- 
structed. 2 

The selections of patriotic, eloquent and poetical 
sayings concerning the flag are numerous and 
beautiful. . . 5 

The work is embellished with 29 Illustrations 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. R 

The book is compiled by Robert Allen Campbell, 
compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of The 
Rebellion Record. Four Gospels in one, etc., etc. _ 


Press Comments. 
One of the best books of the year.—Inter-Ocean. 


A very handy and excellent compilation.—Chtcago 
Herald. : j 


An interesting souvenir volume—Boston Globe. 


A handsome and useful volume dealing intelli 
gently with matters of which Americans should 
bettor informed than they are.—Chicago Evening 

08 . ; 


Premium Terms, 

Until November 30th or further notice I. will give 
every new yearly subscriber to the THE RELIGIO- 
PHILOSUPHICAL JOURNAL.whose remittance ($2.50) 
is received at my office a copy of OUR FLAG. 

Every old subscriber who will pay for THE JOUR- 
NAL in advance to December 31st, 1891, will receive a 
copy of OUR FLAG. 

For One Dollar I will send THE JOURNAL 
Twelve Weeks on trial, and a copy of OUR 
FLAG. 


Specimen copies of THE JOURNAL sent free to 
those desiring to canvass for it and to all who make 


the request. 
JOHN G. BUNDY, 
Chicago, 


THR SOUL 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


P: mahlet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale. wnolesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
(Alco. 


GUI DE-POSTS 


IMMORTAL ROADS. | 


BY MRS. AMARALA MARTIN. 


The author says ‘Asa firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the oċean, I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair." 


Price 25 cents. $ 
For sale, wnolesale and retall, by Joux C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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THAT BOY JIM. 


He was the devil,“ that boy Jim, 
Couldn't do nuthin’ at all with him: 
Ragged an' dirty —a guttersnipe— 

Pyin' the cases, distributin' type; 

Peltin' the neighbors on their heads, 

With bran’ new quoins an' slugs an’ leads, 
From early mornin’ to evenin dim 

He was the devil,“ that boy Jim! 


Editor cussed him—'t'want no good: 

Head as hard as a piece o° wood; 

Jest bust out in.a loud hooray, 

An’ kept right on in his hard-head way. 
But onct when the train was passin’ by 
An’ the editor’s child on the track—O, my! 
Jim he rushed with his same don’t care 
Right in front o` the engine there! 


Child was saved!....But where was Jim? 
With flamin’ lanterns they looked for him, 
While the people trembled an’ held their 
breath! 
“Under the engine, crushed to death!" 
There in the dust an’ grime he lay— 
Jim! he had given his life away! 
‘T wasn’t no use to weep for him: 
lle was a' angel—that boy Jim! 
: —F. L. STANTON. 


THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 
- Oh I quite abhor the zephyr 


That pervades the April weather y 
Although its wooings call to life the lily and the 
Tose. 


I appreciate the flowers 
f And the blossom scented bowers 
But Isadly hate the freckles that it seatters o'er 
my nose. 


We girls with freckled noses 
Would forego the time of roses 
Rather than to have me breezes all our blemishes 
expose; . 
IJ can bear. With winter's freezing 
Better than I can the teasing 
Of those who love to tell me there are freeckles on 
my nose. ö 


BOYS. WANTED. 


*Wanted—a boy.“ How often we 
These very common words may see. 
Wanted—a boy to errands run, . 
Wanted for every thing under the sun. 
All that the men to-day can do 
To-morrow the boys will be doing too. 
For the time is ever coming when i 
The boys must stand in place of men. 


Wanted—the world wants boys to-day, 

And she offers them all she has for pay. 

Honor, wealth, position, fame, 

A useful life and a deathless name. 
Boys to shape the paths for men, 

Boys to guide the plow and pen, 

Boys to forward the tasks begun, 

For the world's great work is never done. 


The world is anxious to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Whose heart and brain will e'er be true 

To work his hands shall find to do. 

Honest, faithful, earnest, kind; 

To good awake, to evil blind: 

Heart of gold ‘without alloy. 

Wanted: The world wants such a boy. 
—Chicago Post. 


Boston Gazette: Men who have horse sense know 
when to say neigh. . 


The Jester: She—What's a poacher, Jack? He—A 
fellow who steals the game. She—Why, you told me 
that was an umpire. 


Life: Miss De Muit—Papa always gives me a book 
asabirthday gift. Miss De Meanor—What a fine 
library you must have! 


Harper's Bazar: Humorist—My output of jokes is 
now a hundred a week. Friend—And what of the 
returns? Humorist About ninety. Friend—Doi- 
lars? Humortst—No: jokes. 


Mamma: I hope my little boy while dining with 
friends remembered what I told him about not tak- 
ing cake the second time?“ Little Boy: “Yes Mam- / 
ma, I remembered, and took two pieces the first 
time. —- Chicago Post. 


“You are as bad asa playful kitten in jumping at 
conclusions,“ remarked Keedick to his wife. 

“Do kittens jump at conclusions?“ asked Mrs. Kee- 
dick. 

“Certainly; have you never seen kittens chase 
thelr talls?” 8 


Racing With Wolves. 


Many a thrilling tale has been told by travelers of 
& race with wolves across the frozen steppes of Rus- 
sia. Sometimes only the picked bones of the hapless 
traveler are found to tell the tale. In our own country 
thousands are engaged in a life-and-death race 


against the wolf Consumption. The best weapons: 


with which to fight the foe, is Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery. This renowned remedy has 


cured myriads of cases when all other medicines and 


doctors had failed. It is the greatest blood-purifler 
and restorer of strength known to the world. For all 
forms of scrofulous affections (and consumption is 


: 7 one of them), it is unequaled as a remedy. 


A Question That Covers the Grounds. 


A certain West-side boy will be a great success tf 
he will adopt the profession of journalism when he 
grows up. There have been published a great many 
definitions of what eonstitutes news by able news- 
paper men. for the guidance of the reporter who 
must know what facts to use and what to throw 
away. 

This boy alluded seems to have caught the correct 
idea by inspiration. Not long since he heard his 
mother refer to something having been done by 
some one. The particulars escaped the youngster, 
and in order to learn them he asked his mother: 

“Who did what and where and what didhe do it 
for?“ 

If that questlon does not pretty thoroughly cover 
the ground it is difficult to frame one at once more 
comprehenslve and terse. 


WOMAN’S INTUITION. 


Nearly Always Right in her Judgment in 
Regard to Common Things. 


An old gentleman over seventy, came into the city 
from his farm, without his overcoat. Tie day turned 
chilly and he was obliged to forego his visit to the 
fair. 

Toa friend who remonstrated with him for going 
away from home thus unprepared, he said: ‘I 
thought it was going to be warm; my wife told me to 
take my overcoat, but I wouldn't. Women have 
more sense than men anyway.” 

A frank admission. 

Women's good sense is said to come from intuition; 
may it not be that they are more close observers of 
little things. One thing is certain, they are apt to 
strike the nail on the head, in all the ordinary prob- 
lems of life, more frequently than the lords of crea- 
tion. 

“According to Dr. Alice Bennett, .who recently 


| read a paper on Bright's disease before the Penn- 


sylvania State Medical Society, persons subject to 
bilious attacks and sick headaches, who have crawl- 
ing sensations, like the flowing of water tn the head, 
who are ‘tired ali the time’ and have unexplained 
attacks of sudden weakness, may well be suspected 
of dangerous tendencies in the direction of Bright's 
disease. 

The vetran newspaper correspondent, Joe How- 
ard. of the New York Press, in noting this statement 
suggests: “Possibly Alice is correct in her diagnosis. 
but why doesn’t she give some idea of treatment? 1 
know a man who has been ‘tired all the time’ for ten 
years. Night before last he took two doses of calo 
mel and yesterday he wished he hadn't.” 

A proper answer is found in the following letter of 
Mrs. Davis, wife of Rev. Wm. J. Davis, of Basil, O.. 
June 21st, 1890: 

“I do not hesitate to say. that I owe my life to 
Warner's Safe Cure. I had a constant hemorrhage 
from my kidneys for more than five months. The 
physicians could do nothing for me. My husband 
spent hundreds of dollars and I was not relieved. I 
was under the care of the most eminent medical men 
in the State. The hemorrhage ceased before [ had 
taken one bottle of the Safe Cure. I can safely and 
do cheerfully recommend It to bal who are sufferers 
of kidney troubles.’ 


Stop that 
‘CHRONIC CoueH Now! 


trot it you do not it may become con- 
{sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
l General Debility and Wasti ng Diseases, 
there is A like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OFf Lime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.) 


AP CAP OP CP CP LP OP OPO OEP PCP OAT OP 
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THE PIONRERS 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
-NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science. whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
than the one which now links their names, lives and 
Hbors. 

Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT . 


is what a lead physician 
A BOO TE ENITY, oman it baa g 


valuable, fur it has saved such from life-lo! ry ore 

Nota quack cure-all, but a standard wer! Oy an en 

wife or woman an contemplating marris 

rance has been the bane 0 0 woman 

ere AA ber salvation. grees is a book trea 

paysical life of women in health and disease; her Nate 
nd, family and aociety; reproduction, limitation and e: 
spring; as well as hundreds of kindred topica of vital imp 


every woman, 
-Twenty-seven long Chapters. 750-Pages. 20 Illustra. 


POST PAID, $2.00. 


Liberal compensation to intelligent ladies who act as 
No trouble to sell this book. One agent has made over $ 
Circulars and sample pages sent free. Address, 


L. P. MILLER &. CO., 
Dept. A.—214 Clark St., Chicago, 


| Detroit, Wash 


Occupies the same position in the new state of Wa 
ington that Detroit, Michigan does in that state. E 
the Detroit of the Pacific coast has great advantas 
over its eastern namesake. 


“physicis ani pye 


Vast Mineral and Timber Reson 


Are already tributary to Detroit, W. 

still there are 25,000 square miles of | 
country back of it—a veritable empire in itself. De 
troit has three different ways of reaching the ocea: 
with the largest vessels afloat—by way of Hood’: 
canal, 
connects it with Gray’s harbor. The eastern country 
will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, 
which is now located and whose 


Trains will be running into Detroit in less 
than 6 Months, 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 


elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles 
and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits 
within five years. The proposed navy yard is only 
nine miles from Detroit and will be connected with it 
by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 
ed. Detroit is certain to be a city of considerable size. 


CLUNE, REES & CO. 
SOLEA AGENTS, 


“HOTEL PORTLAND,” PORTLAND, OREGON. 


the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway 
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« PRETTY DIPLOMAT. 
er by her Empire gown, 
inkled gloves, her stylish jacket; 
n features like my own, . 
ays perhaps as diplomatic: 


n she enters at the door 

» my correspondence pressing. 
e some leisured man of yore, 
‘te myself to shrewly guessing. 


ties me, this maiden fair: 
steals her velvet arm around me: 
Hs me I had died of care 

-ess she happily had found me. 


zisses me—but tho’ I know ` 
re price of such adroit caresses, 
t refuse her well, and so 
2 out the cash for hats and dresses. 


says lam a saint. Ah, well! 

truth she hints—a truth she misses, 
who could such a girl repel, 

ith all her smiles and hugs and kisses. 


l somehow, tho’ it robs my purse, 

nd I must turn and serimp and manage, 
10 not think I'm much the worse, 
Or that my soul will suffer damage. 


d do the same if she again 

Flew at me with that face ecstatic. 
nd work till midnight to maintain 
My daughter fair and diplomatic. 


“THERE IS NO. DEATH.“ 
Non v' aceorgete voi che noi siam vermi 
Inti a formar l' angelica farfallu.— DAN TE. 
not you perceive that we are worms 
n to form the angelic butterfly: — Translation. 


chere is no death, people repeat, 
Who slake their thirst with spirit-lore“; 

ay ye, “though knowing all hearts that beat 
Must soon be stilled for evermore.” 


nere is no death,“ our friends respond, 
“ho have outstripped us in the race, 
weak now from the far beyond, 
» the starry Throne of Grace. 


w birth on the plane 
. weep our minds command, 
teries wax plain 
= of Summerland. 


“that to Him 
niverse, . 
sea sterile whim, 
„upon the hearse? 


‘Sight, touch and smell, with tasting, hearing, 
Are senses of your earthly frame; 

But Hope spreads out as sense adhering 
To what the soul alone can claim. 


“It speaks but to your inner self 
And tells of wonders yet in store: 
A larva here the mortal elf,, 
From which the angel-moth shall soar, 


“Ilusion! dare ye call it so? 
Can ye thus vilely God decry? 
This glimpse, a balm to human woe, 
Could God have meant to prove a lie? 


“Though well ye know all hearts that beat 
Shall soon be stilled for evermore, 
A larva is man in this retreat, 
From which the angel-moth shall soar!” 
—SEBASTIANO FEN ZI. In Medium and Daybreak, 


Life is Misery 


To thousands of people who have the taint of scrof- 
ula in their blood. The agonies caused by the dread- 
ful running sores and other manifestations of this 
disease are beyond description. There is no other 
remedy equal to Hood's Sarsaparilla for scrofula, 
Bult rheum and every form of blood disease. It is 
reasonably sure to benefit all who give it a fuir trial. 
Be sure to get Hood's. 


A Specilic for Throat Diseases.—Brown's 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES have been long and favorably 
known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and all Throat troubles. “They are excellent 
Tor the relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. They 
are exceedingly effective. Christian World, Lon- 
don, England. 


Both air and water abound in microbes, or germs 
of disease, ready to infect the debilitated system. 
To impart that strength and vigor necessary to re- 
sist the effect of these pernicious atoms, no tonic 
blood-purifier equals Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 


If that lady at the lecture the other night only 
knew how ficely Hall's Hair Renewer would 
remove dandruff and improve the hair she would buy 
a bottle. i 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


3 — 


uls is founded upon Revelations 12. 7-9 nod wH 
oe found Interesting. Price, 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail. by Jonx C. BUNDY f 


Chicago 


Convincing Evidence 


That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures Rheumatism and kindred com- 
plaints is abundant. This medicine eradicates from the blood 
all trace of the disease, and so invigorates the system that 
a perfect restoration to health is inevitable. 


“In Oakland, La., 22 years ago, I had been | During the past year my joints, which 
sick a year and a half with sciatic rheuma- had become stiff and sore, caused me great 
tism. The extreme pains that I suffered | pain, especially at the close of a day’s work. 
wasted my flesh to the bone, and my strength | At times my fingers were so lame I was un- 
and vitality were well nigh able to hold a needle, 
exhausted. My skin was while the pain at night 
yellow and rough, showing prevented my sleeping. I 
a bad state of the blood, suffered also from nervous 
and it is more than likely chills and a want of appe- 
that bicod poison existed, tite. I tried outward ap- 
as I have taken large quan- plications and took feme- 
tities of mercury. After dies prescribed by my doc- 
the sciatica was in a meas- tor; but all to no purpose. 
ure under control, I was A short time ago my son-in- 
put under treatment to law, Wm. Woods, of Hollis. 
cleanse the blood and give N. H., was cured by the 
me strength. This was use of Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
continued several weeks, of an inflammatory disease 
but to no purpose. My physician then sug- of the eyes, and seeing him so much bene- 
gested the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it | fited, I thought I would try this medicine for 
is to this medicine I owe my restoration to my own trouble. The result is a complete - 
health. From actual experience in the use | cure of the pains, stiffness, and swelling 
of various blood-purifiers, I am confident from which I suffered so much. The Sarsa- 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal.’’— parilla has had a good effect on my appetite 
J. W. Pickle, Farmerville, La. and nerves, so that I have better strength 

“I have known Mr. J. W. Pickle for many and no more chills.” — Eliza Halvorson, 
years, and consider him a truthful man.” | Nashua, N. H. 

—R. B. Dawkins, Mayor of Farmerville, La. | After being many years afflicted with rheu- 

Be sure, in making your purchase, | matism, I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with 
that the druggist gives you i great guccess."—J. B. Bridge, Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 
Rheumatism. 


— — 


sufficient suffer loss: If you will 


J 


eCOPvmrerttre 


ir will pay you tous 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit. Zend back such articles, and insist upon having just 
what you ordered, 


BNOCE NHC RAA M'S KONS CO. NEW YORE. 


BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


THE DENVER OF EASTERN OREGON. 


Destined to become the second city in the State, and the metropolis of a large area of country in Oregon, 
Washington, gnd Idaho. i 

Hasimmense agricultural resources, untold wealth in lumber, and is near the richest and most extensive 
gold and silver mines in Oregon. 

Has a splendid public school system, churches of all leading denominations, and a cultured, intelligent 
people. The climate is exceptionally agreeable. The population has grown from a few hundred in 1880 to 
its present size, is doubling every four years, and will shortly be 10,000. Has street cars and electric lights. 
Offers the largest attractions to the merchants, farmer, professional man, lumberman, miner, and investor, 
who wants to make money in a live community where values of property advance rapidly, and business in- 


he humble receive advantage.the self p 


creases in like ratio. 


The NORTON ADDITION to Baker City is the most sightly, and every way the best residence 
property within less than a mile of the heart of the city, and on street-car IInes. Blocks of 22 lots each, 


25x100 feet, are gold for $1,000, one-third cash, balance in 6 and 12 months. 
Will soon bring much higher fijrures. 


corners same terms. 
free. 


Single lots, $60, for inside $75, for 
Write us for plats and full particulars, mailed 


All Union Pacific through tickets to Portland, Seattle, or Tacoma, have stop øver 


privileges. 


Our agent In Baker City will show your the property. 
stracts of title forwarded through their home banker. 
HUGHES, BROWN & CO.. General Selling Agents, 


address, 


On the Columbia River, 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, on the Columbia 
river, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacific R. R. now, the Union Pacific Rail- 
way now grading and building through the city, tthe 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route for all ratlways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, nnd between Portland 
and the ocean on the Columbla river, the county 
seat of Cowlitzgcounty, with fine churches, schools, 
and immense timber, coal, and farming interests, and 
salmon fisheries, is just the place to invest, or to go 
for a new home Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., etc., 


IMUS BROS., Kalama, Washington 
N 


ia thict ciy ATE, WASHINGTO 
Send stamp to Eshelman, Liowellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Be sure and stop off and see Baker City as you go through. 


Purchasers by mail may have deeds and ab- 
For plats, maps, pamphiets, and full information, 


72 Washington St., Portland, Oregon. 


South Bend, Washington, 


The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
: Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3lst, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excelient opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend. Washington. 
L ADIE ican have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


PIERRE ! 


The “FUTURE GREAT,” is the coming city of the 
Upper Missouri Valley. First, Kansas City, then St. 
Joe, Omaha, Sioux City, and next Pierre. 

Within 150 miles of Pierre there is more good Land, 
Coal, Iron, Silver, Oil, Gold, and Tin, than surrounds 
any of the larger cities. We are yo and a new 
country; all we want is time and people to develop. 


Parties who think of investing, can make no mis- 
take by getting in NOW, and not wait till they SKE 
the big city developed, and THEN wish they had in- 
vested when it was small. 


I guarantee a profit of at least8 per cent. per an- 
num. I shall be pleased to correspond with parties 
thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, S. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. Collège, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Danville, N. .; R. F. Pettigrew, U. S. Senator from 


S. Dak 
can be earned at our NEW Tine of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start vou. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. Thisisan 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
inners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 

and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
loyment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full 
8 FREE. TRUE & JO., ALGUETA, MAINE. 


PENSIONS settled Under i NEW LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. . 


UNEMPLOYED uE! zares 
profitableemploy- 


ment during the fall and winter, will do well to en- 

e in the sale of our standard books. Active men 
willing to work can make from 50 to 150 dollars 
permonth La Profits and little or no money 
12 uired. We also have the best selli 


Nozone 
NO ZONE 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 
Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY Co., 
45. Randolph St., Ghicago. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILE 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUOY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Chia, Rock Island & Pacific By. 


ding Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route CHICAGO, 
> VENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 9 


CHICAGO, WELL, 
end DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free 


tou, 
Scenic Grandours of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH 
Chair (FREE) to and fon those 


‘Watertown, Sioux Falls, the 
Hunting and Fishing unds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and offers 
facilities to travel to and from Om 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, dı or desired informa . 
tine cone et ons ẽ TidkebOtice: or addzee 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gem Ii Manager. Gem i Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


e 
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most lost, 
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CONCERNING BOOKS. 


The new Bible is never to be made, but 


a . 2 
is always in making. 


A good book is a companion and a 


friend. 


It asks nothing in return for the 
benefit it confers. ` 


A taste for books is the pleasure and 


glory of my life. 


for the riches of the Indies.— Gibbon. 


Of all the things which man can do or 
make here below, by far the most momen- 
tous, wonderful, and worthy are the things 


we call books.— Carlyle. 


Theodore Parker was quoted as saying 


I would not exchange it 


“Evil is the blot which man makes in his 
copy book, while trying to follow the copy 


the Infinite has set him.” 


Books are the food of youth, the delight 
of old age, the ornament of prosperity, the 
refuge and comfort of adversity, a delight 
at home, and no hindrance abroad, com- 


panions by night, 
country. — Cicero. 


in traveling, in the 


The best of the Grecian marbles are 


nearly gone. 


Grecian architecture is al- 
but some of the Greeks put 
words together that are still full of life., 


Homer, not Phidias, handled the most last- 


ing material. — Unity. 


` 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR SALE 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Religio- Philosophical Journal, 


Amtrology: Complete Dictiovary. James 

SSS 00 

J . Text Book of, Alfred J. Pearce 
0 . 


Answers to. Questions, ‘Practical and Spirit- 
a A. J. Davis.. 
pocryphal New Testament EERO ee 
Reason. —Thos. Palin. 
ra of Nature, Philosophy of Spiritual 
Existence, and of the Spirit-world. Hud- 
BOD Tuttle... cccceccncnccsesscecsvcscarns 
Arabula; or, The Divine Guest. A. J. Davis. 
Approaching Crisis. A. J. Davis 
Apostles (translated from the French] Renan 
A Stelar Key 1o the Summer Land: A: a 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee) 


A Kies for a Blow, a book for children. H. 
C. Wright..... JJ. AE 
An Eye-Opener. Zebee nn 
Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Sym- 
bolism. Profusely Illustrated. Deeply In- 
teresting. T. Inman. 
Ancient Symbol Worship. 
rated 
Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church, 
John P. Lundy. Beautifully printed and 
IHust rate 
After Dogmatic Theology What? Giles B. 
Stebbins . „„ 4 ines 
American Communities ꝗ : 
An Hour with the Angels 
Age of Reason and Examination of the Pro- 
phecles nb 
Animal Magnetism, Deleuze. 
Addendum to the Review of the Seybert Re- 
port. A. B. Eicamond e T TT 


——U—U!' *—ð „46 „„ ere 


Buddhist Catechism. .S. Olcott... 
Biogen Series. Elliott Conen 5 Vols. 
1, Biogen; Vol. 2. Daemon of Darwin; Vol. 
3, A Buddhist Catechism; Vol. 4,Can Mat- 
ter Think? Vol. 5, Kuthumi. 
Beyond the Valley. A. J. Davis. 


Bible: Whence’ and What. 

brook. .... 
Beyond. the Gates 
Bhagavad Gita. Mohini Mohun Chatterji... 
Bible of Bibles. K. Graves 
Bible in Indla...... ccc cece twee ee ce enee 
Bible Marvel Workers. Allen Putnam 
Clothed with the Sun. Illuminations of 

Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. . 
Consolation and other Poems. A. P. Miller 
Complete Works of Thomas Paine, 3 vol- 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 

Life in all Ages and Nations. William R. 


Full Gilt. 
R. B. West- 
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BEH 


Vol. l 


=~ 


we 


9 APAN 2 
8 88 888 SNS grz 


& SS 3723538 ses 


el 
or 


Alsgerrrr!k!kr̃!!!kkk Ema ewes 3.50 

Conant, Mrs. J. E., Blography H. 1.50 

full gilt 2.00 

Constitution of Man, George Combe. 1.50 

Career of Religious Ideas. 75 

Complete Works of A. J. Davis 30.00 
Cosmology. G. W. Ramsey 
Criticism on the Theological Idea of Deity. 

M. B. Craven 1.00 
Darwinism. Alfred R. Wallace... . 1.75 
Divine Law of Cure. W. F. Evans 1.50 
Death in the Light of the Harmonial Phi- 

losophy. Mary F. Davis 30 
Death and the After Life. A. J. Davis 75 
Dlakka. A. J. Da riss 50 
‘Dialogues for Children 25 
Dictionary, Webster's Unabridged (by ex- 

Dress). 12.00 
Dictionary, ‘Webster's Pocket, flexible cover 1.00 
Descent of Man. Darwin 3.00 
Diegesis, Rev. Robert Taylor, written by 

him while imprisoned for blasphemy. This, 

work is an account of the origin, evidence 

and early history of Christianity.......... 2.00 
Devil's Pulpit. Rev. Robert Taylor. With 

a sketch of the Author's Life 1.50 
Esoteric Christianity. M F. Evans. 1.50 
Esoteric Buddhism. A. Sinnett.. 1.25 
Essay on Man. Pope. Cloth. gilt... 2 1.00 


SBS 8828 Ses 8888885 
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Errors of the Bible, Demonstrated by the 


Truths of Nature. Henry C. Wright...... 40 
Eating for Strengt n 1.00 
Electrica! Psychology. Dods................ 1.25 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Myster les 3.00 
Five Years of Theosophy..................-- 2.50 
From Over the Border. B. G. Smith......... 1.00 
Fu-Sang; or, The Discovery of America by 

ae Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Cen- 1355 

eer In[7⸗mũ˖ů’h˖h‚’· * ee es of 
Flaches of Light from the Spirit Land, 

through the Medlumship of Mrs. J. H. 

COMA 6in:s 53:6 6 csore kusa ninien Stews eee 1.50 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion, or Na- 

ture vs. Theology. A.J. Davis. Enlarged 

BGI 0s 05 vices cen 0 oak oa wane bs ewe UR ea awee es 75 
Fountain. A. J. Dav ls. 1.00 
Future Life. Mrs. Sweet 1.00 
Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another 

World. Robert D. Wen 1.75 
Fr its a and How to Use Them. Hester M. 100 
Ghostly VIsitor‘r ss 75 
Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love. A. J. 

Davis Stn eins Coed owes 75 
Good Sense. Baron D' Holb ach 1.00 
Great Harmonia. A.J. Davis. 5 vols., viz.: 

Vol. 1. The Physician; Vol. 2, The Tencher: 

Vol. 3, The Seer; Vol. 4, The Reformer; 

Vol. 5. The Thinker. Each... 0. 1.50 
Home 8 (D. D. ) Life and Mission. Plain...... 2.00 

= Gilt top... 2.25 
History of the Christian Religion. C. V. 

Waite. Cloth, 22.50 18. Sheep............ 3.50 
Hygiene of the Brain and Cure of Nervous- 

ness. M. I.. IIOIbrookk . 1.50 
Home: Femme Herole and Miscellaneous 

Poems. Jesse H. Butler 1.50 
Heroines of Free Thought. Sara A. Under- 

WOOK „„ 1.75 
History of the Intellectual Development of 

Europe. J. W. Draper. Revised Edition. 

2 Folu mess 3.00 
History of Christianity. Edward Gibbon... 1.50 
Harbinger of Health. A. J. Davis 1.50 
Harmonial Man; or, Thoughts for the Age. 

A. J. Dari. 75 
History and Philosophy of Evil. A. J. Davis. 75 
Hayward's Book of all Religions, including 

Spirituallmm coccsceceewcccvee 1.75 
How to Bathe. E. P. Miller, M. D..........- 75 
Hedged In. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author 

Of Gates Ajar......... cece ewe e es cee cens 1.50 
Human Physiology. Statistical and Dy- 

namical; or, The Conditions and Course of 

the Life of Man. J. W. Draper, M. D. LL. 

D: 650 Pf 2 5.00 
How to Paint. Gardner..........nccscccscsces 1.00 
Idyl of the White Lotus 1.25 
Immortality Inherent in Nature. W.S Bar- 50 

10 W sdidis SieieSiviecé s Sioleaie e's gre eb Sib ctee'e bade lees oiaivre M 
Intuition, a Novel. Mrs. F. Kingman........ 1.00 
Infidel; or, Inquirer's Text Book. Robert 

GO Opertrtr:t:t:t:-::tĩ — 1.00 
Is the Bible Divine? S. J. Finne 40 
Irreconeilable Records, or Genesis and Ge- 

ology. W. Denton 40 
Isis Unveiled. 2 Volssss.f- 7.50 
Is Darwin Right? W. Denton 1.90 
Identity of Primitive Christianity and Mod- 

ern Spiritualism. E. Crowell 1.00 
INuminated Buddhism 00 

Brahmanism 
Karma. A Theosophical Novel. 

Sinnett cadvcee sedercdese ete 1.50 
Koran. Translated by George. Sale. 1.00 
Kabbala Denudata.........--+-.ceececeee 3.00 
Library of Mesmeriam and Psychology. 3.50 
Light Of Exy pP. 3.00 
Light on the Path, Cloth. — 40 
Lights und Shadows. D. D. IIome 2.00 
Light onthe Hidden Way......... 1.00 

little Pilgrim . eens 60 
Lyceum Stage. For Lyceums and Exhibi- 

tions. Kates.......asssesosesasosososeereoo 25 
Life of Thomas Paine, with Critical and Ex- 

planatory observations of his writings. 

Geo. Vale... : 1,00 
Life of Jesus. Renan 1.75 
Man; Fragments of Forgotten History...... 1.25 
Mysteries of the Ages. Lady Calthness.... 3.00 
Mind Reading and Beyond. W. A. Hovey.. 1.25 
Missing Link. A. Leah Underhill........... 2.00 
Man: Whence and Whither? R. B. West- 

„ rok o's scares ew ose e cee tee eee e aadie 1.00 
Marriage and Divorce. R. B. Westbrook.. 50 
My Wedding Gift.......ccseeccsecccecccvevene 25 
Magic Staff. A. J. Davisss . ꝗ . 1.75 
Mediums from the French of Allan Kardec 1.5 
Moore's Universal Assistant and Complete 

Mechanic. Clotn N EREE 2.50 
Manomin. Myron Colom yůyů) ) . 1.00 
Mental Medicine. EVunESs 1.25 
Modern American e 1838-188. 

Emma Hardinge. ........ccccccceceeecceces 1.50 
Modern Thinkers. Prof. V. B. Denslow. 

Cloth. $1.50; half alf... 3.00 
Morning Lectures (20 discourses). A. J. 

Davis eco ee e e e oS ee 1.50 
Manual for Children (for Lyceums). A. J 

DVIS. iinne cong rE Sais Cea eg ewe tae RO 50 
Mental Cure. EVnnn «e q . 1.50 
My Affinity. and Other Stories. Lizzie Doten 1.50 
Moral Education. Dr. J. R. Buchanan 1.50 
Nervous Diseases and Magnetic Therapeu- 

ties. J. E. Brigg . 50 
Nineteenth Century Sense. John Durby.... 1.00 
Nineteenth Century Miracles. Emma H. 

Britten: 23 2.50 
Natty, a Spirit. A. Putnam 40 
Nature's Laws in Human Life.an Exposition 

Of Spiritunlism. . . . . . . . 1.00 
Nature's Divine Revelations. A. J. Davis.. 3.50 
Our Heredity from God. . P. Powell 


Occult World. A. P. Sinnett 
On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. Prof. 

A. R. Wullackkeeeeeeeeee i tetetete 1.75 
Outside the Gates, Miss M. T. Shellhamer.. 
Origin of Civilization and Primitive Condi- 

tion of Man. Sir J. Lubbock. 
Old Theology Turned Upside Down. T. B. 

Taylor 
Origin of Species. 
Paracelsus. F. Hartmann 
Poems. Life Beyond and Within. G. B. 


Stebbln n 1.50 
Perfect WAY oes : 2.00 
Primitive Mind Cure. W. T. Evans 1.50 
Psychometry. Manual of, J. R. Buchanan.. 2.00 
Practical Instruction tn Animal Magnetism. - 

J. P. F. Delueze. Translated by T. C. Hart- 

BOLI, , ESS EE 2.00 
Proof Palp able 1.00 
Principles of Nature. Maria M. King. 3 vols., 

per vol. $1.50; 3 vo ls 4.00 


Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire. Amer- 

ican Edition, 876 octavo pages, two 
steel plates. Largest and most correct 
edition in the English language. Contains 


more matter than the London Edition 


which sells for S1ID0⁰0o .. ZQ . 5.00 
Persons and Events. A J. Davis 1.50 
Penetralia. A. J. Davis ͥ q 1.75 


Poems from the inner Life. Lizzte Doten. 
$1.00. 10. Gilteteiaaö—wn 
Philosophy of Creation. Thomas Paine, 
through Horace Wood. medium 
Poeme of Progress. Lizzie Doten. $1.00, 
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Physical Man. his Origin and Antiquity. 
Hudson Tuttle 
Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation. Mary 
Howitt Watts 
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Pronouncing Hand-book. Invaluable to all. 
Philosophy of Special Providences. A. 15 
Progress from Poverty. Giles B. Stebbins.. 4 
Planetary Evolution 
Rostcrucians; Their Rites and Mysteries. 

Hargrave Jennings. 2 VoOls...........-.06- 
Record of a Ministering Angel. 

J. Ca 0 5 
Report of the Seybert Commissloners 
Review of the Report of the Seybert Com- 

missioners. B. Richmond............... 
Religion. E. D. Babbitt...............0eseees 
Religion of Spiritualism. Rev. S. Watson.. 
Real Life in Spirit-Land. Mrs. Maria M. 


FRB oi. 55 se Sica hs A T ews® . 
Radical Rhymes. Wm. Denton 
Radical Discourses. Wm. Denton 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle. Morell 

TNEODOIA... 2... cece cece rece rcccwcec anes 
Scientitic Religion. Lawrence Oliphant..... 


Statuvolence; or, Artificial Somnambulism. 

W. B. Fahnestockc l...... 
Study of Primitive Christianity. L. G. Janes 
Soul and Body. W. T. Evans 
Studies of the oing Fields of Psychic 

Science. H. Tuttttdaca.e.. 
Spirit Invocations. Allen Putnam 
Sakya Bu Buddha, his Life and Teachings. E. 
80 Truth's Narrative and Life... 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology.........-...-- 
Spirit-life of Theo. Parker. Miss Ramsdell 
Soul of Things. Elizabeth and wm. Denton 


w 


„ „„ Weba. 
Spiritual Manifestations Chas. Beecher... 
Syntagma. d 


System of Nature; or, Laws of the Moral 
and Physical World. Baron D'Holbach... 
Sexual Physiology. R. T. Trall............. 
Strange Visitors—dictated through a clair- 
Voy ant . 
Spirit Teachings. “M. A. (Oxon.) . 
Startling Facts in Modern Spiritualism. N. 
B. Wolfe, M. D 
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Spiritual Har occ c ee ecescees 
Sidereal Evolution... .........ceccccecccccccccs 
The Purpose of Theosophy. Mrs. A. P. 
Slönstt :::: 3 
The Life of Jehoshua, the Prophet of Naz- 
areth. F. Hartmaunnn 
The Three Sevens. By Dr. W. P. and Mrs. 
POON 25.5 oie. 6 coed os teece ees beeen obs eeene es 
The Science of the Christ. Ursula N. Geste- 
rhe Modern Bethesda. J. R. Newton e 
The Hollow Globe Sabres oe 
The Volces oss... bbe treer oscielneis tise.eive's'e-s'o'eia 
The Gods and Other Lectures. R. G. Inger- 
The Ghosts and Other Lectures. R. G. Inger- 
S0 e EN 
The Gospel Of Nuture..........ceceeeceecces 


The Past and Future of Our Planet. Wm. 


Threading My Way. Robert Dale Owen.... 
Theosophy. Henry 8. Olcott. “sere Glee tantis EES 
The War, Abe“ Country 
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Talk t to my Pattents Mrs. C. B. Gleason. eee 
The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, by Epes 

Sarment........cccsecececcnccee 
The Melodies of Life. Board 
To-morrow of Death.............. 
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The Temple; or, er vga of the Brain and 


Nerves. A. J. Davis.. 
The Origin of All Things. 
The Inner Life; or, Spirit Mysteries Ex- 


plained. A. J. Davis .ͥ 
The History of the Confllet Between Re- 

ligion and Science. J. W. Draper 
True Spirituallsm. . . . . . . 


The Wo Wond s Sixteen Crucified Saviors. 
T xe E ET 
The ‘Events in the Life of a Seer. A. J. 

Davis o's wala, bere a 808 Hes wwe 
The Spirit's Book. Allan Kardec............ 
Transcendental Physics. Prof. Zollner 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings of 

Thos. Paln,n eee ꝑ Z 
Treatise on the Intellectual. Moral and Social 

Man, a valuable work. H. Powell 
Tale of a Physician. A. J. Davis ‘ 
The Spirtt-World. E. Crowelln 3 
The Philosophy of Existence. E. G. Kelley.. 


United. A Theosophical Novel. A. P. 
Sin nett see 
Unwelcome Child. H.C. Wright........... 
Unanswerable Logic. Thos. Gales Forster.. 
Vital Magnetic Cure............ cece ene e vee „ 
Vestiges Of Creation 


Volney’s Ruins; or, Meditations on the 
Revolution of Empires. New Edition.... 
Volney's New Researches 
Vlews of our Heavenly Home. A. J. Davis.. 
White and Black Magic. F. Hartmann.. 
What is Theosophyů ⁰ ) . 
What Was He? W. Denton 
Whiting, A. B. Biography of ß 
Witchcraft Explained by Modern Spiritual- 
ism. Allen purnama e 
What ts the Bible? 


PAMPHLETS. 


A 5 116 os Millionaires against Miners. H. 
OG EE E T e Riise 
Age of Reason. Thos. Paine i 
Astronomy. and Worship of the Ancienta G. 
ici: eee eee erie eer ee Tee Tre iaa 
A Stellar Key to the Summer Land. A. J 
Dae! * 
An Hye Opener. Zep aa. 2 
Antiquity and Duration of the World. G. H. 
Toulm mn „ 2 22 
American Communities e ‘ 
A Pach pani s Sermon to Young Men. Dr. * 
A resentation of the Doctrine of the Un- 
knowable with a New Synthesis. D. Eccles 
American Protectionist. Giles B. Stebbins. 
Buddhist Catechism. H. S. Olcott........ 8 
Beyond 2.1... cece 444 
Bible Criticism, by L. B. Field....... 0 2 2 
Biographical Sketches, No. 111. d 
Blasphemy. T. R. Hazard e 
Be Thyself. Wm. Denton 
Biblical Chronology. M. B. Craven 
Christianity no Finality, or Spiritualism Su- 


perior to Christianity. Wm. De 
Civil and Religious Persecution in the State 
of New York. T. R. Havard...........0..0. 
Career of Religious Ideas. Hudson Tuttle. è 
Child's Guide to Spiritualism ..............006 
Childhood of the World. Professor d... 
Common Sense. Thos. Paine (Political). e 
Contrasts in Spirit Life and Recent Experi- 
ences of Samuel Bowles. ne through 
the hand of Carrie E. S. Twi 
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t ross and Steeple. Hudson Tuttle...... bse 
Death and the After Life. A. J. Davis 
Diakkias sg... 8 
Devil and His Maker e 
Danger Signals. Mary F. Davis 
Death in the Light of the Harmontal Phi- 
losophy. Mary F. Davis. eis 
Defense ar e Wallace .......... 
Dyspepsia, its Treatment, eto 
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Deluge. 
Experience of Samuel Bowies in Spirit-Lite, 
through the Mediumship of Carrie E 
Experiences of Judge ‘Edmonds in Spirit- 
Life, given through Mrs. (Tappan) Rich- 
mond 
Errors of the Bible, Demonstrated by the 
Truths of Nature. Henry C. Wright....... 
Empire of the Mother over the Character 
and Destiny of Race. H.C. Wright........ 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion, or Na- 
ture vs. Theology. A. J. Davis 
Four Essays Concerning Spiritism. Dr. H. 
Thedman .. 2.220250. cece cece droer eisi odtis 
Garrison in Heaven; a Dream. Prof. Denton 
. on Immortal Roads. Amarella 
äCxůiõkõkõkkẽrrth „ 
God the Father and Man the Image of God. 
Maria M. King. 
genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love. A. J. 
CCC 
How to Magnetize. James V. Wilson 
Haunted School -Hou sse 
Heaven Revised. Mrs. E. B. Duffey.......... 
If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? Prof. A. 
R. Wallace ecceseccsccccene 
Is Spiritualism True? Wm. Denton 
If. Then, and When —poem. 
irreconcilable Records, or Genesis and Geo- 
logy. Wm. Denton 
Influence of Christianity on Civilisation. 
B. F. Underwood ............--00-5- 
Is the Bible Divine? S. J. Finney... 
Ingersoll’s Interviews on Talmage..... 
Is There a Devil? The Argument Pro and 


Woman. A Lecture by Mrs. D. Hulburt..... 


GAMES. 


Snaps, an. Interest Game of Cards, for 
Children ses ee ee aie 


Totem, Game for Chlidren. ... . . .... . .. 


W. S. Barlow.. - 


Cn nnn ²·ü n ˙ 10 
Is it the Despair of Science? W. D. Gunning 15 
Intimations of Immortality. Geo. A. Fuller 15 
Illuminated Buddhi sss 50 

Brahmanism................+ ee 50 

John Wesley and Modern Spiritualism...... . 25 

W and the Prophets, against Paul. Al- 10 
Jehovah Unveiled: or. The Character of the 

Jewish Deity Delineateeckk. 35 
Life of Wm. Denton. J. H. Powell. 25 
Looking Backward. Edward Bellamy. - 50 
Light on the Patin. ͥꝰ 25 
Life as it is in the World Beyond e 25 
More Forget-Me-Nots from God's Garden. 

F. J. Theobald 40 
n a Chapter of Experience. 

Maria M. KinnngKdgg/ggzgzʃ . 10 
Mediumship, its Laws and Conditions, with 

brief Instructions for the Formation of 

Spirit Circles. J. H. Powell 2 
Moravia, Eleven Days at. T. R. Hazard... 10 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft and 

Miracle. Allen Putnam 16 
Man's True Saviors. Wm. Denton 2 . 10 
Ministry of Angels Realized. A. E. Newton 15 
Mind. Thought and Cerebration. A. Wilder. 10 
Mental Evolution.. 135 
Nora Ray, the Child Medlumnmn 50 
Natty, a Spirit. A. Putnam 25 
Old Theology Turned Upside Down. T. B. 

Taylor ee 1.00 
Orthodoxy Fal False, Since Spiritualism ts True. 5 

m. Denton 
Orthodox Hash with Change of Diet. 

Barlow e 10 
Origin of f Lite. Prof. M. Faraday, through 

a medium.... eedecseveveesesss. 10 
Peychometry; or or, Soul Measure. Mrs. L. A. 10 
Pre- Natal Culture. A. E. Newton . 25 
Philosophie Ideas; nag The Spiritual Aspect 

Nature Presents to J. Wilmburst.......... Z5 
Pentateuch, Abstract of Colenso........... 25 
Philosophy of Creation. Thomas Paine. 

Through Horace Wood, Medium ..... — 
Psychography. M. A. (Oxon) e av 
Philosophy. of Special Providences. A. J. 

Davis b been sicce's 30 
Progress from Poverty. Giles B.|Stebbins.. 25 
Planetary Evolution....... e 50 
Rules and Advice for Circles. J. Young..... 20 
Religion of Spiritualism. E. Crowell........ 10 
Spiritualism and Insanity. E. Crowall....... 03 
Soul Affinity. A. B. Child ................000. 20 
Sermon from Shakespeare’s Text. Wm. Den- 10 
Sabbath Question. A. E. Giles e 10 
Sunday not the Sabbat gg 25 
Spiritualism. Discussion of J. 0. Fish and T. 

H. Dunn . 40 
Self-Instructor in Phrenolog . 50 
Spiritualism and Diabolism. Maria w. King 25 
Spiritualism vs. the Bible. Prof. J. We OS 15 
Signs of the Times. Elliott Coues....... . 15 
Spiritualism at the Church Congress..... .. 30 
Stories for our Childree. Hudson and Emma 

UU ies nn . 2 
Sidereal Evolution.. 75 
The Purpose of N Mrs. A. P. 

Sinnett..... CCC 50 
Treatise on the Horse Woe) e 25 

88 (German) e 25 
Tipping his Tables. ZN. 25 
The Vestal. Mrs. M. J. Wilcoxson 10 
The Soul. Alexander Wilder, M. D.....:.... 15 
The Absence of Design in Nature; Pror H 

D. Garrison....... e e 10 
The War in Heaven. B. Lott 10 
The Development of the Spirit after Trans- 

ition. Prof. M. Faraday, through a me- 

Gun Store one EEA EESE EEE 10 
Thoughts from the Spirit World. "Mrs. Y 20 
The Hygienic Cook Book. “Mrs. M. M. Jones 30 
The Relation of the Spiritual to the Material 

Universe, by the dictation of the late Frot. 

M. Faraday 15 
Tobacco and its Effects. H. Gibbons. 20 
The God Proposed. Wm. Denton..... Se 10 
Three Plans of Salvation.............. 10 

The Better Way; an Appeal to Men in Be- 

half of Human Culture. A. E. Newton.. 25 
The Interpreter and Translator. James 

Monroe 75 
The Process of Mental Action; or, How we 

Jnak. Prof. M. Faraday, through a me- is 
Tiger 2 Step of Theocratic Des tim.. Hua- 

son Tuttle . ꝗ Lae e 05 
Unwelcome Child. H. C. Wright.. 35 
Vital Force. How Wasted and How Pre 

served. E. P. Miller, M. ooo 50 
Views of Our Beverly. Home. A. J. Davis. 50 
What was He? Wm. Denton 1.00 
Worlds within Worlds—Wonderftul Discov- 

eries in Astronomy. W. B. Fabnestock.... 50 
Who are Christians? Wm. Denton — . 10 
What is Right? Wm. Denton V .. 10 
Watseka Wonder.rrrr‚ 15 
Wia Must We Do to Be Saved? R. G. Inger- 25 
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“SHORT AND SWEET.” 


Some friends write me that they turn to 
this column first. Now I am quite sure 
they dothis.not for any special merit herein 
exhibited, but because the informal talk 
seems to brings usnearer together and, in a 
way, takes the place of. a personal inter- 
view. In another column I ask contribu- 
tors to condense their articles; and this 
week I shall set the example in this talk. 
From numerous sources come encomiums 


of THE JOURNAL; and to tell you my hon- 


est convictions I believe it is more worthy 
of approbation than ever before. Now do 


‘you have an adequate idea of the labor, 
‘care and money that it takes to make such 


a paper? No, I don't think you do; I don't 
think you can have in the nature of things 
a full comprehension of it. I tell you 
frankly I need more persistent effort on 
your part to aid in the increase of circula- 
tion and in all ways calculated tostrengthen 
my hands. Shall I have it? Will each of 
you devote one hour the coming week to 
the interest of THE JOURNAL? Remember 
that i. each of you were to send me in but 
a single new yearly subscriber during the 
next ten days, the aggregate would double 
my list and not only increase my courage and 


zeal in your behalf, but improve the paper 
and inure to your own profit. 

One subscriber writes that the paper 
obliges him to think too closely. This is a 
strange criticism for a progressive and in- 
telligent man. He should get his mind off 
business long enough to do some hard 
thinking about matters of eternal and vital 
interest. Another writes—a lady too—that 
since THE JOURNAL has ceased to report 
exposures of fraudulent exhibitions, or 
nearly so, that her interest in the paper has 
slackened. This is a most astonishing 
position for a confirmed Spiritualist to take. 
I should think she would be glad that the 
public, the intelligent public, had at last 
become sufficiently educated so that THE 
JOURNAL'S space can be devoted more 
largely to strictly constructive and affirm- 
ative Work. 

T ask you one and all to aid me in mak- 
ing THE JOURNAL a purely constructive 
and building accessory of Spiritualism; of 
Spiritualism as the philosophy of life, all- 
embracing, and all-sufticient for man here 
and hereafter. 

This is all I shall say to you this week; 
it is short, and if not sweet, I will guar- 
rantce that if you follow, the suggestions 
made you will find the path leading you 
into a state of sweetness and satisfaction; 
the satisfaction of having done what you 
could for a cause to which you owe so 
much. l ‘ 


Our staunch friend, Dr. John Mahew, 
passed to spirit life from his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 18th. in his 
eighty-second year. Dr. M. had beena 
continuous reader of Tne JOURNAL for 
twenty-five years, and we were often 
strengthened by his word of cheer. We 
are sure he received a joyous welcome to 
the spirit home which was ready and 
awaiting his coming. One by one the pio- 
neers are disappearing from mortal view. 
Who will be the next to obey the sum- 
mons? May he be as willing and well 
equipped for the change as was our vener- 
able friend. 


Miss A. A. Chevaillier, metaphysician, 
of the New York Unity Publishing Co., 
writes: I want to say how very much I 
enjoy THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Its absolute sincerity, integrity, fair 
mindedness and devotion to truth whether 
popular or unpopular, must win it many 
friends among the earnest thinkers—men 
and women—who are rapidly increasing in 
numbers, breaking the bondage of igno- 
rance, superstition and fear, and rising to 
the glorious freedom of the children of 


Í | God. 


That veteran worker, that gentle and 
cultured, yet unflinching soul Giles B. 
Stebbins, was the guest of THE JOURNAL 
last week; being in attendance upon the 
Unitarian mass convention, to scatter spir- 
itual seed in his quiet but effective. way. 
Many present knew him of old and he met 
with cordial reception. Ministers and lay- 
men expressed interest in and bought his 
new book, “Upward Steps of Seventy 
Years.” He left on Saturday to fill a pul- 
pit at Battle Creek the following day. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Association of Spiritualists will be 
held at Hyde Park, in the north partof the 
state, November 14th and 15th. Dr. E. A. 
Smith, president of Queen City Park Camp 
is chairman. An interesting and profita- 
ble program will be offered for the enter- 
tainment of those attending. Tue Jour- 
NAL knows of no meetings more healthy 
and helpful than those managed and partic- 
ipated in by Vermont Spiritualists. 


Among the numerous visitors to THE 
JOURNAL office within the past few days, 
none were more welcome than Geo. H. 
Ellis, the genial Boston publisher, and 
Minot J. Savage, who needs no introduc- 
tion in these columns. 


J. Clegg Wright speaks in St. Louis dur- 
ing this month. His future dates are, 
December, Indianapolis; January, East 
Saginaw; February, Grand Rapids; March 
and April, New York City; June, Cincin- 
nati. He informs us that his health is now 
better than it has been for many years. 


J. N. Gridley writes: I receive regularly 
12 papers and magazines; of THE RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, I read all ex- 
cept the poetry and advertisements, which 
is more than I can say for any of the 
others. 


Just as THE JOURNAL goes to press we 
learn of the transition of Mrs. Leah Under- 
hill, the elder of the Fox sisters, who 
passed to spirit life last sey after a 
brief illness. 


Dr. J. K. Bailey writes that he spoke at 
Almond, West Salamanca, and Steamburg, 
N. Y.. October 5th, 9th and 10th; Colum- 
bus, O.. October 19th; Richmond, Ind., the 
20th, and Little Rock, Ark., 26th and 29th. 


Mr. John K. Hallowell of Chicago, who 
treats the sick with animal magnetism, has 
changed his residence to 966 Sawyer VVV 


“OUR FLAG” PREMIUM. 


I have been some time looking for a 
meritorious new book to offer as an induce- 
ment to new and old subscribers. I was 
seeking one that should be of universal in- 
terest and permanent value. After reject- 


ing a hundred or more I selected Our- 


Flag.” See advertisement elsewhere. Every 
patriotic American needs to be familiar 
with the information given in this book, 
and every parent should see to it that the 
children of the household master its con- 
tents. 


BACK NUMBERS OF LUCIFER. 


We have numbers of this English 
Magazine for November, 1888, for sale 
at 25 cents. Readers will find articles 
of much interest in this issue. We 
also have numbers for July, November 
and December, 1889—and January, April 
and May, 1890 at 30 cents. Now is tne 
time to order. 


The people's preference—Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 
—Why? Because it never disappoints. 


For nervous affections, such as neuralgia, sciatica. 
etc., Salvation Oil is without a peer. 


Ve nrpricéSBaking — 
(yea-Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Sleeplessness Cured. 4 


2 am glad to, testify. shat T I used ed Paet tori Koe- 
* erve ‘onic wi 

a alc leeplessness, and believe that itis Pis really agreat 
relief for suffering humanit, 


“FRANK, Pastor. 
St. Severin, Keyierton P. O.. Pa. 
-A Can. Minister’s 5 


excellency of 


Suffe foralong period of nervous oo, 
due to gyspensts, I ascertain that since I made 
use of this remedy a radical change was oper- 


with this remedy. 

thor casos W e came a 

other eam 
cases depen: ling from rom the tor. 


thlet for sufierers of nervous di- 
cone vel I be sent free to sny address, and 
poor patients can also obtain this medicine 


Treo ot one tes from a us. “an ie a 
Pastor Koenig, 4 Fort — Pog the past 


KOENIO MEDICINE, pAg 
GO Wes. L Toa. cor. HICAGO, ILL, 
“OLD BY ee 
Price $) per Bottle. 6 Bottles for 85. 


if You Want Clean White-Teeth USE | 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer and you will 
continue to do: po: Good aizea sample by mall Ten 


Cents. 
PIERRE DE HIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - Chiacago. 


„ 


KNA 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED 1N 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 Sth Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, III. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, | 


Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Debility, 
Wasting Diseases and Scrofulous 
Humors. 


A as palpable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children whe, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and body, 
creates new. rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuver- 


nates the whole. 


FLESH, 
NERVE, 


BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


This preparation is far superior to all other prepa- . 
.| rations of Cod Liver Oil: It has many imitators, but 


noequals. The results following its use are its best 
recommendations. Be sure as you value your pea’: 
to get the genuine. Manufactured only Sa 
AEXR. B. a peor Chemist, Boston, Mass. la by 
all Druggists 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Lectures at Kimball Hall. corner State and Jackson 
streets, Sundays at 8 p. m. Seats free. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 
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TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A HEARING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CHICAGO, NOV. 15, 1890. 
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For Publisher's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Page 16 | The Present warfare on our schools is the work of 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 
pit, Waco, Texas, says: The 
this city have purchased an organ and 
the Methodists are praising God to the tune of a fiddle. 


The seven leading iron manufacturing concerns in 
the Mahoning valley have been sold to an English 
syndicate for 54; 000, 000. : 


Dr. Howard Crosby says that a former police com- 
missioner told him that ‘‘to his certain knowledge one 
of the captains had made $70,000 in one year by 
blackmailing.” The name of this police captain 


should be made known and he should be exposed and 


prosecuted or the commissioner should be tried for 
libel. ; l 


Says La Verite of September 27th in regard to the 
duty of Roman Catholics in the United States: Of 
course they ought to obey the pope rather than the 
government, for the very simple reason that we must 
obey God rather than men. 


The army is growing, remarks the Loyal American, 
that proposes to take out of our politics the policy 
represented by the Roman corporation, presided over 
by a pope, which they call religion. Americans are 
learning that any policy that will please the occupant 
of the vatican, will not be useful or healthy for the 
United States. 


The Irish envoys in this country to raise money for 
the Irish cause, in order to retain the respect of the 
American people and of the decent part of the Irish 
population, must avoid associating and coqueting with 
the agents and abettors of the gang of swindlers and 
murderers who obtained money from a confiding pub- 
lic for Ireland, appropriated it to their own personal 
use, and then to avoid exposure, brought about the 
assassination of an honest, fearless and patriotic Irish- 
man. 


The man who will not accept the facts of Spiritual- 


ism on the testimony of such scientists as Hare, Flam- 


marion, Wallace, Crookes, Weber, Ulrici, Fechner or 


5 Zoellner, because these facts did not come to him per- 


sonally, says the Better Way, belies himself when he 


says he believes in the truths of astronomy, or geol- 


ogy or chemistry without having personally investi- 


gated these sciences. Others’ testimony of one science 
is as good as of another; and the man who rejects one 
and not all is either an ignorant bigot, or is prejudiced, 
and neither exhibits consistency nor progress. Such 


men's opinion is of no consequence in the world’s 


affairs. It does not count with men and women of in- 
telllgence. 


wer 


Germany’s socialist law of 1878 expired by limita- 
tion on the last day of September, and Emperor Wil- 
liam some time ago decided not to renew it. The law 


was an educative object lesson in socialism. The 


state suppressed socialist writing and printing, and 


. even musical, dramatic and athletic clubs of which 


socialists were members. The result Was that, from 
having nine members of the Reichstag when the law 
was passed, they had thirty-five when it expired. 


priests, says a Chicago daily. It is not believed that 
the Lutheran denomination, except as misled by the 
Priests, are against the public schools. In fact they 
try to conceal the issue now under the guise of a 
struggle for the German language and the right of 
parents, but looked into more fully and the movement 
against the compulsory education law is a movement 
against the public school system. Americans are 
jealous of the rights of parents but they can not afford 
to give encouragement to any effort directed against 
the public schools. They are more vital to the con- 
tinuance of our free institutions than are our universi- 
ties and colleges. If this is to remain a nation of in- 
dependent freedmen the little school house on the 
hill” must be held sacred. 


The Boston Watchman is alarmed over Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin’s charges of heterodoxy against the chief Con- 
gregational theological schools. Now look at this,” 
it exclaims. ‘‘Three great seminaries, founded for 
the teaching of scripture and the gospel and for the 
training of men to be preachers and missionaries, and 


the influence of these seminaries actually thrown. 


against the faithful men who are trying to stem the 
tide of false doctrine. All the grand prestige of these 
schools of the prophets used against the truth in this 
controversy, and not for it. This is a fearful indict- 
ment, and, what is worse, it seems to be true. We 
have had great rejoicing among the Baptists over 
some millions of money given to establish colleges and 
theological schools. Have we considered that all this 
money may become worse than nothing; that it may 
become a curse? What kind of teachers is this money 
to support? Many of the theological teachers of our 
day are building with one hand what they pull down 
with the other. What number of Baptists have stirred 
up themselves to take hold on God that we may be 
saved from such teachers? The most tremendous 
perils confront us if we exalt men to teach our young 
ministry who themselves do not tremble at the word 
of Jehovah.” 


If there were no tiger claw of monopoly, no strong 
instinct of selfishness behind the plea advanced, says 
the American Spectator, we would regard the general 
outcry at the present time of the medical societies and 
conventions of Europe and America for a law giving 
to regular physicians the sole right to exercise the 
mesmeric or hypnotic power as immensely funny. For 
it was less than a century ago that the medical socie- 
ties and scientific associations declared mesmerism to 
be a colossal fraud and all who claimed the reality of 
such a phenomenon as is now known as hypnotism to 
be frauds, charlatans, and quacks. Now these same 
societies are petitioning the government of the Old 
World to give them a monopoly in the practice of 
hypnotism. At one time these men denied the fact of 
the phenomena, and if possible would have strangled 
the infant science. Now they exaggerate the dangers 
of its abuse and insist on having a legal monopoly of 
the science. The men who sought to strangle the 
infant in its cradle are not immaculate. The child 
forced its way into public recognition in spite of its 
enemies, and now the state has no right to make its 
old-time foes its special guardians. Physicians are 
not invulnerable. They are as weak as other men. 
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They are as liable to abuse their power as others. 
The state can not afford to protect or give them a 
monopoly. Let any one who abuses the power be 
severely dealt with, but give no privilege to a class. 

The people waht no more class legislation. l 


Says the Catholic Press: The Dudleain Lectures at 
Harvard College were founded and endowed by Paul 
Dudley, a bitter hater of Catholicity nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and one of the topics for the lectures 
to be delivered annually was: The Abominations of 
the Church of Rome.” It certainly never entered 
into his mind that a Catholic, much less a Catholic 
priest, even less a Catholic bishop, should ever ap- 
pear as a Dudleain lecturer. Yet the world moves 
on. New England is emerging from the mist of super- 
stition and error. The time has come, October 23, 
1890, when Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, rose in the ap- 
pointed place to treat of ‘‘The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity” as a Dudleain lecturer. It is astrange event. 
but it is perhaps as strange that few of the audience 
believed in Christianity as Paul Dudley believed 
and that on essential points Paul Dudley Would agree 
rather with Bishop Keane than with the faculty of 
Harvard College to which he left the endowment. We 
suppose that in fifty years more the lecturer on ‘‘The 
Abominations of the Church of Rome” will be a 
Catholic and treat it as meaning the errors and sins 
which the Church of Rome abominates. _ 


The subject of taxation is at the present time one 
of unusual interest. The New York Independent last 
week published papers from experts on the subject 
who take the ground that the tax should be on land 
chiefly, and on those other forms of property that 
can not escape observation, the buildings on lands, 
corporate franchises, railroad and other similar mo- 
nopolies. The Independent says editorially: It does 
not make so much difference what is taxed or. what 
escapes taxation as it does whether taxation shall be 
equally imposed. All values can adjust themselves to. 
any system of taxation. If real estate only were 
taxed, then all other forms of value would pay tribute 
to real estate. Real estate would charge its taxes to 
every form of value which uses real estate, and there 
is no form which does not .use real estate. The same 
is true of monopolies or corporations. There is no 
essential injustice, therefore, in taxing real estate and 
not taxing a student’s library or a farmer’s mowing 
machine. The one thing to be secured is equality of 
valuation of what is taxed. It will not do to pretend 
to tax all property, and then let the millionaire be 
taxed on only fifty thousand dollars’ worth and the 
mechanic or farmer on his entire five thousand dollars’ 
worth. If the taxation of personal property were 
entirely dropped, then the chief source of unequal 


‘taxation would cease; and we would have left only 


the much simpler problem of avoiding unequal taxa- 
tion of real estate and such other monopolies as might 
be made the subjects of taxation. To some such sys- 
tem as this it is evident that we are coming. The 
people who have given the death blow to the corrup- 
tion of the ballot by enacting a secret ballot law, can 
with no greater difficulty bring to an end the injustice 
which can not be avoided under the present imperfect 
system of taxation. l 
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reavement and the pangs of death-stricken love. 
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THE ERA OF REASON AND TRUTH. 


In the past religions have been nurseries of despot- 
ism in rulers and of slavishness in the masses, and 
the foes of manliness and liberty, and of an erect at- 
litude, S0 to speak. of both mind and body. In the 
presence of the mystery which surrounds and over- 
shadows him. man, in his vividly conscious inability 


` 


—— 


to cope with it and to solve it, naturally enough feels 


a sentiment of awe; but in the intelligent, free modern 
man, this awe expresses itself not in superstitious 
rites and? the abject prostration of himself before the 
mystery of the universe, but in a rational endeavor to 
investigate his ‘own nature and destiny and the entire 
world to the extent of his ability. ‘The contemplation 
of the universe. in the modern man, leads to rational 
‘knowledge, to science; in the vase of the primitive 
man it produced pompous ritualisms and abject forms 
of worship to propitiate an imaginary. omnipotent 
despot. Superstition is founded on fear and servility; 
seience on reason and an aspiration for enlargement, 
for „more light” to borrow Goethe’s final words.. Up 
to within a century theology has had the past almost 
exclusively to itself, and except among the most ad- 
vanced intellectually it still reigns as of old. although 
n a modified form. 

In theological countries men are exhorted to do right, 
not in accordance with their own higher nature, but 
because of some revelation or miraculously given dee 
alogue of which some old prophet was the medium, 
who had alleged direct communication with the source 
of knowledge. As long as men continued to be grossly 
ignorant of their own nature and of the phenomenal 
world which they found given in their consciousness 
they of course continued in the theological mood. 
_They were governed not by reason, but by fear, as the 

majority of the race are still governed. But the era 
of reason and truth has dawned, and the old, abject. 
degrading. theological mood is sooner or hiter to be 
succeeded by a nobler, more unselfish and higher 
mood. We have a Sinai within ourselves—for man is 
heit and not merely a collection of material atoms 
and we need not go to any hoary traditions or 
mouldy parchments to ascertain what our duty is to 
ourselves or to others. Then again, natura rerum, the 
investigation of which theology denounced, is infinite 
in extent and duration, a boundless realm for the 
development and discipline of conscious spirit, and 
no dead, inert materialism, but an ever lasting play ‘of 
eternal forces. 

The era of rational knowledge and of spirituality 
means spontaneity and popular liberty, and the truly. 
broadly scientific stage of human development will be 
an immense advance on that theological stage which 
began in the shades of prehistoric years and has lasted 
so long. But it will be asked in the absence of dogmatic 
theology and its soothing syrups for bereavements 
anc bodily decay, what provision will the higher 
reason make for sorrow and death? It is certain that 
mere ‘‘cosmic emotion” or the sentimental of the 
natural sublime affords no direct consolation for be- 
The 
intellectually full-statured man of the future will not 
be appeasable, so far as the laceration of the heart by 
death is concerned, by the stock assurances and celes- 
tial condiments of primitive mythology: mee 


“Valhalla’s halls, =< 
And skulls o'er brimmed with mead: Elysian plains, | 
Eden, where life was toilless and gave man 
All things to live with, nothing to live for.” 


All these mythologic views of bliss are now under- 
stood to be but the mirage of the imaginative faculty 
and that ideal hunger for ideal felicity which domi- 
nates human nature and is a guarantee of its grandeur 
and final triumph. If the bereaved man were immor- 
tal here on this bank and shoal of time and did not 
quickly follow his loved and lost into the shadow and 
eclipse of death, he might be inconsolable; but a com- 
mon fate quickly overwhelms us who have survived 
friends and kindred almost dearer than life. 

We can not speak decisively of these consolatory 
dreams of bliss and reunion beyond the portals of the 
grave, wherewith the much-enduring and sorrow- 
stricken generation of men have in all ages and climes 
endeavored to lighten the load of mortal existence. 


before composing his famous spiritual poem. 
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Such dreams and idealisms are inadequate adumbra- 
tions of unspeakable realities not describable in terms 
of this present life. «Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” and peers confidently through the 
cloud of dust and ashes into which our organs are 
finally dissolved for gleams of a better life, the assur- 
anee of which — brings. 


LOWELL'S ESSAYS. ig 


A real contribution to standard literature is the 
Riverside edition of the prose works of James Russell 
Lowell. There;are few poets, of the high grade to 
which Lowell belongs, whose prose writings show the 
learning, polish and virility which his critical essays 
exhibit. Some of them were written thirty years ago, 
but they ave as charming reading as anything that ap- 
pears in our best magazine literature to-day. 
is always a pervading fire in Lowell’s writings no mat- 


‘ter what his subject; sometimes it glows with gentle, 


genial warmth, sometimes with smothered. repressed 
heat; it flares up into beauteous brillianey or shows 
itself in the white heat of passionate expression. In 
the descriptive essays Mr. Lowell shows much of that 
fine and kindly humor which characterized his Bigelow 
Papers, while his keen critical faculty is best displayed 
inthe biographical and literary reviews of great think- 
ers, authors and poets. From these rich pages we 
can not refrain from culling afew extracts which will 
be of interest to readers of THE JoURNAL. 

Of Emerson he says: “We are not without experi- 
ence of natures so purely intellectual that their bodies 
had no more concern in their mental doings or suffer- 
ings than a house has with the good or ill fortune of 
its occupant,” and again, In that closely filed speech 
of his at the Burns Centenary dinner. every word 
seemed to have just dropped down to him from the 
clouds. He looked far away over the heads of his 
hearers with a vague kind of expectation as unto some 
private heaven of invention, and the winged period 
came at last obedient to his spell“ ‘My dainty Ariel” 
he seemed murmuring to himsels he cast down his 
eyes as if in deprecation of the Jvenzy of approval. 
and caught another sentence from the Sybylline leaves 
that lay before him—ambushed behind a dish of fruit 
and seen only by nearest neighbors.” 

Of Dante: The whole nature of Dante was one of 
intense belief. There is proof upon proof that he be- 
lieved himself invested with a divine mission. Like 
the Hebrew prophets with whose writings his whole 
soul was imbued, it was back to the old worship and 
the God of the fathers that he called his people... 
Dante was a mystic with a very practical turn of 
mind.” Lowell intimates that Dante had personal 
knowledge of spirit life and quotes what the poct said 
soon after writing a beautiful sonnet on Beatrice and 
Soon 
after there appeared to me a marvelous vision wherein 
I saw things which made me propose nòt to say more 
of that blessed one until I could treat of her more 
worthily.” In a foot note to this Lowell says: «By 
visioue Dante means something seen waking by the in- 
ner eye. He believed also that dreams were some- 
times divinely inspired, and argues from such the im- 
mortality of the soul.” He further declares that 
„Dante is the highest spiritual nature . has ex- 
pressed itself in rhythmical form.“ 

We give a bit of rather severe criticism of Milton's 
personal characteristics: Milton's haughty concep- 
tion of himself enters into all he says and does. Al- 
ways the necessity of this one man became that of the 
whole human race for the moment. There are no 
walls so sacred but must go to the ground when he 
wanted elbow room; and he wanted a great deal. Did 
Mary Powell, the cavalier’s daughter, find the abode 
of a foundhead schoolmaster incompatible and leave 
it, forthwith the cry of the universe was for an easier 
dissolution of the marriage covenant. If he is blind 
it is with excess of light, itis a divine partiality, an 
overshadowing with angels wings.” 

This on Carlyle is, somewhat in the same vein: 
„The natural impatience of an imaginative tempera- 
ment which conceives so vividly the beauty and desir- 
ableness of a nobler manhood and a diviner political 
order, makes him fret at the slow moral processes by 


ee 
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There 


which the All-Wise brings about his ends and turns 
the very foolishness of men to his power and glory. 
Mr. Carlyle is for ¢alling down fire from heaven 
whenever he can not readily lay his hand upon the 
match box.” f 

In view of what has been hinted of late years of Mr. 
Lowell’s adoption of English views and manners his 
essay written in 1869. On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners,” republished in the third volume. of 
this series, will be read with considerable interest. 


Lowell“ Prose Works; Literary Essays. Vols. L, IL, 
III., IV. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 per 
volume. 


A ROSEATE VIEW OF UNITARIANISM. 


Among the leading representatives of Unitarianism 
present at the late convention in Chicago was the Rev. 
J. II. Crooker, of Madison, Wisconsin. Believing 
the views of so able and earnest a man upon a theme 
on which he is well prepared to speak, and which in 
one way or another has interest for alt, would be 
candidly considered by THE JOURNAL’s readers, we 
give the result of an interview: 

It is commonly reported, Mr. Crouker, that the Unitarian 
church is dying out in America. What are the facts? 

“The facts point in just the opposite direction. Though 
Unitarianism is over a hundred years old in America, it 
was not until about 1870 that we began to try to establish 
new churches with any thing like general denominational 
interest and aggressive methods. Befdre that the energies 
of our people were very largely devoted to literature, edu- 
cation, reform, and philanthropy. Such representative 
Unitarians as Channing and Parker, Horace Mann and 
Charles Sumner, Longfellow and-Thomas Starr King, Dr. 
Howe and Dorothea Dix did monumental work for the 
American nation, and being so fully engaged in these 
works, they could do little for; church extension. But 
during the last twenty years, we have made a gain of fifty 
per cent. in our number of churches. Or to state the 
same fact in another way, twice as many Unitarian 
churches were established from 1870 to 1890 as from 1820 
to 1860. That is, our churches multiplied fonr times as 
fast in the last two decades as in the first half of this cen- 
tury. This growth has been even faster in more recent 
years than during the whole period from 1870 to 1890. In 
the last five years we have made a gain of twenty per 
cent. or twice as large a rate of increase as from 1870 to 
1875. This does not look like the process of death. We 
are still a sinall body, but when it is remembered that we 
have only just set about the work of church extension, 
these facts prove a vigorous condition of growth at the 
present time. Another line of facts point in the same di- 
rection. We distribute ten times as much religious litera- 
ture as fifteen years agu; our churches have recently en- 
larged their organic agencies in the line of clubs and guilds 
in a surprising manner; while to-day probably a hundred 
fold more men and women in our parishes are associated 
together to extend our gospel and enrich our church life 
th .na generation ago. In the two states. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, with which Jam best acquainted, during the 
past six years, our movement, whether we look at the 
number of our churches, our financial resources, or our 
general missionary activities, has increased from four to 
seven fold. And even in Massachusetts, our stronghold, 
many new churches -have been organized in the last de- 
cade. Our people are now giving three times more money 
for missionary purposes than a few years ago.” 

But with so good a start near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, why is it that your church is comparatively so 
small? Is it due, as often asserted, to the fact that Uni- 
tarianism is unsuited to the masses, a faith for the cul- 
tured few? 

“This misapprehension that the Unitarian gospel is only 
for collegebred! people has always astonished me. Ina 
large proportion of our churches, it is tlie plain country 
folk who make our congregations. It is my experience 
that unlettered artizans hear our words gladly and find in 
them the inspiration to better living. And why should it 
not beo? Our gospel is plainer than any creed in Chris- 
tendom, being the simple message of Jesus that the com- 
mon people heard so gladly. In reference to the other 
part of your question, much could be said, but to go into 
it fully would tax your patience. Suffice it to say that 
our fathers in the faith were held back from denomina- 
tional activity, first, by fear of becoming a mere sect, and 
so losing the love of truth anc the beauty of holiness; - 
and second, by the fact that they were putting all their 
mighty energies into those great causes which have made 
the glory of America. They elected to do a national 
rather than a denominational work. It may be said with- 


‘piety. at once rational. natural and humane. 
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out boasting, that no other church, in proportion to its 


size, has added so many names to our beadroll of fame.’ 

There is an impression that you Unitarians are very 
much divided—diseordant in spirit and inharmonious in 
action. 

„All Jean say in reply to that is that it looks just the 
other way to one on the inside. Never before in our his- 
tory was there so much general good feeling. Never were 
so large a proportion of our people pulling together with 
enthusiasm toward a common end. There is not a single 
church engaged. in any strife with any other church. 


There has been a great coming together of radicals and 


conservatives in the last twenty years, not because those 
on one side have gone over to the other, but because both 
have gone forward to a higher level. Never before was 
there such a desire to work together and do something 
worthy our name and opportunity: never before such a 
consensus of opinion respecting vital topics, and never 
before such a deep and general enthusiasm for a vital 
We have 
outgrown our differences, united our forces, and gone to 
work to bring in the kingdom of God.” 

But has it not been reported very widely that Western 
Unitarians have abandoned Christianity and renounced 
theism? i 

“Possibly suc a notion has got abroad, for we have 
many unsympathetic critics. But it is simply prepos- 
terous to suppose that there can bea Unitarian church 
without belief in God. Tt is because we believe so much 
in God that we separated from the churches of tradition. 
Our quarrel with the old creed is that it denies the 
immanent God and disallows belief in the divine sonship 
of man. A church means worship; and I know of no Uni- 
tarian church destitute of worship. Many of our most 
radical clergymen are our most prayerful saints. If any 
one imagines that Unitarians have ceased to be theists let 
him read the hymns that we sing. And it is strange that 
any one should suppose that we have abandoned Chris- 
tianity. Any one might as well think of abandoning the 
law of gravity. Besides, the taproot of our religious 
movement is to purify Christianity, to bring the reign of 
dogma to an end and foster and crown what is Christlike 
in inan. We despise the use of the term ‘‘Christian,” as 
a piece of cant; but it is our ambition to make the Chris- 
tianity of the Sermon on the Mount real in human life. 
Agnostics in our church? Of course there are; and where 


` else would you have them? We want all that we can get, 


that we may make them feel the Spinal realities of life 
and lead them to worship the infinite God.“ 


You seem to think then, Mr. Crooker, that the Unitarian 
church is on the threshold of a new era of growth. 

“I do, most certainly. Who else is so well prepared 
for an aggressive work in behalf of holiness and helpful- 
ness’ We have no vexatious problem of creed revision, 
such as is wasting so much of the energies of our sister 
churches. We say to the scientist: Give us all the facts 
about mature: they are residences of God, and our faith 
can assimilate them all. We lose no time in torturing 
truth to make it support our pet dogma. We demand: 
Tell us all you know about the universe; and we will fit 
our religion to the facts. We say to the historian: Open 
up all the buried cities; lay bare every human process; 
bring out all the Bibles and set them in the best light; re- 
tell the story of Christianity; borrow all you may of it 
from Egypt or India; give all the facts of human history 
to us; we will gladly shed our errors and put our preach- 
ing in harmony with the latest discovery, for we fear most. 
of alla religious ‘faith that is weak because false. We 
say to the biblical scholar: Tell us all you can about the 
growth of the Pentateuch; bring the psalms down as late 
as you may; shed all the light you can on the origin of 
the gospels; we are glad to outgrow error; we want a 
faith based on reality; keep nothing back, for our religious 


life will grow stronger as it becomes more rational. Now, 


sir, what other church has taken this attitude? And is 
not this the only ration sl attitude? Religion’s only way 
to victory? Is it not infinite advantage to be able to 
utilize every truth soon as it is discovered? The church 
that prospers in ine twentieth century must work for man 
as man, by the light of all the facts, commissioned by in- 
finite faith in spiritual realities; armed by the scientific 
spirit, and inspired by the humanitarian sentiment.” 

What in brief do you consider substantial indications 
that the Unitarian church can ever achieve such pros- 
perity? 

“These ean be felt better than described. But some of 
them I can briefly and very imperfectly define. (I) The 
fatt that a more urgent and earnest religious conviction 
is coming to expression in our pulpits. The habit of 
mere negation, so far as ever ours, has ended; the gladder 


and richer tones of affirmation are heard everywhere, the 
‘consciousness that we can and must do something great 


in the line of religious emancipation is upon us. (2) The 
fact that superior young men are beginning to turn more 
and more toward our pulpits, for the church that can se- 
cure the services of the best young men will command the 
future. And already we are preparing to start two theo- 
logical schools, one on the Pacific coast and one in the 
North Mississippi valley. (8) The fact that it is easier to 
Start a Unitarian church to-day than ever before. The 
ular radicals begin to yearn for a rational religious home 
and the bonds of tradition hold church people less firmly 
than a few years ago. We find an anxiety to hear our 
word and a willingness to do something for it, which shows 
that our dayspring is here.” 

You really seem, Mr. Crooker, to have a decided faith 
in the future of the Unitarian church. 

“Indeed I do. For I believe that there isa great future 
for that church which shall rediscover and reaffirm) the 
Gospel of Jesus, that shall include in its messages all 
truth and in its mission ali men; that shall go forth to 
preach repentance and righteousness with deep conviction 
and mighty eloquence; that shall associate all seekers for 
the light, that they may bring in the kingdom of God by 
helpfulness. And just this church we are trying to be— 
a church of the living God, at work to create a more 
spiritual manhood!’ 

What do you consider the general outcome of your re- 
cent mass meeting in Chicago; what did it indicate and 
what did it accomplish? 

“Our missionary mass meeting accomplished what its 
friends had in mind. It made a deep impression in the 
direction of church extension. All the addresses main- 
tained a high intellectual standard, and at no other meet- 
ing of Unitarians in this country have I seen so deep a 
religious earnestness, so much positive affirmation of 
spiritual truths, or so much enthusiasm for missionary 
work. There was no apologetic talk, no denunciation of 
orthodoxy, no petty faultfinding, but every word was a 
plea that we preach a more searching gospel and build up 
a more practical and progressive form of piety. Steps 
were taken which will soon give greater unity and effect- 
iveness to our general work in the West.” 

Why do not Unitarian ministers take more interest in 
Spirituaiism ? 

“This is a question upon which I have no special fit- 
ness for speaking. My impression is that the amount of 
deception mixed up with what has been called spirit phe- 
nomena, and lack of interest in religion as a corporate life 
among Spiritualists—their unwillingness to organize to 
bring in the kingdom of God—are the main reasons why 
Unitarians have been somewhat unsympathetic, unneces- 


sarily unsympathetic, toward the spiritualistic move- 
ment. If all Spiritualists had taken the position of Tae 
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would all be nearer together to-day. And I think that 
you have done much to commend Spiritualism to all 
rational people, and your course has opened the way for 
a closer and larger coöperation among those who believe 
in a spiritual interpretation of the universe. I think many 
of our Unitarian ministers ure beginning to take a very 
deep interest in Psychical Science, which I think is a 
promising sign of the times; and if Spiritualists will gen- 
erally show more zeal in cooperation for human helpful- 
ness, I believe we shall come closer together, with great 
benefits to both sides. Our philosophy of life is practi- 
cally the same, and we ought to be associated in a com- 
mon movement.” 


THE OBJECTIONABLE PREAMBLE. 


A friend requests a statement of the reasons which 
some years ago led to the secession of a number of its 
members from the American Unitarian Association. 
The association voted a clause into the preamble of 
its constitution defining its membership as disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and believers in his special son- 
ship to God. This led to the withdrawal of such as 
did not feel that they could remain members and be 
true to their convictions. Some years later, in order 
to bring back the seceders, a new article was added 
to the constitution whereby it was declared that, 
though the preamble and constitution represented the 
opinion of the majority of the Unitarian churches, 
yet they were not intended to exclude from fellowship 
any one in sympathy with the general purposes and 
practical aims of the Conference. ‘This partially satis- 
fied some but not all who had discontinued their mem- 
bership. Mr. W. J. Potter in the following words 
stated the attitude and feelings of himself and prob- 
ably of the others who declined to rebnter the asso- 
ciation: í 

We did not retnter because we considered the amend- 


a 


ment only a compromise, which was unjust to the convic- 
tions of both sides, and which, so far from hastening the 
decision of the main question, would tend rather to post- 
pone that question and blind people’s minds to the issue 
involved in it. With us the main question has always 
concerned the retention of the theological phrases in the 
preamble to the constitution of the conference. And 
whatever may be added to or taken from the constitution, 
we can not become a member of the conference so long as 
these creed phrases which aflirm the special authority of 
Christianity are retained. 


It [the amendment] divides the conference in respect to 
theological opinions into two portions. First are those 
that have their theological belief expressed in the consti- 
tution of the conference, These are they who reaffirm 
their allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ, and then 
from that ‘platform speak of inviting others to our fel- 
lowship. These are the we“ of the conference who speak 
of bur belief” and of those ‘‘differing from us in belief.” 
And second are those who though differing from the first 
and larger section in belief, are yet invited to join them, 
if they like their purposes and practical aims, but who 
can only enter the membership of the conference under ` 
protest against the doctrine of the bond of organization 
which constitutes the conference. These two sections 
therefore do not enter the conference on equal terms. It 
is as if one section had its theological creed emblazoned 
on the flag of the conference, under which all are rallied, 
while to the other section this privilege is denied. Equal 
rights of membership would require that the creed of all 
members should be placed in the constitution or of none. 


A writer in the New England Magazine discusses 
the advisability of repeopling the deserted farms of 
New England with the descendants of their former 
owners. 
peal to not a few of the sons of the Puritans who have 
grown wealthy because they or their fathers were wise 
enough to leave the homes of their fathers. The 
writer says: Seck out the homesteads of your 
grandfathers, where they were men of influence, and 
buy them. 
Keep your city house if you will and can, as you nc 
keep your seaside cottages, for passing use through a 
few months of the year; but plant yourself upon the 
soil. Send your sons and your daughters to college, 
give them the best that travel and observation can 
afford them; but let it be with the thought that they 
are to come back and live in a modest way on their 
ancestral estates. All their books and works of art 
can find place in these country homes. Everything 


that is passing in the world of thought will be heard - 


by those country firesides as quickly as in city homes, 
and will be appreciated far better than amidst a fever- 
ish urban life. Then take of your wealth and put it 
back generously upon that soil from which your an- 
cestors drew so much and such quality of life. Let 
the old fields rejoice under your hands and the hands 
of your sons, who shall bring from the schools the re- 
sources of science with which to make them fruitful.” 
About all the wealthy men of New York and Boston 
care for the country is to have a place at which to 
spend a few weeks during the summer. This can 
hardly help to make fruitful the waste places of New 
England. It will only extend the sphere of capital to 
monopolize the country for its own pleasure. 


The government of Sierra Leone in sending through 
the British minister to the United States government 
a pitiful story of fever’s ravages among a band of 
American missionaries who refused the aid of medical 
science and relied upon faith, makes this naive sug- 
gestion: This climate is not suited to those who 
trust alone to faith healing and ignore the means 
placed by Providence at their disposal for the relief of 
suffering humanity.” It is suggested that a faith cure 
map of the pagan world be prepared without delay. 
A New York paper suggests that such a map should 
be arranged according to the known prevalence of 
deadly diseases in particular regions. White and 
black could be employed to designate, the one, locali- 
ties where the salubriousness of the climate is so great 
that no curative agency but faith is needed; and the 
other, places where Europeans and Americans are 
certain to die like flies under a frost, unless powerful 
medical remedies are applied. 


The idea, certainly a poetical one, will ap- 


Transfer your homes to these old estates. 
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of the slightest avail in determining the locality of a 


SCIENCE AND SPIRITUAL INVESTIGATION. 


By J. SIMMONS. 


In THE JouRNAL of October 18th, under the head- 
ing. Can Spiritualism be Scientifically Studied?” Mr. 
J. Clegg Wright asks this question: What is scien- 
tific study?” His answer is a correct perception of the 
relation of facts. Further on he uffirms that modern 
Spiritualism can be studied rationally, and also that 


_Spiritualism is a science in the sense in which chem- 
_ istry, geology or any other science is one, for all the 


sciences employ hypotheses. 

Fully endorsing the above, I hold that inasmuch as 
science and truth.have always been found to harmo- 
nize, that earnest Spiritualists unhesitatingly demand 
and insist that investigations of their claims be con- 
ducted in accordance with scientific principles. In 
doing so they do not concede their inability to judge 
in, cases where they have had repeated favorable op- 
portunities for personally examining various phases 
of its phenomena. The word science when used with- 
out special reference may be understood to be a method 
by which facts underlying a proposition can be dem- 
onstrated so as to be clearly comprehended by the hu- 
man mind. 

Physical science is divided into many departments, 
the enumeration of which at this time is uncalled for. 
A life devoted to studying the science of astronomy 
would not entitle the student to special merit in other 
Nor would a knowledge of chemistry be 


ship in mid ocean. These examples are sufficient to 
illustrate that each department requires a special sci- 
ence adapted to its nature and principles to be eluci- 

ated. Right here this question seems pertinent: 
Which of the known physical sciences can be made 
available in investigating the claims of modern Spirit- 
ualism ?P 


Doubtless some of THE JOURNAL’s readers have seen 
ponderable bodies moved without the application of 


physical force. If so, does any one imagine a person 
possessing well merited scientific attainments would, 


on that account, be better qualified to judge of the 


fact of the object being moved as claimed than the man 


or woman of average intelligence belonging to the 
If it be true that what are 


ordinary walks of life. 
known as spiritual phenomena are produced by per- 
sons who have passed from this stage of existence into 
the next condition of life, it clearly follows that we 


have nothing to do with physical elements or proper- 


ties, being confronted by intelligent personalities. 


This brings to mind a thought that seems to have 
That is, that 


been generally overlooked or ignored. 
the claims of modern Spiritualism have been scien- 


tifically demonstrated to be true in thousands of in- 
stances, and in all parts of the civilized world during 
the years that have passed since public attention was 


first attracted to the subject over forty years ago. 
Whenever a truth has been made clear, so as to be 
fully comprehended by individual minds, it has been 
scientifically demonstrated, though we may know 
nothing df the methods employed, or the laws by 
which they are governed. It is not uncommon in 
cases where spiritual phenomena have occurred, 
whether mental or physical, for the intelligence mov- 
ing and directing the forces, to claim friendly or kin- 
dred relationship, and to furnish unmistakable proof of 
identity. In doing so was there any departure from 
scientific principles? Viewed from this standpoint, it 
is safe to say that every genuine spiritual manifesta- 
tion that has ever occurred, must from necessity have 
een produced in accordance with what to us are un- 
cnown principles in nature's operations though none 
the less scientific. In such cases the demonstrators 
are the unseen intelligences, who have repeatedly in- 
formed us that favorable conditions are indispensable 
to enable them to succeed. When it is sought to dem- 
onstrate a principle in physical science, it is univer- 
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sally conceded that all requisite conditions should be 


complied with. 

An extensive experience warrants me in saying that 
only in exceptional cases are scientists willing to make 
these concessions, while pretending to investigate 
spiritual phenomena. It is a common occurrence for 
those whose knowledge of the subject is confined to 
their prejudices, to devise if possible some new method 
or line of procedure, giving the medium to understand 
that he, or she, is in the presence of critical observers, 
whose familiarity with retorts, crucibles, microscopes, 
etc., entitled them to assume control of the order of 
exercises, being fully persuaded in their own minds 
that the fate of the movement depended upon their 
verdict. Can anything more unscientific be imagined ? 
his does not apply to professors Hare, Crooks, Wal- 
lace, Varley, Zollner, Wagner, Bantleroff, Flamarion 
and many others who have accepted the same class 
of evidence that has appealed to every intelligent 
Spiritualist as proof positive in support of what is 
claimed. Was their knowledge of physical science of 
the slightest value to them in forming conclusions? 
They simply complied with conditions recognized as 
belonging to spiritual science, accepting truths that 
were made clear to their minds. In doing so were 
they unscientific? If they were not, the great body 
of Spiritualists were not, therefore let them insist that 
the investigations of their claims be always conducted 
on scientific principles; remembering that in this spe- 
cial science we are dealing with mind instead of mat- 
ter, not only mind but personal individualities who are 


able to demonstrate their claims in the presence of. 


sensitive human organisms under favorable conditions. 

The literature of Spiritualism abounds in well 
authenticated reports of spiritual phenomena witnessed 
by eminent scientists from time to time whose united 
testimony in favor of the facts claimed can not be 
gainsayed or overthrown. While Dr. Slade was in 
London fourteen years ago, the editor of the London 
Spiritualist, a weekly newspaper, thought it would be 
well to have a scientific report of phenomena occur- 
ring in Slade’s presence prepared for publication. 
Accordingly Dr. Charles Carter Blake, whose abilities 
were unquestioned, was delegated to have a sitting 
with Slade and report the result; which was in sub- 
stance as follows: After saying it was in full day- 
light, the dimensions of the room were given, men- 
tioning the number of doors and windows, also the 
different articles of furniture, concluding with a mi- 
nute description of the table at which he and Slade 
were seated. Slade was at the end of the table, with 
Blake at the side on Slade’s right. To guard as far 
as possible against deception, Dr. Blake took off his 
shoes, which he deposited on the carpet at his right. 
Then by facing each other Dr. Blake could and did 
place his feet on Slade’s, trusting his eyes to watch 
Slade’s hands. While thus seated-one of Dr. Blake's 
shoes was seen rising until it neared the ceiling, when 
it proceeded horizontally to the other sideof the room 
where it came down to the floor. 

To report this scientifically a diagram of the room 
was necessary in which each article of furniture men- 
tioned was represented by a letter, these were con- 
nected by lines surmounted by figures showing their 
relation to and distance from each other. Another 
line indicated the course taken by the shoe in its flight, 
the distance from the point of starting to where it 
came down was also given. It must be conceded that 
Dr. Blake’s knowledge of physical science enabled him 
to embellish his report with a diagram whereby the 
reader obtained a comprehensive view of the situation, 
though being unable to see the shoe winging its way, 
had only Mr. Blake’s word in support of the statement. 
At the same time Dr. Blake did all there was for him 
to do. 
occurred. In doing so he complied with conditions 
required by the unseen demonstrators whose knowl- 
edge of spiritual science enabled them to produce the 
manifestation. Can it be shown that physical science 
has at any time accomplished more toward solving 
the mysteries surrounding this interesting problem 


than was accomplished by Dr. Blake in his report? At 


the same time I am in favor of having correct or sci- 


entific reports, though I fail to discover any part for 


His duties were to observe and report what 
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physical science to act in investigating spiritual phe 
nomena until after the manifestation has occurred. 

Taking a retrospective view one sees in the ranks 
of Spiritualism almost every shade of intelligence rep- 
presented, all having accepted its truths on evidence 
that appealed to their individual conscience, which 
often seems to have been wisely arranged and pre- 
sented according to the needs and capacity of the 
recipient. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SPIRITISM VS. MODERN DUALISM. 
By WM. I. GIL. 


Professor Huxley closes his history of the advance 
of science in the last half century with these words: 
That a particular molecular motion does give rise to 
a state of consciousness is experimentally certain; but 
the how and why of the process are just as inexpli- - 
cable as in the case of the communication of kinetic 
energy by impact.” The gulf between motion and 
consciousness here mentioned is spoken of in similar 
but stronger terms by Tyndall and by Spencer, and 
left as inexplicable. Spencer as a psychologist gives. 
repeated and emphatic utterance to this supposed ulti- 7 
mate and insoluble psychological problem. There no 
known principle or law, they think, which can reduce 
to scientific unity these two classes of phenomena, the 
outer world and consciousness. This is confessed by 
them all without stint. Now this is to confess that 
in the borderland of the two worlds even within their 
own experience, they greatly need light and they are 
often very frank in confessing the limitations of their 
knowledge. 

Here I accuse them of a great inconsistency in 
regard to another borderland between two worlds, 


where they assume to known even the negative of 


other men’s experience as positively affirmed and well 
corroborated. One would think that having such 
clear evidence of their own ignorance in their own 
field, they would be glad of any positive testimony 
from good witnesses in fields which are beyond their 
own sphere of speculation. Seeing that philosophy is 
so incomplete, even where they have given it so much 
attention, they ought to be very sensible of how much 
yet remains to be done, and to be desirous and ex- 
pectant of progress, and far from dogmatic as to the 
form and quarter in which it appears. There is evi- 
dently a demand for larger breadth of spirit and effort 
in the scientific world. Who shall say, but that our 
future work and discovery shall be largely in the 
realm of spirit and its relation to matter? It has been 
chiefly in the realm of matter and the mutual rela- 
tions of its several parts and forms. We can not 
always spend our highest powers in this lower field. 
Of course, the higher will be the more difficult, but it 
deserves the greater effort. We may rest assured that 
the universe is a unity in and out, visible and Anvisi- 
ible, else it were not a universe; and that if there: are 
other orders of existence they have certain reláțiońs 
of importance and interest to us and we to thëri;* and 
that with the progress of science and philosophy “Wo 
may reasonably hope to unfold these relations ‘and 
act on them in some degree. Hence psychical power 
should be cultivated and all psychical phenomena inves- 
tigated without blinding prejudice. It is evident that l 
we are as yet only in the vestibule of truth’s ; ‘great 
temple; and he who will make no effort to advance 
or sneers at any suggested clue for further movements 
in any direction is by no means a model scientist or 
philosopher. Philosophy calls for largermindédness 
in her avowed devotees. The field is large and'pròm- 
ises a far nobler harvest than most of them ayolioby- 
ing for. i TD: E 
It is a curious: but obvious fact that science 
as well as enlightens. It teaches method ank 


works and gives certain results which are taten & - 


types of all results and methods. Hence the indis- 
position to enlargement so often seen in men of 
science, and even a positive aversion to look beyond 
the pole of their wonted field of-toil. Hencs their 
prevalent treatment of those psychical phenontétia 
which have an index finger directed toward ‘the 
borders of another world unless it’ be wholly i 

like Mars or the moon. fä 
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In the same way devotees of the cosmetic und ag- 
nostic philosophy are naturally incapacitated for 
clearly seeing and steadily looking at phenomena and 
expositions thereof which imply a wider and loftier 
range of philosophical thought. I think the time can 
not be far away when it will be generally seen that 
only scientific blinders have kept men from seeing the 
scientific vinculum between material and conscious 
phenomena. 

The data for this is given and often repeated in 
their own philosophy—in the familiar statement, that 
all phenomena are subjective states, or states of con- 
sciousness. How then can they be so blindly incon- 
_ sistent as to speak of an impassable gulf between con- 

sciousness and sensible phenomena, when sensible 

phenomena are themselves declared to be states of 

consciousness? States of consciousness are of two 

classes—sensible and supersensible, and they observe 
a law of connection; and science asks no more. We 

thus see that all the known is the action and product 
of that mighty unseen which we call spirit. With 
this exposition how natural a lofty spiritualism be- 
comes. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE THE COMMON POSSESSION 
OF THE AGES. 


Pray permit me to say a few words in THE JOURNAL 
regarding so-called Christian Science.” I have re- 
cently read in your paper one or more articles on that 
interesting subject, and desire to add a few notes in 
correction of certain misapprehensions and elucida- 
tion of a few cardinal facts. Christian Science is a 
sounding phrase. To me, however, it signifies noth- 
ing new, nothing developed or discovered by Chris- 
tianity, nothing which that religion has a right to 
claim as its own, or to which it may rightfully attach 
its name. . It is in reality a faith cure, healing of dis- 
ease by the ‘‘laying on of hands,” or by mental im- 
pression, however its devotees may ignore or disguise 
its true method or intent. They pretend to extract 
tlie germs of disease by means of persistent effort, 
and find faith the most efficient agent in the curative 
process. Recall the old saying, There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

_ Fifty years ago there lived a man whom many per- 
sons now living will well remember. He was widely 
known in his day; but alas! fame is not always of 
lasting stability. At that time, Dr. J. B. Dods, the 
physician of whom I speak, was explaining by letters 
and startling experiments all and more than is now 
promulgated as Christian Science. In 1843 he lec- 
tured by invitation before the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and in ‘1850 by the invitation of Webster, 
Hale, Clay, Houston and other senators, he delivered 
his course of lectures in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the United States capitol at Washing- 
ton. He defined his system as Electrical Psy- 
chology,” and explained it by the laws governing 
magnetism and electricity. For its application he 
gave the most explicit directions, and showed not only 
its vast remedial and curative properties, but also its 
efficacy as a preventive agent. It embraced all that 
is included in mesmerism, hypnotism, animal mag- 
netism, telepathy, etc., etc.; and he further taught 
that the circulation of the blood took place through 
- electrical forces, in opposition to Harvey’ s theory of 

hydraulic pressure. 

In Auburn, Saratoga, and divers places he per- 
formed what have, under other circumstances, been 
termed miraculous cures. He made the deaf hear, 
the blind see, the lame walk, by almost instantaneous 

impression; and the cures were not only effective, but 
permanent. The learned doctors condemned him as 
a charlatan and a quack. The devout church people 
shunned him as an emissary of the devil. Both of 
these classes now, as far as they know them, adopt 
his principles and publish them as manifestations o 
Christian wisdom and power. 
The charge of plagiarism or literary theft may be 
avoided by claiming for Christ the first knowledge 
and application of this science. Of this I fail to find 

a solitary reliable proof, a shred of evidence which is 

trustworthy. If Jesus performed the acts of healing 
with which he has been credited, he exhibited no 


powers, and exemplified no science that was. not, 
thousands of years before his birth, understood and 
praticed by the magian priests in the Egyptian tem- 
ples. All the wisdom or power claimed for Christian 
Science is far older than Christianity; and Christian 
scientists in their manifold claims but arrogate to 
themselves a knowledge which has been the common 


possession of the ages. 
GEORGIA LOUISE LEONARD. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2, 1890. 


FREE LAND AND THE RULE OF CONTRARIES. 
By M. E. Lazarus, M. D. 


THE JOURNAL, No. 21, which printed my first paper 
thus headed, had editorial paragraphs of liberal tene 
towards the heavy laden class of working farm pro- 
prietors, fewer and fewer of whom, year by year, are 
more than nominal proprietors under the pressure of 


usurious debts, liens and mortgages, to which single. 


taxers are anxious to add that of a tax upon fertility 
equivalent to actual rentals. 

In no country, otherwise than by conquest, has the 
natural freedom of land to the access of productive 
labor, been more rapidly extinguished under govern- 
mental usurpations, leagued with speculative land- 
lordry, than in the United States. This more espe- 
cially within the last thirty years has been rushed 
along under the pretext of internal improvements; 
which being confined to favored corporations, Have 
equally enlisted the Democratic and Republican party 
votes in legislating. How this policy has worked on 
the grand scale, is evident from the general outcry 
against the extortionate profits of railroads; but the 
proposed remedy, government purchase and manage- 
ment, is worse than the disease; since the notorious 
incompetence of government to economic business 
affords a presumption that the only result would be 
increased taxation for the purchase, without any 
guarantee of better terms for transport, by the gov- 
ernment officials in charge, than by the actual man- 
agement of companies. 

Besides the extortions of those which have fulfilled 
their contracts and are actually rendering public ser- 
vices there is a large class of frauds to which I now 
call attention, and of which I have an object lesson 
right before my eyes in Marshall county, Alabama. 

Within sight from my west window, are the deserted 
log cabins from which a poor old widow with her fam- 
ily of grandchildren was evicted at nightfall in a 
March storm, and without regard to even her legal 
rights of alimony—from this home built and cleared 
by her husband and children in the wilderness, her crops 
having been previously seized. This is one case among 
many, consequent upon a land grant made conditional 
by Congress in 1855, on completion of a railroad 
within ten years. . Through the medium of the state 
the Tampa & Coosa company obtained the charter, 
with a loan from its treasury of $250,000. A clause, 
usual I think, in land grants, permitted the company 
to sell 120 sections of land on either side the track, be- 
fore doing any work. The company neither built a 
road, nor sold the land; but twenty years after the ex- 
piration of the charter by non-fulfillment of its condi- 
tions, its contractor, a Scotchman who had married 
into the family of an influential judge, brought his in- 
fluence with that of speculative stockholders in Gun- 
tersville—the county seat—to bear on the state su- 
preme court, and obtained from it a.decision that the 
land grant of 55 held good! The fact that no sales 
had been made, was held by legal authorities as in- 
validating the main condition of completion within ten 
years. Another fraud was the employment by the 
company of a government land agent who had made 
ignorantapplicants for entry believe that the company's 
title held good and that it would eventually be able 
to make theirs so. Meanwhile, they paid the agent 
each a dollar, with their notes to the company recog- 
nizing its property in the land. i 

Such recognition makes a contract binding, irre- 
spective of the legality of the title of the party recog- 
nized as proprietor. Such, I am told by counsellor 
W. P. Black of Chicago, is the rule of law there, as 
well as here; so I suppose it to be general. The state 
supreme court then, in sanctioning the company’s 


. 


claim to the grant and thus formally resuscitating it, 
only followed the lead of the swindled settlers, who 
agreed to pay the company about thirteen times the 
entry cost of lands in the neighborhood, in view of 
promised local advantages, and of not being obliged 
to pay cash down. I learn that the supreme court of 
New Jersey had acted in the same manner,. giving a. 
precedent. ö 

After the supreme court decision the Tampa &. 


.Coosa Company, or rather Carlisle, who by buying up 


its stock while depreciated to a mere nominal value, 
had become sole controller, began to sell land, to. col- 
lect rents, or make evictions, which woke up the set- 
tlers. No road appeared to reconcile them, even 
under the prevalent superstition that alternate sections 
for six miles on either side a railroad belong to it. 


They then petitioned Congress to restore the land to 


entry; as the land office should have done ever since 
June 5, 1866, when the term of the grant had expired. 

A defaulting postmaster, in great need of bonds- 
men, who had pretended to espouse the settler's cause, 
took charge of their petition to present it. A year or 
two later, Representative Forney informed them that 
it had never been received, but instead of it, one from 
Carlisle and the Tampa & Coosa company, signed by 
some 1,500 strangers to the affair, to continue the 
grant of 55. The ex-postmaster, and lawyers whom 
the settlers had employed to draw up petitions, have 
all been since openly in Carlisle’s employ. 

Finally the settlers paid a Washington city lawyer 
to get their case stated before Congress, and three 
days before the close of this last session, both houses 
passed a bill of forfeiture by a two-thirds vote. Has 
the President signed the bill, or pocketedit? I do not 
know, but Carlisle bets $1,000 that the grant will 
never be restored to entry. He has notices posted all 
around, threatening ten dollars fine for every tree cut 
on his own domain, 23,000 acres of this grant, which 
he claims by a private deed from the Tampa & Coosa 
company previous to the formal forfeiture. 


Contrast this case with that of a settler who has 


made preliminary payments on his entry and fulfilled ~~~ 


all conditions of residence and improvements, during 
more than four years. If during the fifth he is unable 
to complete the conditions of entry, he loses his money 
and his labor and is forthwith evicted without waiting 
for an act of forfeiture by Congress. Such is the dif- 
ference in the attitude of government towards specu- 
lation and towards labor. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 


„$ By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


IV. 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 


A Mrs. D. being dangorously ill, had been visited 
almost daily by her friend Mrs. L. residing in the 
neighborhood. This lady’s illness had taken such an 
alarming turn, and so absorbed our attention that we 
hardly noticed her friend Mrs. L. had not sent a mes- 
sage or called for some days. Being obliged to go 
away for a few hours, I went to the sick lady's. room 
to inquire after her, when she asked me to call upon 
her friend, as a very vivid dream about her had left 
an unpleasant impression behind. She dreamed that 
her friend Mrs. L. came to see her and said that she 
had been very ill; that this was the first time of being 
out; that a cancer vas forming in her left breast, and 
that she had not long to live. She then appeared to 
uncover her breast, and on it there seemed to be what 
the dreamer thought was a simple abcess, which on 
being pressed discharged colored matter. They then 
talked each other into a flood of tears, when I seemed 
to open the door, and Mrs. L. rushed out of the room, 
with her handkerchief to her face. With a laugh and 
a jest I promised to call and inquire after the cancer, 
and took my leave. As Mrs. L. was not at home, I 
returned earlier than I expected, and on opening the 
door of the sick room, Mrs. L. herself brushed past 
me, her dress somewhat disarranged, and her face 
buried in her handkerchief, leaving her sick friend 
overcome with agitation and in tears. 

This is the substance of what actually occurred dur- 
ing the visit. Mrs. L. had been ill and her first visit 
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on her recovery was to her friond. She expressed her 
fears of a cancer and uncovering her left side, there 
was an abcess, from which on being pressed, colored 
matter exuded. They both began to cry, and on 


hearing my step. Mrs. L. hastily adjusted her dress, 


and left the room in the manner described in the 
dream, and as I beheld. 

To suppose that Mrs. L. had previously resolved to 
pay the visit and impart her fears to her friend, and 
that the dreamer perceived this intention in her mind, 
is the only solution by which we can escape a presens- 
ing faculty. But yet the. difficulty arises respecting 
my motions. I was bound by the dream to enter the 
room, after the tale was told and sce the ladies crying, 
all of which I did. I was to see Mrs. L. leaving the 
room as I opened the door, with her handkerchief to 
It was clearly notin Mrs. D.’s 
capacity to perceive my acts through my intentions, 
for they were contingent upon circumstances, and not 
upon any previous determination, and furthermore 
Mrs. L.’s fixed fdea of cancer was by the dream to be 
abcess, which it proved to be. This undoubtedly was 
a clairvoyant dream of what had not yet taken place. 


Whatever doubt the two former relations may leave 


us in, the following one seems to establish a prophetic | 


character. An English lady, the wife of an officer in 
the Austrian army, while conversing with a clairvoy- 
ant, whom she met for the first time at my house, was 
informed that in two weeks she would receive a letter 
from her husband. then abroad, containing good news. 


As she seemed unduly elated, I warned her of the very 
little faith that should be put in statements of this 


prophetic character; observing that the conditions 
necessary to a true revealment were so obscure and so 
little known, that we could never be sure they were 
present, until demonstrated to be so by a successful 
result. 

However. the fourteenth day arrives and brings the 
predicted letter from the officer spoken of by the clair- 
voyant, received subsequently to the prediction. Pre- 
serving a strict silence with respect to this letter and 
its contents, the lady again visics my house at the 
usual hour of mesmerizing, and before a single word 
is spoken, the clairvoyant at once refers to her former 
statement. Ah, you have got that letter I told you 
about, from Count R with the good news of his 
promotion and increase of pay.” The letter was from 
Count R——, written in French, and such were its 
contents, as I myself read. The clairvoyant knew 
nothing of Count R „ his occupation, position or 
country. 


In a dark room a gentleman put in my hands three 
letters, taken at haphazard, also in the dark, from old 
files in his library., He himself made no suggestion, 
and took no part in the inquiry, but designedly left 
the questioning to mc, as I had no knowledge of the 
letters and only gathered what they were by the sense 
of touch. A vivid description was given of a man in 
years, regally dressed, sitting in the presence of three 
ladies standing up, and with whom he was conversing, 
notin English. She stated that he had been kept in 
confinement on account of insanity. So well were 
dress, manners and conversation described that we 
could not fail to recognize George the third and Queen 
Charlotte. On opening and ‘reading the letter, it 
proved to be from that monarch. ö 

The next letter gave us a warrior, with a personal 
description so exact that we both recognized the Duke 
of Wellington. The letter was from him. 


The third letter appeared to occasion great disquic- 
tude and horror. Some moments passed before the 
sensitive was able to proceed, but when her tran- 
quility was somewhat regained, shé drew a terrible 
picture of a mortal struggle. the fall of one of the 
combatants, the fractured skull and scattered brains, 
with the final dismemberment and burning of the 
victim. The letter had been written many years be- 
fore, by an individual who was executed for the mur- 
der. The details related, accorded for the most part 
with the evidence at the trial, but many particulars 
were stated of the fatal interview between the victim 
afd his murderer which were not testified to in court. 
At no time did the gentleman know which letter was 


“aR a 


under examination, or indeed who they were from,* 
and I was ignorant of all three. 

Some time afterwards I received a letter relating to 
this experiment from which I quote: 


Nothing can exceed the contempt in which the rhapse- 
dies of O and men of his calibre are judged in Eng- 
land. These crazy enthusiaists have buried the rational 
part of the subject beneath the load of their audacious 
stuff. Some of the phenomena I have witnessed have made 
an impression upon my judgment nothing but death can 
efface, but it is a subject I never discuss with any one. 

Take for instance the case of the letter of King George 
the third, placed under E.'s foot in the dark, giving occa- 
sion to her describing his person, his family, his court. 
their dress, and inspiring the irresistible inference that the 
king was speaking to them of the event the letter treated 
of, viz.: the death of the Princess Amelia, his aunt, in 
1775, yet in 1852, 76 years afterwards, when all these per- 
sons were dead, E., who knew nothing about any of them, 
or about the letter, gave a most wonderful picture of the 
scene. 


An appointment which I had made, although a 
failure from the neglect of my correspondent, brought 
the proof of a well known phase of clairvoyance. It 
illustrates also the danger of forcing our thoughts and 
wishes on the sensitive, at the risk of obscuring her 
lucidity, and vitiating our experiments. An ap- 
pointment then had been made between an officer of 
the British army and myself, that at a given hour he 
should do some unusual act. On the morning of the 
day, in driving some distance I had assured myself by 
fancying what my friend, whose habits and feelings I 
knew intimately, would probably do. It occurred to 
to me that he would put on his wife’s bonnet, and the 
idea became fixed in my mind by a quiet laugh at the 
oddity of a general in such a guise. I returned in 
time for the experiment and at the hour agreed upon, 
questioned the clairvoyant. 

Sleep was soon induced, but the somnambule was 


evidently distressed by what appeared to be a want of 


lucidity. She hesitated unusually much, stating that 
she saw him, but that he was only walking about in a 
large room, chatting and laughing with several gentle- 
men, and sometimes writing. It was in vain to urge 
her, as she seemed unable to fix upon any prominent 
act; but at length her countenance lighted up, and she 
exclaimed, «‘Why, he is putting his wife’s bonnet on!“ 
I was obliged to be satisfied with this, until I received 
a letter from my friend, apologizing for forgetting the 
appointment altogether. He had gone up to town 
that day, and had spent some hours at the United 
Service club, talking and writing. 
questioning and by her desire to succeed, she had 
mistaken my morning’s thought for the reality. 


*He thought that he probably had brought down the 
letter from George III., but was not sure. 


(To BE ConTINUED. ] 


TONGUES OF FIRE. 


By JULIA SAPDLER HOLMES. 


And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of 
fire.—Acts ii., 2. 


When thou shalt see, says Plethon, the divine fire, 
which can not be represented under any form, give 
thanks, and listen to the voice of the fire, which shall 
give to thee a very true and certain prenotion. 

Seeking ‘a very true and certain notion“ of a mirac- 
ulous fact, we must separate it from the ism.or ology 
with which it is connected, ascertain its relation to 
other facts of asimilar nature, prove its universality, 
and then seek its controlling or governing law. To 
understand, to wisely interpret this unknown tongue 
of the spirit, we must not only kneel with the apostles 
in wondering awe under the Pentecostal outpouring, 
we must stand with Cotton Mather before the rude 
scaffold at Salem, and ask the martyred witches why 
they are sometimes clothed with fire or light upon 
them, in blasphemous imitation of certain things re- 
corded about our Saviour and the Saints in the King- 
dom of God.” We must consult the Oracle at Delphi, 
where the prophetess utters her inspired predictions, 
giving herself to the divine influence, and becoming 
effulgent with rays of light.“ We must take a peep 
into the Mysteries“ of Iamblichus, and inquire with 
the mystic of the fourth century, If the presence of 
the fire of the gods, and a certain ineffable species of 
light externally accede to him who is possessed, what 
projection of intellect can there be in him who re- 
ceives a divine fire,” We must observe that In all 


By too much 


initiations and mysteries.the gods exhibit many forms 


-of themselves and appear in a variety of shapes; and 


sometimes indeed an unfigured light of themselves is 
hurled forth to the view; sometimes the light is figured 
according to a human form, and sometimes it proceeds 
into a different shape.”—Proclus in Plat. Republic.” 
We must ask Proclus how this unfigured light“ dif- 
fers from the light of Plethon, which can not be rep- 
resented under any form.” What relation has it to 
the Elmes fire of the ancient Germans, to the Hermes 
fire, the Egyptian Phtha or Ra, and Grecian Zeus 
cataibates, the Zoroastrian sacred fire, the Sidereal 
light of the Roscicrucians or the Akasa of the Hindoo 
adept; what relation was this unfigured light of the 
magician to the astral lightof Eliphias Levi, the never 
aura of tie magnetist, the fluid of Mesmer the od 
force of Von Riechenbach, the Biogen of Elliott Coucs, 
the force of Sergeant Cox, the radiant matter of Prof. 
Crookes, the atmospheric magnetism of some natural- 
ists and the cosfnic ether of modern science. Speak- 
ing from the standpoint of a scientist Prof. Coues re- 
plies all these names face in one and the same direc- 
tion and probably indicate one and the same thing 
under various aspects and from different points of 
view.” But before we are prepared to consider this 
light from the scientific standpoint we must examine 
the different shapes“ which it proceeds“ into. 
In the early dawn of history we see these airy 
shapes flying about in a sort of will-o’-the-wisp dance 
from one myth to another, until they finally take on a 
figured form in the twilight of the spiritual circle. We 
follow them from the Gorgon head and the hats of the 
Dioscuri to the stars on the helm of Pallas, and the 
staff of Mercury, from the lightning of Cybele to the 
burning torch of Apollo, and the fire flame of Pluto; 
from the burning bush of Moses to the pentecostal 
tongues of the apostles; from the fire of the gods” to 
the varied pyrotechnics of the spiritual séance. We 
must stop here awhile and carefully examine the curi- 
ous crown presented in «Incidents of My Life,” by D. 
D. Home, the famous modern medium. 
During a séance at the house of Mr. S. C. Hall, in 
London, we find Mr. Home had now passed into a 
trance state, and around his head appeared a luminous 
halo; after short pause, a fiery coronet of starlike 
points settled upon the head of Mr. Hall. Mr. Home 
then rose from his chair, complaining of a pressure 
on his temples: then a fiery crown shaped like a Greck 
patera, the base fitting on like a scull cap, flashed 
about his head. Tendrils and outlines of leaves were 
plainly visible, the leaves being vineshaped, appear- 
ing to hang from the edge of the broad patera, while 
sweet-toned notes were distinctly heard proceeding 
from it.” The brilliancy of its starlike form had so 
deeply impressed a!l present, that they continued to 
gaze at the place where the beautiful luminous crown 
had once stood, unable to realize its disappearance.” 
Leaving our English friends to wonder at this lovely 
mystery, we follow our luminous miracle to the labor- 
atory of the scientist, and ask if there be any known 
law which will account for its sudden appearance or 
explain its shape, sound and motion; what similarity 
or relation has it to the magnetic or electric light; 
what are the essential facts connected with each class 
of phenomena? We ask him to let us put them side 
by side, that by a backward guess from fact to prin- 


‘ciple, we may arrive at a conjecture or devination re- 


garding something which lies behind the facts, and 
from which they flow in necessary sequence. Has the 
electrician an ‘‘unfigured light” which may proceed“ 
into tongues and stars and flowers? Does the electric 
or magnetic light ever assume the form of a leaf? 
Mr. Wilson, in his well known Essay, assures us 
that it does. He says upon rarefying the air within 
a glass vessel about five hundred times, while at the 
same time it. was rubbed with the hand, a lambent . 
light, variegated with all the colors of the rainbow 
appeared within the glass under the hand. When 
more air was let in, the flashing was continual. and 
streams of bluish light scemed to issue from under 
the hand, within the glass, in a thousand forms, some- | 
times it seemed to shoot out into the forms of trees, 
moss, ete. ` es f 

Prof. Tyndall, in subjecting the vapors of volatile 
liquids to the action of concentrated sunlight, or the 
beam of the electric light, found the vapors forming 
clouds of gorgeous tints, and assuming shapes of 
tulips, roses, sunflowers, leaves, etc. 

Dr. Priestly placed lighted campho# in a metallic 
cup and when the cup communicated fit the elec- 
trified conductor, the camphor threw’ off numerous 
ramifications, shooting forth its branches like a vege- 
table in growth. Supposing our medium’s body in 
the condition of a permanent magnet, or that he is 
magnetized by induction from the persons about him, 
would not a flame of this nature possibly appear? 
Von Riechenbach asserts that flames issue from all 
magnets and crystals. Mlle. Stuman, one of his 
sensitives. instantly discovered a crystal by its light 
and described it as somewhat of the form of w tulip; 
at another time when a hollow spherical electric mag- 
net was used, she compared the whole flame to a 
loosely bound sheaf of corn, the ears and stems of 
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which hang over on all sides.” Here we discover our 
underlying truth shooting athwart these tassels of 
mystery, and find every new branching or subdivision 
of the subject has only supplied new proofs of the 
accuracy of our theory, and new guarantees for the 
unity or consistehey of the facts, confirming our first 
“backward guess” that the medium exhibits effects in 
common with the earth of which he is made; effects 


produced by terrestrial magnetism in a soft bar of irou 


or appearing upon the surface of many electrified sub- 


stances. Our electrician tells us when electricity is 
accumulated upon the surface of a body, it tends to 
escape witb a certain force called tension. This elec- 
tricity is held by -the resistance of the surrounding 
air, but if the tension passes this limit, the electricity 
escapes with a crackling noise and a brilliant spark. 
The appearances of this spark depend upon the nature 
of the surface from whence it issues and toward which 
it is directed. When it escapes from a pointed body 


the luminous appearance is that of diverging streams, 


but when it goes to a point, the light concentrates 
und assumes the appearance of a star. Dr. Priestly 
observed a rapid but intermittent succession of sparks 
attended by a subdued, roaring noise. Here again we 


catch an echo of that voice of the fire’ we heard. 


‘in the beginning” and we wonder if the ‘‘subdued 
roaring noise” ever proceeds“ into ‘sweet toned 
notes. In the grand onward march from matter to 
spirit, we step from the crackling spark of the labor- 


-atory to the starry crown of Mr. Hall, and the sing- 


ing helmet. of the medium; from the Spirit which 
Iamblichus saw ‘emitting a light accompanied with 
intelligible harmony” to the ‘rushing sound” of the 
Pentacostal tongues. Taking our unknown tongue 
and this ‘intelligible harmony“ to Dr. Priestly, we 
find him trying to ascertain the tone of some electric 
explosions; we observe that every discharge makes 
several strings to vibrate, but one note is always 
prominent and sounds after the rest. A jar half a 
foot square sounds F sharp; one of three feet sounds 
C below F sharp, while a current of electricity pass- 
ing through the ear gives rise to bubbling, ringing 
sounds, and sometimes to distinctly musical tones. 
We also find that during the sudden magnetization of 
a bar of iron by means of acurrent of electricity a 


- sound is emitted, and if the bar be rapidly magnetized 


and demagnatized by the interruption of the current, 
a musical sound will be produced. Listening to all 
these diverse and discordant notes, we seem to trace 
a single motif running through them, rhythmic har- 
mony intelligible to the least attentive ear, an ex- 
quisite rainbow of luminous sounds stretching from 
the tiny crackle of the electric spark through the 
singing star of the magnetist and the thunder of the 
Sinai cloud to the farther firmament of a bourdless 
universe, where all the stars sing together in the 
grand music of the spheres. 

Science now assumes that everything in nature has 
its appropriate sound, color and number in a grand 
chromatic scale; that one force rules creation, keep- 
ing in harmony the systems upon systems of worlds 
throughout space, the one unfigured fire” out of 
which ‘‘proceed” sound and color, heat and light, the 
crystallization of minerals and the marvels of magnet- 
ism. Sheoffers us the key-note to a wonderful sym- 
phony in her theory of atomic vibration. Experi- 
ments in chemistry tend to prove that all so-called 
simple elements are only various rates of vibration of 
one principle element. The undulatory theory of 
light assumes the space between the celestial bodies 
is occupied by a kind of imponderable matter, called 
the ether, and the luminosity of a body is due to a 
rapid vibratory motion of its molecules, which is prop- 
agated in' the ether in the form of waves. These 
waves proceed in all directions from every luminous 
point, resembling in that respect the waves of sound; 


the luminous point like that of the origin of sound. 


being the center of the sphere. 


From luminous point to luminous point, we come 
to consider the latest dictum of science that A beam 
of light produces sound.” A beam of sunlight is made 
to pass through a prism so as to produce the solar 
spectrum or rainbow. The disk is turned and the 
colored light of the rainbow is made to pass through 
a glass vessel containing red worsted, green silk, or 
other material. As the colored lights of the spectrum 
fall upon it sounds will be given by different parts of 
the spectrum. If the vessel contain red worsted, and 
the green light flash upon it, loud sounds will be given. 
Only feeble. sounds will be heard when the red and 
blue parts of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and 
other colors make no sounds at all. With this simple 
prism in our hand, in this moment of silence, this 
interlude of singing crown and resonant rainbow, we 
step to look at our subject from a new standpoint, a 
literlal point of view. For Mrs. Watts Hughs, a niece 
of Darwin, in her Evolution of Tones and Colors” 
has demonstrated that certain sweet-toned flowers can 
be scen. That sound waves acting upon a sensitive 
plate would cause grains of sand to group themselves 
after certain geometrical figures, varying with the 
nature of the sound, had been observed, but Mrs. 
Hughes has carried the idea much further, and de- 


clares that by the use of certain notes and combina- 
tions of notes she ean change the formation of these 
figures into accurate reproductions of the forms of 
palms, flowers, and other natural objects. 
asserts she can even trace the polesin sound, the same 
positive and negative poles Farady discovered in every 
atom of light, tending to prove the «backward guess” 
of our latter day scientists that light, sound, elec- 
tricity, magnetism and cosmic ether are one or modi- 
ficutions of one force. Science seems to be leading 
us back in the name of cosmic ether to the Akasa of 
the ancient wisdom. the underlying unfigured fire, 
the basis of harmony and melody throughout nature, 
whose property is sound, in more modern phraseology, 
whose.characteristics are vibration and rhythm. O voice 
of the fire, tongue of the Spirit, what can you tell us of 
the eternal center of life and light, the first great 


cause out of which we all procced to put on this frail 


mortality? What can you tell us of the relation of 
Spirit to matter? What singing rainbow spans the 
two worlds? What tongue known or unknown can 
explain how a thought flashes from mind to mind 
through the unflgured fire“ of the spiritual spheres? 
We stand on a bridge of mist. connecting the two 
worlds, a rainbow of promise, waiting for the coming 
of that new day, when we shall know as we are 
known. What pillar of fire will lead us through the 
borderland of psychological speculation, through od 
flames and odyliic clouds, through vapors which the 
poet would call the dream of the shadow of smoke to, 
the new dawn rising upon the world of science. Now 
we only know that objects which assume the appear- 
ance of palpable facts to-day may vanish us meteors 
to-morrow, while the effort to crystallize into a creed 
our faith in these mental phantasmagoria is like carv- 
ing a cathedral from sunset clouds or marshalling an 
army of fire in the northern lights. Though willing 
dupes to the pretty fancy, we know that before the 
light of science the architrave is resulved into mist 
and the battalions into a stream of electricity. 


EMBRYOLOGY. 

The following is a report of a very instructive ad- 
dress delivered before the biology section of the Brit- 
ish Association at Leeds, England, by Professor A. 
Milnes Marshall, M. D., F. R. S. 


He said that he had selected the development of 
animals from no desire to extol one particular branch 
of biological study at the expense of others. His 
choice was determined by the necessity to keep within 
reasonable limits the direction and scope of his re- 
marks; and in selecting as the subject matter of his 
discourse some branch with which his own studies and 
inclinations had brought him into close relation. 
Embryology, referred to by the greatest of naturalists 
as one of the most important subjects in the whole 
round of natural history, was still in its youth, but 
had of late years thriven so mightily that fear had 
been expressed lest it should absorb unduly the atten- 
tion of zoologists, or even check the progress of sci- 
ence by diverting interest from other and equally im- 
portant branches. Nor was the reason of that phe- 
nomenal success hard to find. The actual study of 
the processes of development: the gradual building up 
of the embryo, and then of the young animal, within 
the egg; the fashioning of its various parts and organs; 
the devices for supplying it with food, and for insur- 
ing that the respiratory and other interchanges were 
duly performed at all stages—all these were matters 
of absorbing interest. Add to these theextraordinary 
changes which might take place after leaving the egg. 
the conversion, for instance, of the aquatic gill-breath- 
ing tad pole—a true fish as regarded all essential points 
of its anatomy into a four-legged frog, devoid of tail, 
and breathing by lungs; or the history of the metamor- 
phosis by which the sea urchin was gradually built up 
within the body of its pelagic larva, or the butterfly 
derived from its grub. Add to these again the far 
wider interest aroused by comparing the life histories 
of allied animals, or by tracing the mode of develop- 
ment of a complicated organ—e. g., the eye or the 
brain—in the various animal groups, from its simplest 
commencement, through gradually increasing grades 
of efficiency, up to its most perfect form as seen in the 
highest animals, and it becume easy to understand the 
fascination which embryology exercised over those who 
studied it. But all this was of trifling moment com- 
pared with the great gencralization which told us that 
the development of animals had a far higher meaning; 
that the several embryological stages and the order of 
their occurrence were no mere accidents, but were 
forced on an animal in accordance with a law, the de- 
termination of which ranked as one of the greatest 
achievements of biological science. The doctrine of 
descent, or of evolution, taught us that as individuals 
arose, not spontaneously, but by direct descent from 
preéxisting animals, so also was it with species, with 
families, and with larger groups of animals, and so 
also had it been for all time; that as the animals of 
succeeding generations were related together, so also 
were those of successive geologic periods; that all ani- 
mals, living, or that had lived, were united together 
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by blood relationship of varying nearness or remote- 
ness; and that every animal now in existence had a 
pedigree stretching back, not merely for tén or a 
hundred generations, but through all geologic time 
since the dawn of life on this globe. The study of 
development, in its turn had revealed to us that each 
animal bore the mark of its ancestry, and was compelled 
to discover its parentage in its own devclopment; that 


the phases through which an animal passed in its pro- 


gress from the egg to the adult were no accidental 
freaks, no mere matters of developmental convenience, 
but represented more or.less closely, in more or less 
modified manner, the successive ancestral stages 
through which the present condition had been ac- 
quired. Evolution told us that each animal had had 
a pedigree in the past. Embryology revealed to us 
this ancestry, because every animal in its own develop- 
ment repeated this history, cli~tbed up its own gencu- 
logical tree. Such -was ihe frocapitutation theory, 
hinted at by Agassiz, and suggested more directly in 
the writings of Von Buer, but first clearly enunciated 
by Fritz Muller, and since eiaborated by many, nota- 
bly by Balfour and by Ernst Haeckel. It was con- 
cerning that theory, which formed the basis of the 
science of embryology, and which alone justified the 


extraordinary attention that science had received, 


that he ventured to address them that morning. Nat- 
ural selection, explained the preservation of usefu 
variations, but would not account for the formation 
and perpetuation of useless organs; but recapitulation 
solved the problem at once, showing that those organs, 
though now useless, must have been of functional 
value to the ancestors of their present possessors, and 
that their appearance in the ontogeny of existing 
forms was due to repetition of ancestral characters. 
Such rudimentary organs were, as Darwin pointed 
out, of larger rélative or even absolute size in the em- 
bryo than in the adult, because the embryo represented 
the stage in the pedigree in which they were function- 
Rudimentary organs were extremely com- 
mon, especially among the higher groups of animals, 
and their presence and significance were. now well 
understeod. Man himself afforded numerous and 
excellent examples, not merely in his bodily structure, 
but by his speech, dress, and customs. For the silent 
letter b in the word doubt, or the w of answer, or the 
buttons on his elastic side boots were as true examples 
of rudiments, unintelligible but for their past history, 
as were the ear muscles he possessed but could not 
use, or the gill clefts which were functional in fishes 
and tadpoles, and were present, though useless, in the 
emb: 79s of all higher vertebrates, which in their early 
stages the hare and the tortoise alike possessed, and 
which were shared with them by cats and by kings. 
Another consideration of the greatest importance 
arose from the study of the fossil remains of the ani- 
mals that formerly inhabited the earth. It was the 
elder Agassiz who first directed attention to the remark- 
able agreement between the embryonic growth of ani- 
mals and their palaeontological history. He pointed 
out the resemblance between certain stages in the 
growth of young fish and their fossil representa- 
tives, and attempted to establish, with regard to 
fish, a correspondence between their palaeontolog- 
ical sequence and the successive stages of embryonic 
development. He then extended his observations to 
other groups, and stated his conclusions in these 
words: It may therefore be considered as a general 
fact, very likely to be more fully illustrated as investi- 
gations cover a wider ground, that the phases of de- 
velopment of all living animals correspond tothe order 
of succession of their extinct representatives in past 
geological times.” 

This point of view was of the utmost importance. 
If the development of an animal was really a repeti- 
tion of its ancestral history, then it was clear that the 
agreement or parallelism which Agassiz insisted on 
between the embryological and palaeontological rec- 
ords must hold good. Owing to the attitude which 
Agassiz subsequently adopted with regard to the 
theory of natural selection, there was some fear of his 
services in that respect failing to receive full recogni- 
tion, and it must not be forgotten that thesentence he 
had quoted was written prior to the clear enunciation 
of the recapitulation theory by Fritz Muller. The im- 
perfection of the geological record had been often 
referred to and lamented. It was very true that our 
museums afforded us but fragmentary pictures of life 
in past ages; that the carliest volumes of the history 
were lost, and that of others but a few torn pages 
remained to us; but the latter records were in far more 
satisfactory condition. Although it was undoubtedly 


true thut development was to be regarded as a reca-. 


pitulation of ancestral phases and that the cmbryonic 
history of an animal presented a record of tho race 
history, yet it was also an undoubted fact, recognized 
by all writers on embryology, that the record so ob- 
tuined wus neither a complete nor a straightforward 
one. It was indeed a history, but a history of which 
entire chapters were lost, while in those that remain 
many pages were misplaced, and others were so blurred 
as to be illegible; words, sentences, or entire para- 
graphs were omitted, and, worse still, alterations or 
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spurious additions had been freely introduced by later 


hands, and at times so cunningly as to defy detection. 


A matter which at present was attracting much atten- 
tion was the question of degeneration. Natural selec- 
tion, though consistent with and capable of leading to 
steady upward progress and improvement, by no 
means involved such progress as a necessary conse- 
quence. All it said was that those animals would, in 
each generation, have the best chance of survival 
which were most in harmony with their environment, 
and such animals would not necessarily be those which 
were ideally the best or most perfect. The survival 
of a form that was ideally inferior was very possible. 
To animals living in profound darkness the possession 
of eyes was of no advantage, and forms devoid of eyes 
would not merely lose nothing thereby, but would ac- 
tually gain, inasmuch as they would escape the dangers 
that might arise from injury to a delicate and compli- 
eated organ. In extreme cases, as in animals leading 
a parasitic existence, the conditions of life might be 
such as to render locomotor, digestive, sensory, and 
other organs entirely useless; and in such cases those 
forms would be best in harmony with their surround- 
ings which avoided the waste of energy resulting from 
the formation and maintenance of those organs. 
Animals which had in that way fallen from the 
high estates of their forefathers, which had lost 
organs or systems which their progenitors possessed, 
were commonly called degenerate. The principle 
of degeneration, recognized by Davwin as a possible 
and, under certain conditions, a necessary consequence 
of his theory of natural selection, had been since ad- 
vocated strongly by Dohrn, and later by Lankester in 
an evening discourse delivered before the association 
at the Sheffield meeting in 1879. Both Dohrn and 
Lankester suggested that degeneration occurred much 
more widely than was generally recognized. ‘That 
recapitulation does actually occur, that the several 
stages in the development of ananimal are inseparably 
linked with and determined by its ancestral history, 
«‘To*take any other view was to 


their development formed a mere snare to entrap our 
judgment.” Embryology, however, was not to be 
regarded as a master key that was to open the gates 


of knowledge and remove all obstacles from our path 


without further trouble on our part; it was rather to 
be viewed and treated as a delicate and complicated 
instrument, the proper handling of which required 
the utmost nicety of balance and adjustment, and 
with the -greatest skill and 
judgment might yield false instead of true results. 
Embryology was indeed a most powerful and efficient 
aid, but it would not, and could not, provide us with 
an immediate and complete answer to the great riddle 
of life. Complications, distortions, innumerable and 
bewildering, confronted us at every step, and the 
progress of knowledge had so far served rather to in- 
crease the number and magnitude of these pitfalls 
rather than to teach us how to avoid them. Still 
there was no cause for despair—far from it; if our 
difficulties were increasing, so also were our means of 
grappling with them; if the goal appeared harder to 
reach than we thought, on the other hand its position 
was far better defined, and the means of approach, 
the lines of attack were more clearly recognized. One 
thing above all was apparent, that embryologists must 
not work singlehanded, and must not be satisfied with 
an acquaintance however exact, with animals from 
the side of development only; for embryos had this 
in common with maps, that too close and too exclu- 
sive a study of them was apt to disturb a man’s reason- 
ing power. Embryology was a means, not an end. 
Their ambition was to explain in what manner and by 
what stages the present structure of animals had been 


‘attained. Towards this embryology afforded most 


potent aid; but the eloquent protest of the great 
anatomist of Heidelberg ‘must be laid to heart, and it 
must not be forgotten that it was through compara- 
tive anatomy that its power to help was derived. 
What would it profit us, as Gegenbaur justly asked,to 
know that the higher vertebrates when embryos have 
slits in their throats, unless through comparative 


anatomy we were acquainted with forms now existing 


in which these slits are structures essential to exist- 
ence? Anatomy defined the goal, told us of the things 
that had to be explained; embryology offered a means, 
otherwise denied to us, of attaining it. Comparative 
anatomy and palaeontology must be studied most 


. earnestly by those who “would turn the lessons of 


embryology to best account, and it must never be for- 
gotten that it was to men like Johnannes Miller, 
Stannius, Cuvier, and John Hunter, the men to whom 
our exact knowledge of comparative anatomy was 


‘due, that we owed also the possibility of a science of 


embryology. 


THE THRILL ALONG THE WIRE. 


. Below is given a letter from Mr. W. B. Seabrook, 
copied from the New York Sun of October 13th. In 
a letter to the editor of THE JOURNAL, in response to 
an inquiry, Mr. Seabrook under date of October 30th, 


writes: I assure you that my article in the New York 
Sun, headed The Thrill Along the Wire,” relates 
nothing but absolute facts. Very strange itall seems, 
I know, and especially to people who are neither elec- 
tricians nor practical telegraphers; and yet I would 
wager my life that in a reasonable time I could fur- 
nis thousand letters from practical telegraphers in- 
dorsing every word in the article in question. In fact 
I have already received a number of unsolicited in- 
dorsements from telegraphers all over the country, 
and some of these have been forwarded to the Sun at 
the request of the editors, who may decide to publish 
them. The article has attracted widespread attention 
and has kept me busy since its appearance. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN.—Sir: Iam not a sci- 
entific man. I have never studied physiology. I 
know ltttle of the theoretical science of electricity. 
Notwithstanding the last confession Iam a telegraph 


operator, and have been one for the last eighteen 
years. 

What I have undertaken to do is simply to make a 
plain, unvarnished statement of certain facts growing 
out of my knowledge of practical telegraphy which 
appear to me remarkable—almost incredible —and to 
ask an explanation of them. 


Early in my experience as a telegrapher I came to 


notice that, at certain periods, a peculiar and unac- 
countable delight accompanied the performance of my 
work; while, generally speaking, it was irksome 
enough to me, a young operator. So frequently and 
so suddenly did these remarkable transitions from 
labor to delight take place that I began to ask myself 
for an explanation of the mystery. The most plausi- 
ble theory appeared to be either that I was feeling 


particularly well when I found my work a source of 


so much pleasure, and the contrary when it became 
irksome; or that all depended upon the efficiency or 
deficiency of the operator at the other end of the wire. 
But soon the first hypothesis was proven to be false, 
and not long afterward the falsity of the second was 
also established. 


One day I lay on a cot in my office, ill with country 
fever. Hearing the office call, I staggered to the in- 
strument and answered. The effort almost caused me 
to faint. My pulse bounded, and my head throbbed 
with acute pain. But, to my utter astonishment, I 
felt wonderfully better the instant I began receiving 
the message. I was even tempted, after taking the 


train order, to send off half a dozen messages, accum- | ; 


ulated since morning, and which had not been trans- 
mitted because.of my illness; but again, to my amaze- 
ment, I had no sooner touched the key than I became 
utterly incapacitated. My head throbbed worse than 
ever, and again I felt myself about tofaint. Thus van- 
ished my first theory. 


Not long after the incident just related, I discovered 
these facts: First, it invariably filled me with delight 
to receive from that particular operator whose‘‘Morse” 
had temporarily cured me of the fever; but to send to 
him or to any other operator, was to experience only 
a uniform amount of labor, diminished or increased by 
ordinary circumstances. 

Secondly, the operator in question was by no means 
a good one. In fact he was quite new tothe business, 
and was what is known as a plug.“ As compared 
with older and better telegraphers on the same circuit, 
his writing was abominable. He sent viciously fast, 
did no spacing, formed his letters badly, and lacked 
that firmness and steadiness of stroke so essential in 
careful and intelligent work. Thus I, in common 
with all who worked with him, was obliged to guess 


at much that he sent, while it never failed to put me ‘spheres beyond, while he laughs contentedly to find 


to my trumps to keep up with his lightning speed. 


And yet, there invariably came over me that sense 


of dreamy pleasure so delightful, so strange, so op- 
posed to every attendant condition or circumstance, 
whenever it became my fortune to receive him. And 
so vanished my second theory. 

One day I said to him, over the wire, 
makes me glad to take you.” 

Do you mean it?” said he. 

I answered affirmatively. 

„The more am I pleased, he replied, since all the 
others curse me. And do you know,” he continued, 
«that I find a peculiar and unaccountable pleasure in 
taking from you? I have been on the point of telling 
you so more than once.” 

That night I wrote to him, describing my feelings 
when receiving from him, and asking an exchange of 
confidence. Inhisreply, which was promptly received, 
he said: When you are sending I tingle all over. 
It is as if I were electrified.” 

Some fifteen years have passed since then, and I 
have during that time worked in many offices and with 
hundreds of operaters. I have learned that my early 
friend, the plug,” is not the only man, by many, 
whom it has made me glad to take.“ Whenever I ex- 
perience that subtle sensation of pleasure and stimulus 
it is while receiving, never while sending, and from 


“It always 
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an operator who invariably feels a corresponding sen- 
sation while receiving from me. 
I bega 


and in rae it makes friends of them, causing 
them to thrill with pleasure whenever their hands 
clasp and they look each other in the eye, due in any 


e to another all of those influences which his 
presence and contact with him would inspire, over a 
h wire any distance in length, by means of a 
se handle or knob is insulated, and while the 


To do otherwise would be to 
he evidence of my own senses. 
editor of The Sun should desire it, I will, 


tory in the affirmative. 
doubt 


ness of every statement above made, and these 
s shall be collected from old, experienced, 
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THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. ° 


nor why it should stay—the development of 
Itstays our perception of it in another; 


but so does distance, absence, or even sleep. Birth 
gave to each of us much; death may give very much 
more, the way of subtler senses to behold colors 
we can not here see, to catch sounds we do not now 
hear, and to be aware of bodies and objects impal- 


Where does nature 


show signs of breaking off her magic, that she should 
stop at the five organs and the sixty-odd elements? 


b free to spread over the face of this little earth, 


splendid farther living, by process of death; which, 
even when it seems accidental or premature, is prob- 
ably as natural and gentle as birth; and wherefrom, 


it mdy well be, the new born dead arises to find a fresh 


world ready for his pleasant and novel body, with 
gracious and willing kindred ministrations awaiting 
it, like those which provided for the human babe the 
guiding arms and nourishing breasts of its mother. 
As the babe’s eyes opened to strange sunlight here, 
so may the eyes of the dead lift glad lids to a light 
that never was on sea or land”; and so may his de- 
lighted ears hear speech and music proper to the 


how touch and taste and smell had all been forecasts 
of faculties accurately following upon the lowly les- 
sons of this earthly nursery.— Edin Arnold. 


In an article on the Origin of Music,” in the 
November Popular Science Monthly, Herbert Spencer 
says: 
the amatory sounds made by the male to charm the 
female, has the support of the popular idea that the 
singing of birds constitutes a kind of courtship— an 
idea adopted by Mr. Darwin when he says that the 
male pours forth his full volume of song in rivalry 
with other males, for the sake of captivating the fe- 
male.“ Usually Mr. Darwin does not accept without 
criticism and verification the beliefs he finds current; 
but in this case he seems to have doneso. Even 
cursory observation suffices to dissipate this belief, 
initiated, I suppose, by poets... .. What then is the 
true interpretation? Simply that like the whistling 
and humming of tunes by boys and men, the singing 
of birds results from overflow of energy—an overflow 
which in both cases ceases under depressing conditions. 


The relation between courtship and singing, so far as 


it can be shown to hold, is not a relation of cause and 
effect, but a relation of concomitance; the me are 
simultaneous results of the same cause. 
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MY BOY STILL. 


Do you think I've forgotten the day 
I carried him at my breast? 

Many fair children 1’ve loved since then, 
But I think that I loved him best. 

For he was our first-born child, John, 
And I have not the heart, or will, 

To love him less; whatever may come 
He’s my boy still! 


I remember when he was a little lad, 
How be used to climb on my knee; 
How proud we were of his beauty, 
Oft his wit and his mimicry. 
And I know quite well he’s a man now, 
With a wild and a stubborn will; 
But whatever he is to you, John, 
He’s my boy still! 


He was just like sunshine about the house, 
In the days of his happy youth; 

You know we said that with all his faults 
He had courage and love and truth. 

And though he has wandered far away, 
I'd rather you say no ill; 

He is sure to come back to his mother; 
He’s my boy still. 


I know there was never a kinder heart, 
And [can remember to-day 

How often he went with me apart 
And knelt at my knee to pray. 

And the man will do as the boy did, 
Sooner or later he will; 

The Bible is warrant for that; so 
He's my boy still. 


A mother can feel where she can't see, 
She is wiser than any sage: 
My boy was trained in the good old way, 
I shall certainly get my wage. 
And though he has wandered far away, 
And followed his wayward will, 
I know whatever, wherever he is, 
He’s my boy still! 
—Indianapolis News. 


Saturday, November Ist, was a red letter 
day for the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Chicago. The corner stone 
of the Woman's Temple was laid in the 
presence of an immense crowd of people. 
it was the largest ever laid in Chicago. It 
is seven feet square, three feet thick, and 
weighs ten tons. It stands on the corner of 
Monroe and LaSulle streets. Part of the 
LaSalle street face has been polished and 
in the surface this will be chiseled: 
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The Temple is to be thirteen stories high 


and will cost over one million of dollars. 
To the energy and determination of Mrs. 


' Matilda B. Carse more than any other one 


woman is the success of the work due. 
Mrs. Carse has had efficient co-workers, 
but from some from whom she had a right 
to expect codperation she has met bitter 
opposition. An elaborate programme was 
carried out. Over two thousand children 
sung Rise, Temple, Rise!“ 


4 


Upward thro’ the sunny air, 
- Rise, Temple, rise! 
Brick, and stone, dnd timber fair, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 


Walls so grand and doors so wide, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 

We are coming side by side, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 


Little eyes will watch you grow, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 

You’ll be built for us, you know, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 


You will grow for temp'rance, too, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 

Grow for all things pure and true, 
Rise, Temple, rise! 


Miss Frances Willard made a long speech, 
which we should be glad to reproduce here 
if space permitted. She paid a gentle 


tribute to Mrs. Carse. It was the sorrow 


in a woman’s home and her heart-broken 
appeal that nerved the arm of prohibition’s 
greatest champion. Sixteen years ago she 
was living quietly among us, the wealthy 


. widow of a leading railroad official, who 


died in Paris in 1870, whither he had gone 
with her, seeking to restore his wasting 
health. She had three sons then, of whom 
the youngest, little Tommy, was lame, and 
went about on crutches. He was a beauti- 
ful child, of great intelligence, and the 
ptide of his mother’s heart. One after- 
noon while she was absent visiting his 
father’s grave at Rosehill Cemetery, this 
little one ventured beyond the sidewalk in 
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his play: a huge brewery wagon, heavily 
loaded, and whose driver was stupid with 
beer, ran over the helpless little fellow, and 
when his mother came home she found 
him dead. Then and there, not out of per- 
sonal animosity (for she never knew who 
crushed the life out of her happy boy), but 
because of the mother-love of that great, 
grieved heart, she took a solemn vow to 
dedicate her life to the cause of temper- 
ance, to the safety of our streets and 
homes; so the work of these sixteen years 
has been made solemnly significant by her 
pathetic motherliness of mood and pur- 
pose, even as the perfume of the sandal 
tree comes forth most sweet when the ax 
has laid it low. 

Mrs. Carse gave a brief history of the 
work. The Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union was organized in Chicago in 
1874. Soon thereafter it commenced hold- 
ing a daily 3 o'clock prayer meeting in the 
rooms of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, then known as Lower Farwell 
Hall. For almost nine years these meet- 
ings were kept up by the W. C. T. U., and 
through their influence thousands of in- 
temperate men were saved and started in 
the Christian life. 

The room was finally denied them, and 
then, said Mrs. Carse, I went to our na- 
tional president, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
and told her of the pattern the Lord had 
given meof anew Temple for the twenticth 
century. That I had heard his voice say- 
ing to the temperance women of the nation, 
The set time has come, ‘arise and build.’” 
She entered heartily into the plan, and the 
first article on the Temple ever written for 
publication was written by her in the Union 
Signal of July 22, 1887. and about ten 
days after the Woman's Temperance Build- 
ing Association had become incorporated, 
the purpose being the erection of a na- 
tional building for the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

At the national convention of the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union, held at 
Nashville, Tenn., November, 1887, the 
plan was presented to that body for its ac- 
ceptafice. It caused great enthusiasm and 
was heartily indorsed. 

The financial plan of the building is as 
follows: The Temple will cost $1,100,000. 
Of this amount $600,000 has been raised in 
stock. It is to be bonded for 8600, 000 
more, allowing a. surplus of $100,000 for 
necessary expenses which will accrue be- 
fore rentals are due. The stock has been 
subscribed by those favorable to the cause 
of temperance who are willing to accept 
five per cent. for the use of their money, 
allowing the W. C. T. U. the privilege of 
buying back the stock at par in five years, 
or within twelve years. 

The lot on which the Temple 1s built has 
a frontage of 190 feet on LaSalle strect by 
96 feet on Monroe. It isowned by Marshall 
Field. and is worth at a iow estimatg $I,- 
000,000. They have, leased it from him for 
200 years, without revaluation, at a rental 
of $40,000 a year. Mr. Field charges no 
rent for the first year and a half from the 
time their option on the lot commenced.gO 

It is to be thirteen stories high, and will 
be used as an office building, with the ex- 
ception of the rooms set apart as head- 
quarters of: the national, state and city 
organizations, and a hall on the first floor 
to be called Willard Hall“ in honor of 
the beloved leader and president, Miss 
Willard. : 

It is to be hoped that in five years the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union will 
come into full possession of their temple. 
They have already given and pledged in 
gifts\to the building fund about $200,000, 
and money and pledges are coming in daily 
witl¥increased rapidity. The National W. 
. U. already owns a large block of the 
k, with a membership of 200,000 among 
women and 200,000 children in its Loyal 
Temperance Legions. The entire amount 
which the building costs might soon be 
raised. 


The Boston woman reporter is apt to be 
a peculiar study. When she is;sent to re- 
port a lecture she enters the hall and walks 
up to the reporters’ tables with a quiet and 
modest grace. From the depths of a reti- 
cule she brings forth a quantity of nice 
white paper, at least half a dozen pencils 
pointed at both ends, and lastly a bag of 
candy. This isher equipment for the fray: 
Her confrere of the other sex probably sits 


‘opposite her writing with a stubby pencil 


upon the back of an old envelope, and try- 
ing to look miserable at the bag of candy. 
When the speaker comes forward she joins 
the audience in giving him arousing recep- 
tion, clapping as vigorously as any one. 
She smiles or laughs at his jokes, looks 
pathetic when the speaker's words demand 
it, and nods approvingly when a point is 
well taken. She writes busily all the time, 


too. When the address is finished she 
gives her share of the applause and then 
quietly stows away her implements of war 
and departs.— Boston Record. 


The Critic’s ballot for the ‘‘twenty im- 
mortelles” of American literature has been 
closed and the following ladies have been 
named for immortality, the respective num- 
ber of votes received by each being indi- 
cated by the position of hername: Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Mary N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock), Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, Edith M. Thomas, Margaret Deland, 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Celia Thaxter, 
Amelia E. Barr, Lucy Larcom, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamil- 
ton), Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Blanche Willis Howard Teufel. Frances 
E. Willard was one of the next twenty, 
with fifty-six votes, midway between Mar- 
ion Harland and Harriet W. Preston. 


THE DAGG MYSTERY. 


To THE EDITOR: Presuming that there 
are those of your readers who were suffi- 
ciently interested in the spirit manifesta- 
tions in the home of Mr. George Dagg, 
sometime ago, to be curious enough to 
know whether or not the mystery had been 
ever cleared up, and why the manifesta- 
tions came to such an abrupt ending, I 
send the following report by Mr. Grant, 
Principal of the Brockville Public School, 
which shows plainly that although a year 
has passed, the mystery is as much a 
mystery to those who witnessed the phe- 
nomena as ever. 

That there has been no repetition of the 
manifestations is accounted for by the fact 
that Dina McLean, the little Scotch orphan 
girl, who was supposed to be the medium, 
was taken away immediately after by the 
manager of the Orphan’s Home of Brock- 
ville, Mr. Burgess, and for some reasons 
best known to that gentleman has been 
kept in absolute seclusion, not even allow- 
ing the physician of the Home, Dr. Jack- 
son, to see her, although he made repeated 
efforts to do so. ; 

Mr. Hodgson, of the Psychical Research 
Society, wrote several times begging’ in the 
interest of science to be allowed to experi- 
ment with the child, but without avail. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Burgess, 
instead of being interested in having the 
marvel exp:ained, came out publicly and 
declared point blank, that there was not 
any truth to my report. Afterwards while 
in conversation with two gentlemen of this 
town, he confessed that he believed it to be 
the work of spirits, but that the devil was 
at the bottom of it, giving as an excuse 
for denying it, that the Home being de- 
pendent on charitable contributions would 
suffer if it became known that he believed 
in it. This may be tact on his part, but I 
would prefer to give it another name. 

I may say for the benefit of the skeptical, 
that Mr. Grant is a thoroughly practical 
man, and a strict Presbyterian, and con- 
sequently cannot be accused of being a 
Spirtualist. 

Percy Woopcock. 

BROCKVILLE, Oct. 29th, 1890. 


Percy Woopcock, Esq.,—Dear Sir: In 
compliance with your request I herewith 
send you enclosed an account of my recent 
visit to the scene of the now celebrated 
Dagg Mystery. I went fully determined 
to find out, as far as possible, how the 
neighbors, who had ample opportunity to 
witness the manifestations, now look on 
the whole matter since the excitement has 
had time to die out. I was particularly 
interested in it, as had a few years ago 
lived among those people, and knew them 
intimately and knew to whom I could 
apply to get a fair and unbiased statement 
of the whole case. I began my inquiries 
at about ten miles distant from the scene, 
and there found all disposed to look on it 
aS a cunning fraud got up for the purpose 
of attracting attention, and country popu- 
larity On being questioned as to their 
grounds for so believing, the invariable 
answer was Dinah was a ventriloquist, 
and Mrs. Dagg her cunning atcomplice.” 
On being farther asked, did you visit the 
place during the time these things were 
going on? the answer was always, No. 
but some one told me so, and I believe it.“ 
This was of course not at all satisfactory 
to me, though it seemed to satisfy them 
well enough. I felt like saying to myself, 
—It may be all perfectly true for aught 
they know. 

When I had come within a few miles of 
the place, I made careful inquiry as to the 
reputation of the Dagg family for veracity, 


and found that, without asingle exception, 
their character was above suspicion, and. 


what surprised me not a little was that no 
one there felt at all disposed to blame 
either Dinah or Mrs. Dagg for any share 
in the strange doings about their house. 
All who had taken pains to investigate for 
themselves, and refused to receive any- 
thing on the testimony of another, were 
fully satisfied that all the strange doings 
were due to some invisible agency. What 
that agency was they did not, of course, 
presume to conjecture. Coming then to 
the immediate neighborhood, I called on 
Mr. Alex. Smart, a man of undoubted 
veracity, who during the last year repre- 
sented the township in the county council, 
and found him, asone might expect, deeply 
interested in the matter. He had spent 
several evenings there; had conversed with 
the invisible, and searched the building, 
but failed to find any cause to believe there 
was a fraud being practiced, and came 


away utterly at a loss to explain how it 


was all done. He was not very well satis- 
fied with some of the answers given by the 
invisible, as he had hoped that he could 


‘get answers to anything he might ask. In 


this however, he was disappointed, as the 
knowledge of the invisible seemed limited. 
I next called on Mr. Wm Stark, an old 
man than whom noue stands higher in the 
whole country as a thoroughly reliable 
man, and found that he had decided that 
the invisible was a messenger of Satan, 
who had been permitted to tempt the Dagg 
family just as Satan himself had been 
allowed to tempt Job long ago. I then 
called on Mr. Arthur Smart, who figures 
so prominently in your own narrative, and 
found that he was willing fully to corrob- 
orate all that you have written, and, if 
necessary, to attest to its truthfulness on 
oath. He said, he was a very unwiling 
witness, and had spent many days and 
nights trying to unravel the mystery, and 
was still as much at a loss as ever to 


had heard and seen. Ian assure you I 
attach considerable impdrtance to his teSti- 
mony, for I have known him for many 
years, and never heard him even accused 
of either falsehood or superstition, but on 
the contrary, his name was a synonym for 
all that is upright, honorable and reliable. 
On being asked to state what he had seen, 
or heard for himself, he said he had not 
seen anything actually moving from place 
to place, but had abundant proof tosatisfy 
him that things were done in his presence 
which could only be accounted for on the 
supposition, that an unseen agent was at 
work. He sat in front of alittle cupboard, 
at a distance of not more than four or five 
feet. He sat directly facing it, and saw 
Mrs. Dagg put in two pans full of bread 
which she had just taken from the oven. 
After so doing she took. a pail and went 
out to milk, while he continued to sit 
facing the cupboard. In aboutten minutes 
Mrs. Dagg in coming in with her milk 
found one of the pans full of bread out in 
the back kitchen, and on expressmg her 
surprise he opened the cupboard, and 
found only one there. This, he said, wag 
the first thing that fairly staggered his un- 
belief of the presence of the invisible. As 
Mr. Dagg was often away from -home fol- 
lowing his thrashing machine, Mr. Smart 
was frequently called in to stay with the 
family at night, as they were afraid to 
stay alone. On one of these occasions, 
while they were sitting around the stove 
in the evening, a match was heard falling 
on the floor, which was uncarpeted, then 
another and another, and this continued 
till the floor of the room was pretty well 


account for the many ne things he 


covered. Mr. Smart watched with all the 


care possible to see if he could see the 
matches leaving the safe, which hung 
against the wall, but failed to see them, 
nor could he see them till within a few 
inches of the floor. After the shower was 
over he examined the safe, and found it 
empty. He then proceeded to gather up 


the matches, and got enough to fill the 


safe. These, and many similar things he 
told me with all the fervor and earnestness 
of one stating a solemn fact. 

Having completed my inquiries at Mr. 
Smart's, he volunteered te accompany me 
to the residence of Mr. Dagg. On arriving 
at the celebrated spot, we found Mrs. Dagg 
sitting by the stove nursing her child. I 
at once entered into conversation with her 
on various topics, and found her a woman 
well informed on currentevents. J would 
rank her in point of intelligence rather 
above the average of those in her station. 
On coming to the purpose of our visit, I 
found her willing to talk, but not at all 
anxious. WL» T put the ~uestion that had 
frequently been pu =. e, “Dil you ever 
see anything actually moving fr. m nace to 


place?” the answer was pron, , given, 


Ves, often, quite often.” I then said, 
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“tell. me some of the most remarkable.” 
and 
-Dinah were standing at the window on the 
side of the room opposite to where the 
aw it slowly 
its 


She said, one day after dinner ‘ʻI 


dining table stands, when we $ 
turning over towards her till T. on 
side. It then made a second turn and lay 
with its legs pointing to the ceiling. 
occurred at about one o'clock p. m. 
clear, sunny day. when no-one was near 
except herself and family. 
table carefully. It was about eight feet 
long and three and one half feet wide, and 
a very heavy. strongly built table. 
told me many other things which 
equally surprising, and inexplicable: and 
told them in such a way as to satisfy me 
that if a deception had been practiced she 
had no share in it. 
way that these things had advertised the 
family so well that they would be known 
wherever they went. She answered with 
tears in her eyes that she knew Chat, and 
that was all she was sorry abeut. She 
said she was sorry to find people so much 
disposed to warp the facts. and to blame 
her. If they would only tell the truth she 
would not care, 
I Went. like many others. hoping to find 
a clue fo unravel the mystery. but came 
away more at sea than ever. and fully satis- 
fied that unless the Spiritualists can explain 
it no others can. 
Yours Sincerely, 
ROBT. GRANT, 


WHO ARE CHRISTIANS? 


I have often been asked as to whether I 
called myself a Christian. And I have fre- 
quently replied, “Find me six clear-think- 
ing men who will agree on w definition of 
Christianity, and I will tell you whether [ 
am what they call a Christian or not.” 
The diversity of opinion as to what is 
fundamental and essential in Christianity 
was well illustrated in the Cristiana Rey- 
“ister symposium on the subject two or 
three years ago. The answers ranged over 
an area as wide as that which is commonly 
covered by the word “religion” itself. 

In order, then. to find out where we 
really are; we need to go back a little. and 
trace Christianity through some of its 
principal phases. until we reach our pres- 
ent point of view, 

It will be well for us always to remem- 
ber that the thing existed before the name. 
. and so Without the name. And it ought 
to be supertiuous to add that it is more 


Teacher. 


This 
on u 


Jexamined the 


She 
were 


Į remarked in a jesting 


bers. If one became converted“ 
joined the church, he was spoken of as 
having become a Christian.” 

But I noticed, even then, 
consistency. My mother was devoutly 
orthodox.“ But one of her intimate and 


life-long friends was a lady who was a 


Universalist. She was never converted: 
she never beeame a church member. And 
yet more than once I have heard my 
mother say, Mrs. W. is a Christian, if 
there ever was one.“ What she meant was 
that she was a thoroughly good woman. 

If I remember correctly, in the Christian 
Register symposium, to ‘which I have 
already referred, Dr. Bartol said that 
Christianity was essentially love to God 
and man.” But love to God and man is 
older than Christianity. And, in view of 
definitions like this, well might Nathan the 
wise say. What makes of me a Christian 
in your eves makes you to mea Jew." 

Another says. A Christian is a follower 
of Jesus. But how? It is to be feared 
that this. 100. is a definition that does not 
(define. 

If we are to stick to words, then a Chris- 
tian is one who believes that Jesus was the 
Christ or the Messiah. But in what sense” 
The Jewish or-some one of a dozen others? 

Without stopping to choose among all 
these varieties of thought, I hasten to say 
that there is one sense in which we all are 
Christians, without having chosen it or 
being able to help ourselves. Weare afloat 
on that great historic stream of life, thought, 
sentiment, tendency, that is called Chris- 
tendom. It has colored both our feeling 
and our thinking, and given us our point 
of view. We may not be able to analyze 
it, and tell how much came from 
Greece, how much from Rome, how much 
from Palestine, how much from the con- 
quered and absorbed races, how much from 
seie nee and what we v vaguely call civiliza- 
tion. But. in some true “and real sense, it 
is all Christendom: and it is far different 
from what it would have been had Jesus 
not lived and had his ideal not so dog 
nated the last nineteen centuries. 

One thing. then. is clear.—is it not’— 
and that is that the word Christian“ is 
not precise and definite enough in its mean- 
ing to give the inquirer any assurance as 
to the point of view, outlook, or’ purposes 
of him who may puss under that name. 
Direetly opposite, squarely contradictory 
views as tothe nature of God, the origin 


almost exclusively applied to church mem- 
and 


a cu rious in- 


great interest was awakened, 
lent 


her marriage to Mr. 
large heart. and well known honor and in- 


in the expression of the face or anything 
to show that for a moment little Delia real- 
ized her fate, and at first glance one would 


think the child asleep. When the body 
was taken to the house, and Mrs. Quintal 
realized that the terrible suspense as to the 


fate of her daughter was over, her self- 
control gave way, and it was necessary to 


calla physician to quiet her, but after a 
little rest she will come out all right. 


to-morrow afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

J. B. B——, of Holyoke, Mass., who 
sent to Tue JOURNAL the clipping copied 
above, accompanied it with these remarks: 
Thespiritof Mosseau saw the place. Neither 
the child nor any spirit out of the body 
told him. He was rowed to the spot where 
he thought he saw the child. You know that 
I feel sure I can travel through sleep, in 
which I see things that my normal self can 
not see. 


MRS. A. LEAH UNDERHILL. 


BY G. B. STEBBINS. 

Born in western New York, about sixty- 
five years ago, the oldest daughter of excel- 
lent parents, (John and Margaret Fox,) 
the vear 1848, the advent of modern Spirit- 
ualism, at the home of the Fox family in 
Hydesville. found Leah in Rochester busily 


occupied as a music teacher. Going home 
to visit, 
occurring there, 
shared the strange power of mediumship 


and to learn of the strange things 
she soon found that she 


with others in the household, signs and 

wonders of spirit presence coming to and 

through her in most remarkable ways. 
Then followed years of travel, of persecu- 


tion and abuse, of success and enjoyment 
alse, 


The task of mediumship, taken up 
unwillingly, went on far over the land. and 
many excel- 
and eminent persons becoming her 
friends, and tir friendship being life long. 

Then came, over thirty-five years ago, 
Underhill, a man of 


The 
funeral services will be held at the house 


watch in one 


Mrs. Helen T. Brigham’s touching invoca- 
tion, and heartfelt discourse- was listened 
to by an assemblage of relatives and friends 
which entirely filled the spacious parlors 
and adjoining rooms. Emblematic of her 
life, at the head of the casket which con- 
tained Sher earthly remains, was a large 
and beautiful cross and crown of flowers, 
from her husband. 

Mrs. Underhill's long pilgrimage through 
life has been continual! y marked by the 
mcst generous and Kindly acts toward the 
weary and friendless. To make others 
happy seemed to be her greatest aim. The 
poor and needy were never turned from her 
hospitable door empty handed, and her 
great sympathethic heart constantly went 
out toward the down-trodden children of 
earth. As a Spiritualist she remained 
steadfast and firm in her faith to the end. 
Her mottoes were Live up to your highest 
life,” Listen to the small voice within.“ 
“Worship where your conscience (not 
pride) leads you, and you need not fear to 
meet your God.” Mrs. Underhill, in her 
many labors of love, was heartily seconded 
by her noble and generous husband. She 
was laid to rest on Wednesday the 5th inst. 
in Greenwood Cemetery. by the side of her 


Su inted mother whom she loved so well. 


Many relatives and friends of the family 
accompanied the remains to Greenwood. 
She will be greatly missed in her home, 
and by a large circle of devoted friends. 

J. Jay WATSON. 
255 West 43d St. N. Y., Nov. Sth, 1890. 


MR. GILL CRITICIZED. 


To THE Epiror: In your issue of Oct. 
11, page 309, I find an article from Mr. 
Gill on the “Limitations of the Law of 
Conservation of Energy. Can there be any- 
thing more superficial than Mr. Gill's pro- 
posed experiment of putting a fine gold 
crucible and some crude 
metals of the same kind in another over a 
fire and watch the result. Behold, the 
fire does not recognize any difference 
between them,” and wall the special energy 
expended on the watch is absolutely anni- 
hilated. What a conclusion! Mr. Gill 
himself says, perhaps inadvertently, that 
the energy on the watch was already ex- 
pended.” What then did he expect the 
fire to find there different from what it 
would find in so much old brass and gold? 
Suppose it took a hundred borse-power 
engine and one hundred men five minutes 


i 


and nature of man, the origin and purpose 
ol the universe, the nature and office of 
Jesus, the final outcome of things, —all 
these equally label themselves Christian. 
From an address by M. J. Savage. 


to make that watch. Does he expect that 
watch to deliver one hundred-horse-power 
for 5 minutes after it is done? He also 
finds it inconsistent with the law of con- 
servation of energy that the noblest pic- 
tures ever painted will burn as readily as 
any old greasy rag. If it took a man three 
years to paint a picture, does he—Mr. 
Gill— expect that picture to give forth one 


tegrity in his business life, for whom her 
wifely feeling is well expressed in her 
dedication of her book: The Missing Link” 
in 1885: To my husband, Daniel Under- 
hill, who, before I had other claims than 
those of truth and right, nobly sustained 
me when other friends wavered, this narra- 
tive is dedicated, not less gratefully than 
lovingly.” 


important than the name. The disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch:“ 
and this was some years after the death of 
Jesus. 

And what, now, was the difference be- 
tween a Christian and a Jew at that partic- 
ular time? It involved no question of the 
fall of man, or of the trinity. or of the 


A DREAM LEADS TO FINDING A 
BODY. 


virgin birth of Jesus, or of total depravity, 

or of the validity of sacraments, or of the 
authority of either book or church. The 
Jew was looking for a coming Messiah: the 
Christian believed he hud come, and that 
Jesus was he. That was alle That made 
a Jew a Christian. The converted Saul of 
Tarsus makes the burden of his preaching 
te the Jews, still unconvinced. the asser- 
tion that this is the very Christ;" or. in 
other words, this Jesusis really the Messiah. 

When the church of Rome gained its 
great ascendency, and had compelled the 
well-nigh general acceptance of its claim 
.to be 'the church,” to be a, Christian 
meant to be an obedient member of its 
communion. 

From the time of Constantine on to the 
present day, in the speech of any of the 
great pagan nations, a Christian is any in- 
habitant of Christendom, and that without 
any regard to belief or conduct. 

When the 
had been achieved, to one who aceepted its 
principles a Christian was one who held 
the Bible to be the one authority in reli- 
gion. Rome, the one fountain of light and 
life up to that time, was now become anti- 
christ. 

During this period there were men like 
Socinus and Servetus—men that the modern 
world delights to honor—who were anathe- 
malized by both Romanist and protestant. 
And yet they would have been hailed as 
~ fellow-Christians an fellow- workers by 
Paul and the early fathers 

Another use of the word “Christian” is 
as applied to certain virtues, as Christian 
charity. Many virtues so named did not 
originate with Christianity, and are not 
peculiar to it. And yet it is true that 
Christianity has so emphasized certain 
qualities as to make itappropriate for them 
to wear her label. Just as a certain type 
of patient endurance is rightly enough 
named ‘“Stoical,” though it may be found 
where the Stoic system was never heard of: 

When'I was a boy, and in the village 
where I lived, the word “Christian” was 


great protestant revolution | 


The following is taken from the Spring- 
field Republican: 

West WARREN, Wednesday evening. 
Oct. 22.—The body of little Delia Quintal 
has at last been found, and the terrible 
agony of 48 hours’ duration has ended. It 
was thought yesterday that if the body 
was in the river in could not be recovered 
until the water had been drawn down; but 
this forenoon about 9 o'clock a Frenchman 
named Felix Mosseau went to Mr. Quintal 
and said that he had dreamed during the 
night where the body lay, and that he 
would find it before noon, Taking a bar- 
rel he knocked out both heads. and getting 
into a boat was rowed to the spot where he 
thought he had seen the child, then putting 
the bar rel down into the water at the end 
of the beat, he leaned over it. and cov- 
ering his head with a sheet. was rowed 
around for about half an hour, when he 
discovered the body, with the chin resting 
‘on a stone, in the still water of a large 
bend made by the river as it runs by the 
end of No. 4 mill. This proves conclu- 
sively that Delia must have slipped from 
the plank in attempting to cross the brook 
and was swept down into the river by the 
current. 

This place had been dragged with grap- 
pling hooks Monday and Tuesday, and 
there are marks on the underclothing show- 


ing where the grappling hooks had 
caught hold, but had torn out with- 
out raising the body; there are also 


scratches on the legs evidently caused by 
the hooks. On the top of the head, a 
little to one side, is a large bruise, which 
was probably made when she fell into the 
brook. The body was at first placed on 
the bank when it was taken out of the 
water, to await the arrival of Coroner 
Hodgkins of East Brookfield, but it was 
afterward carried to the parents’ home 
where the inquest was held and a 
verdict of accidental drowning was 
rendered, There is no indication of fright 


satisfactory. 


comfort to 
séances have been 


distinguished 


Mrs. 


After this marriage she ceased to be a 


public medium, needing res: and seeking 
quiet, 


but has readily given sittings, in 
private, to her friends, and to their friends 


when fitly introduced, with proofs of the 


presence of their spirit friends varied and 
her integrity unquestioned, 
her extraordinary gifts a source of joy and 
many. Hundreds of these 
given freely in that 
home, the really best, and often the most 
persons being present. 
Hours never to be forgotten are those in 
which uplifting spirit messages have come 
there to my wife and my Self, unexpected 
and spontaneous, often ‘at the breakfast 
table, and always full of interest. 

For more than forty years I have known 
Underhill, our friendship always 
pleasant and growing deeper with the pass- 
ing seasons. She was earnest, warm- 
hearted, and impulsive, in the depths of 
her spirit tender and true, large-souled and 
strong and generous. 

Her kind “hospitality has been shared by 
many; her home was a refuge for the un- 
fortunate and the weary, “its air full of 
cheer and help. She never swerved from 
her frank fidelity to Spiritualism and 
always had a pitying contempt for all sham 
and shallowness. touching this matter— 
very great and sacred to her. One of -the 
remarkable and excellent and widely known 
women of our age has closed a useful life 
on earth. 

Her husband, infirm in health, and a 
dutiful and pure-souled, daughter, are loft 
in the home, around which the spirit of 
the departed will linger with affectionate 
tenderness. N 

Detrrorr, Micu.. Nov. 4th, 1890. 


To tne Eprror: The obstquies of 
Mrs. A. Leah Underhill; (the eldest of 


the Fox sisters) took place last evening, 
Ath inst., at her iate residence, 2 
37th street, N. Y. where she had made 


her home for more than thirty years. 


2 West 


man power for three years after it is done? 
Mr. Gill evidently does not understand the 
law of conservation of energy, or else he 
would not expect ‘‘expended” energy to do 
work or to manifest itself in any mauner 
whatever. In another place Mr. Gill says 
that Gravity is therefore the absolute 
creator, apparently, of all the imponderable 
forces.” In other words gravity creates 
heat, light, and electricity from and out of 
nothing. If this is so. why employ steam 
engines to run our dynamos? Why not 


let gravity do so, or let it create elec- 


tricity some other way? This would cer- 
tainly be a great boon to humanity. But 
will Mr. Gill please point out what part 
gravity plays in the ‘production of the 
electric arc, either by battery or dynamo? 
Does not the chemical action of the battery 
as well as the fire which generates the 
steam which drives the engine which runs 
the dynamo act in direct opposition to 
gravity? Mr. Gill evidently is not aware 
of the fact that all the imponderable 
forces which we call intoaction artificially 
are drawn from the general storehouse of 
nature, the constant quantity of energy of 
which never.either increases or diminishes, 
at least not by anything we may do. If 
we want electricity we draw it from the 
metals of the battery or from the coal of 
the fire. In both cases we obtain it from 
theearth. The electric machine also takes 
its electricity from the earth by means of 
friction. Wesimply convert our energy 
which we obtained from the earth through 
the vegetable and animal Kingdoms into 
1 riction or heut, it in turn is converted into 
electricity by proper appliances, and this 
in turn is converted back into heat, cither 
by sparks, arc lights or friction—mechani- 
cal work—and this heat again passes back 
to the earth from whence it came: Neither 
man, God, or gravity can create any force 
or energy. It can only be concentrated. 
And it can only be made to do work by 
being allowed to escape by a rather circui- 
tous route back to the common storehouse 
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from whence it came. If it escapes by a 


natural channel, then it is wasted, but not 
annihilate For it passes back to the 
earth from whence it was taken. In the 
case of the painting the energy obtained by 
the painter from the earth. by means of 
food, was expended in mixing the paints, 
handling the brushes and carrying the 
paint to the canvas, all of which was done 
in opposition’ to gravity. Gravity had 
nothing to do with it. It was expended in 
heat or friction. And after having thus 
expended it passed back to the common 
storehouse, the earth. So with the watch. 
The coal which drove the machinery 
which made the watch was taken from the 
earth. The energy stored up within it was 


extracted and concentrated in the steam 


boiler, whence it was allowed to escape 
through the engine after having done its 
work, and what energy remained in the 
exhaust steam was wasted indeed, but it 
was imparted to the surrounding atmos- 
phere which is part of the earth, by in- 
creasing the velocity of its atoms and hence 
was expended in heat. And the machinery 
which made the watch expended the energy 
imparted to it by turning, drilling etc., 
where it was needed, and hence was 
turned into friction or heat, which passed 
back to the earth from whence it came. 
And hence comes it, that the fire did not 


find any more ‘energy stored up in the 


watch than i in so much old brass and steel. 

“unused cabbage, fruit and 
grain.” "The energy which they contain 
was takeh from the earth and the sun. If 
they are used as food. a portion of that 
energy passes over into the animal body 
which assimilates them, the rest return to 
the earth. If they are not so used, then 
their energy returns to the earth when they 
rot and disintegrate, and the spiritual germs 
return to the spirit world from whence 
they came. There is no such thing as pure 
creation, nor any such thing as annihila- 
tion, all is simply a change, mere concen- 
tration and dispersion. There is a certain 
amount of energy in space. This energy 
manifests itself by means of motion. And 
gravity, which Mr. Gill assumes to be the 
cause of all motion, is in fact the result of 
atomical motion, as I can prove to a mathe- 
‘matical demonstracion. And heat, light, 
electricity and mugnetism or attraction are 
all the necessary accompaniment of atomi- 
cal motion. Each atom possesses its quota 
of each. An increase of velocity increases 
its heat, light and electricity at theexpense 
of its attraction. As the attraction in- 
creases, the other energies diminish. Or 
rather, as imponderable energies are dimin- 
ished by dissipation or radiation, attraction 
increases, and thus a proper equilibrium is 
maintained between all the force: Nothing 
is created, nothing annihilated. I have 
the most unbounded faith in the impartially 
and uniformity of the execution of nature's 
laws and principles; and I defy any one to 
point out and thoroughly prove one single 
exception to any of them. All apparent 
exceptions are such because of our ignor- 
ance. 

HERMANN F'ASCHER. 
` Sr. GEORGE, UTAH. 


of Samuel Saylor, of Newton, Kansas, 
who passed to spirit-life very recently, the 
Newton Republican says: Probably there 
was not a man in Newton who had more 
friends or whose death would cause more 
general mourning. As an old soldier and a 
prominent member of Masonic orders his 
absence from their gatherings will be sadly 
noted. In his family he was ever a kind 
husband and indulgent, tender father. Of 
decided principles and a sanguine tempera- 
ment, he was honest and upright, self- 
sacrificing, given to laudation rather than 


. faultfinding, and sincerely devoted to his 


friends. He was partial to poetry, scien- 
tific and historical literature, and was al- 
ways called on in the lodge room when a 
good speech was needed. He was a firm 
Sympathy is of 
little avail in softening the grief caused by 
death, but such comfort as it can give is 
vouchsafed to ‘the widow and orphans.” 


i Mrs. A. M. Munger writes: He took a 


prominent part in all our spiritual gather- 
ings and we shall miss—every one here 
will miss him. 


A Michigan subscriber writes: *‘Charles 
H. Barnes claims that Col. Bundy of Chi- 
cago has tested his mediumship publicly 
and in private and found him genuine,” 


and desires to know whether Barnes tells 


the truth. There is tot the shadow of 
tuth in Barnes's statement. The young 
man is one of a class of lazy and character- 
less individuals who find it vastly easier 
and more agreeable to bunglingly juggle 
for the delight of the confiding and incom- 
petent than to earn an honest living. 


‘Somebody will likely read this who thinks 


Barnes has proved his mediumship in his 
particular case, and will henceforth de- 
nounce THE JOURNAL, but that will not 
deter us from telling the truth, any more 
than have similar cases in the past. 


THE JOURNAL regrets to learn through a 
private letter from Mrs. Emma Hardinge 
Britten of the serious illness of her hus- 
band. Dr. Britten is now recovering, and 
it is to be hoped complete restoration may 
soon relieve Mrs. Britten of anxiety and 
the extra duties devolving upon an already 
too busy worker. Inquiries frequently 
come to THE JOURNAL as to the probability 
of another visit to America by Mrs. Brit- 
ten; and if she will kindly make answer, 
either through her own paper, The Tico 
Worlds, or otherwise, we shall be glad to 
chronicle the reply. 


We call attention to the clear cut and 
most pertinent article in this issue from the 
pen of Rev. Wm. I. Gill. What objections 
to it have the famous philosophers and 
scientists who read THE JOURNAL. 


Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- Y dies of the 
vegetable Hood S kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 

truly be said, One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.“ Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known 3 and has 
var, oarsaparilla( cit 
the title of The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of sales abroad 
no other Peculiar20 arn 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classcs 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood's Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical expericnce in 
preparing medicines. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses Qne Pol Pollar 


A Planters Experience. 
“My plantation is in d malarial dis- 
trict, where fever and ague prevailed. 
I employ 150 hands; frequentiy half 
Searanaa them were sick. Iwas nearly dis- 
uraged when I began the use of 


Tutt’s Pills 


ano result was marvellous. L 
became strong and hearty, and (have 

had no furthur trouble. Wien 

pilis, I would not fear tolive in any 

swamp.” E. RIVAL, Bayou Sara, La. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


SEVENTY 


to cure p Riticusness, Bick Headache, Cea 
iaria Livor ver Complainte, sere 
rtain remedy, 


BILE BEANS 


Ose the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot 
e They are the most convenient: suit all ages. 
“rice of either size, 25 cents per bottle. 
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BE UP 
TO 


THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
Not to Split! 


Not to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


Florence Oregon. 


A New Seaport, Lumbering, 
Coal, Salmon Fisheries, Agri- 
cultural, Fruit Growing and 
General Business Center. 


Splendid opening for a bank, 
for general business, for lum- 
ber mills, for farming, and for 
fruit growing. 


Money or time invested here 
now will bring quick, sure, and 
large returns. 


Full information mailed. 


Write to me for sample copy 
mailed free, of “The West,” the 
leading weekly paper of Flor- 
ence. Subscription price, $2.00 
per year; $1.00 for 6 months. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


, Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad» 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 

' NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

as RANDOLPH STREET. 
CHICAGO. 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues . O0 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corruborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work. und 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Infermation concerning the Society can be obtained 
from ; 
RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 

Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 
per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to Gt 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired Ai 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO.. 
Portland. Oregon 


HILL’S MANUAL Foru s00 
FORM B00! 
8 Toana] poenl . or write DAN i 
A 
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Gentlemen canvassers for above and Parallel tae 


To Those who “ Do Not Care 
a Religious Paper.“ 


Would it make any difference to 
if you knew of one that docs not ad vo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, bo- 
Iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for trutli, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 
One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current. 
events; and news of the progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
mignt care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY. 


ASSISTANT ED. TOR, 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
. different religious organizations. 5 
CHARLES II. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
1173 Dearborn Street, Catcage- 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


\. ithin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book co::cerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be 
renlized. 

The work is a large Svo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on itis 
less than value, but Mrs. Wome is desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America: 
bence the book will be sold at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa 
subscribers; to all others. 17 cents. 


For sale, wholesale ar? “etall y JNU. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. i 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL.1 

Tacitus: the Annals. Books I. VI. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Indexes. 
By William Francis Allen, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin. Bos- 
ton and London: Ginn & Co., 1890; pp. 
444. The introduction to this volume, one 
of à college series of Latin authors, the 
Latin text and the commentary were ready 
for publication when Professor Allen died 
„at his home in Madison last winter. The 
authors experience as a college teacher, 
his thdrough knowledge of Roman history, 
and his great attaininent in a number of 
fields of research and the fascination which 
the study of Tacitus and of the character 
of Tiberius had for him, preéminently 
jualified him for the work of editing the 
Annals. The text of this volume is based 
updn that of Halm’s fourth edition of 
Ta¢itus (Leipsic, 1882), the most import- 
antideviations from which are discussed in 
theappendix. Theorthography of Halm’s 
dition is that of the Medicean manuscript. 
Prominence is given in the commentary to 
the idiosyncracies of Tacitus’ Latinity and 
to the changes which the language had 
undergone from the time of Cicero, about 
a hundred and fifty years, a longer dis- 
tance of time than separates us from 
Burke, Johnson and Gibbon. 

The Annals—about a third of which, the 
central portion is lost—is generally re- 
garded as Tacitus’ masterpiece. He was a 
writer of remarkable peculiarities of style 
which at first perplex the student who 
passes abruptly to them from those of the 
classical age. A larger part of these pecu- 
liarities are his own and not those of his 

1e. In the Annals they are pushed to an 

<treme. As Professor. Allen says, It is 
this work that áll his harshness and 
tbbedness of style are found in their 
lest development. Some sentences seem 

e mere strings of disconnected words the 

ition of which to one another can only 
“discovered. by assiduous study and 
ysis.” In his commentary Professor 

i drew from a rich store of illustrative 
rial, now the common property of 
arship, in preparing this edition of the 

Is, and a large number and variety of 

ions, historical, constitutional, anti- 
Aan, and personal, are discussed in a 
manner worthy of the subject. 


The Genesis of Nature, Considered in 
the Light of Mr. Spencer's Philosophy, as 
Based upon the Persistence of Energy. By 
Thomas H. Musick. New York: John B. 
Alden. 1890. pp. 377. Mr. Musick be- 
lieves with Galileo that ‘‘In questions of 
science the authority of a thousand is not 


worth the humble reasoning of a single 


individual,” and in this belief he does not 
hesitate to subject to vigorous controversial 
criticism the doctrine, universally accepted 
among men of science, of the conservation 
of energy. He has given the subject a 
large amount of attention, quotes fairly 
from the authors whose views he combats, 
and generally statesi his objections clearly 
and concisely. That the implications of 
their teachings are what he thinks probably 
none of them would admit. Mr. Musick 
says: ‘‘I understand Mr. Spencer to dis- 
sent from this proposition that nature's 
forces are helped out in any way or to any 
This is a 


cer's position, which is that al phenomena 
are but manifestations of ‘‘an infinite and 
eternal Energy, that the laws of nature” 
are the modes in which the Unknowable“ 
acts, that that which appears objectively 
as matter and force is a manifestation of 
the same ultimate Reality which wells up 
in consciousness—the clear implication of 
which is that the ultimate reality is some- 
how psychical in its nature. Everywhere“ 
says Mr. Spencer I have spoken of the 
unknowable as the ultimate reality, the 
sole existence: all things present to con- 
sciousness being but shows of it.” 

The first chapter of the work opens 
thus: ‘‘There are and can be, on a last 
analysis, but two theories of the genesis of 
nature, the one, that of its creation and 
government by a personal deity, the other, 
that of its self development, by the self 
exercise of impersonal, inherent, internal 
and eternal principles, acting under imper- 
sonal, self-contained and eternal laws.” 
Space will not permit an examination of 
the author’s reasonings in this notice. In 
the concluding paragraph he says that 
‘life in the sense of an organizer, control- 
ler and adjuster of physical forces, can by 
no possibility be traced to any known 
physical antecedent nor to any known cor- 
related subsequent. Neither in essence nor 


The work, 
is one that all Latin scholars and students 
will desire to possess. 


quantitative correlation can it be found 
heretofore nor will it. be found hereafter. 
Physical science knows its now but not its 
hereafter. Conservation can not be affirmed 
of it. Science must here give place to 
speculation on the one hand or to faith on 
the other.” 


MAGAZINES. 


The November number of the Arena is 
one of great merit. The opening paper is 
“The Future American Drama,” by Dion 
Boucicault, a brilliant contribution, revised 
and largely re-written a few days before 
his death. Dr. Cyrus Bartol writes on 
Sex in Mind.” Venerable in years, Dr. 
Bartol has all the mental vitality of a man 
in his prime. Prof. N. S. Shaler takes up 
the race problem, and treats it in a mas- 
terly manner. Mr. M. J. Savage gives A 
Glance at the Good Old Times,” in which 
he sees much to excite his humor. Nathan- 
iel Haskell Dole writes on Turgénief as a 
Poet.“ Other articles are, A New Basis 
of Church Life,” by Wilbur Larremore, 
and ‘‘Fiddling his Way to Fame,” by Will 
Allen Dromgoole. Sunset on the Missis- 
sippi” is the title of a poem by Virginia 
Frazer Boyle. Destitution in Boston” is 
the subject of an instructive discussion by 
half a dozen writers, among whom are Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Rabbi Schindler and 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss. Rev. Forest A. 
Marsh writes sensibly on woman suffrage. 
The editorials, ‘Is This Your Son, My 
Lord?” ‘Bureaus of Justice,” and The 
Drama of the Future,” all admirable 
articles, complete the contents of this sub- 
stantial and brilliant number. The policy 
of the Arena is liberal, its spirit is coura- 
geous, independent and fair, and its articles 
for the most part are extremely thought- 
inspiring. The editor, Mr. B. O. Flowers, 
has shown rare ability and judgment in 
conducting this magazine. 


The Ethical Record is replaced by The 
International Journal. The editoral com- 
mittee are Felix Adler, Ph. D., New York; 
Stanton Coit, Ph. D., London; Prof. G. 
von Gizycki, Berlin; Prof. Fr. Jodl, 
Prague; J. S. Mackenzie, M. A., Manches- 
ter; J. H. Muirhead, M. A., London;-Prof. 
Josiah Royce, Harvard University. The 
Journal will be published quarterly in 
Philadelphia and London. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2 a year, single numbers 50 
cents; editorial and business communica- 
tions to be addressed to S. Burns Weston, 
1602 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. The 
opening paper of the first number is by 
Prof. Henry Sedgwick on ‘Morality of 
Strife.” 
Freedom of Ethical Fellowship” explains 
the attitude of the Ethical Society, which 
he says is ‘‘friendly to genuine religion any- 
where and everywhere, because it vitalizes 


religious doctrines by pouring into them 


the content of spiritual meaning.” Other 
contributors are Prof. Hotfding, of Copen- 
hagen University; Prof. J. B. Clark, of 
Smith College, and Bernard Bosanquet. 
Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, although 
a theist, criticizes sharply Mr. Abbot’s 
“Way out of Agnosticism,” and Mr. W. M. 
Salter in an earnest and thoughtful article 
indicates the limits of what is termed 
„Scientific Philosophy.” This first num- 
ber of the International Journal of Ethics 
is marked by ability, learning, solidity and 
earnestness of purpose. 


The Monist is a quarterly magazine pub- 
lished by the Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, to take the place mainly of the paper 
called The Open Court, which has been re- 
ducedin size. The Monist has good articles, 
among which are ‘Physiological Selec- 
tion,” by George Romaines; ‘‘The Immor- 
tality of Infusoria,” by A. Binet, and“ The 
Relation of Sex in Human Society,” by E. 
D. Cupe. Sandwiched Between excellent 
papers from men who have earned their 
reputation by meritorious work is an 
article on the “Origin of Mind,” by the 
editor, which does not even attempt to 
show the origin of mind, and which on its 
merits could not secure a place. in any 
intellectually respectable publication. This 
is the method adopted to invest with im- 
portance what no thinker will waste time 
reading beyond the first few paragraphs. 


The Eclectic. (New York.) In the No- 
vember Zelectic J. Stephen Jeans, discusses 
the relations of American Railways and 
British Farmers, which will come home 
to all Americans. Mr. W. R. Lawson 
gives an exposition of the late imbroglio in 
the Argentine Republic. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith attacks the new tariff from the Free 
Trade side. Possibilities of Naval War- 
fare, by H. Arthur Kennedy, and Hyp- 
notism in Relation to Crime and the Medi- 
cal Faculty, are papers which all thinking 
persons will find it desirable to read. 


Prof. Adler i in an article on “The. 


The Forum. (New York.) Mr. C. Wood 
Davis, the Kansan student of our agricul- 
tural development, under the title of The 
Probablilities of Agriculture, shows by a 
review of the crops of the world that ap- 
proximately the limit of production has 
been reached. In another article Mr. Dan- 
iel R. Goodloe, of Washington, presents 
the startling statistics of the farm mort- 
gages in all the most important western 
States, and the Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den reviews the organizations of farmers. 
The Progress of the Negro, and French 
Canadians and the Dominion, two race 
questions, are ably discussed. 


The New Ideal for November contains 
among other articles, contributions from 
William J. Potter on ‘‘Liberty, but Relig- 
ion Too;” by Horace L. Traubel on Samuel 
Johnson’s Monograph on Theodore Parker, 
and by William Lloyd Garrison on The 
Single Tax.” It is a very good number. 


What is Catarrh? 


Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes, and may affect the head, throat, stomach, 
bowels or bladder. But catarrh of the head is the 
most common, often coming on so gradually that it 
has a firm hold before the nature of the trouble is 
suspected. Catarrh is caused by a cold, or succession 


of colds, combined with impure blood. Its local 


symptoms are a sense Of fullness and heat in the 
forehead, dryness in the nose and back part of the 
throat, and a disagreeable discharge from the nose. 
When the disease gains a firm hold on the system, it 
becomes chronic, and is then exceedingly dangerous 
and treacherous, Hable to develop into consumption. 

Fortunate is it that we have in Hood's Sarsaparilla 
the remedy for this ever increasing malady. It at- 
tacks at once the source of the disease by purifying 
and enriching the biood, which in passing through 
the delicate passages of the mucous membrane 
soothes and rebuilds the tissues, giving them tend- 
ency to health instead of disease, and ulttmate by 
curing the affection. At the same time Hood's Sar- 
saparllla builds up the whole system and makes one 
feel that he has taken a new lease of life. 


How to save money is a problem that interests 
everybody. One way to do it is to invigorate the 
system with Ayer's Sarsaparilla. Being a highly con- 
centrated blood medicine, it is the most powerful 
and economical. It ts sold for a dollar a bottle, but 
worth five. 


To restore, thicken, and give you a luxuriant 
growth of hair, to keep its color natural as in youth, 
and to remove  Qandruff, use only Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. 


Excursion to Florence, Ala. 


November 17th and 18th the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad (Evansville Route) will sell tickets 
from Chicago and other points to Florence. Ala. and 
return at one fare forthe round trip, good fifteen 
days. Solid trains and Pullman Buffet Sleeper to 
Nashville. For time tables and information, address 
C. L. STONE, Ass't Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ax t. C. & 
E. I. R. R., Chicago. 


A Map of the United States. 
A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 


ing North and South Dakota, mounted, sultable for 


office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 


ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 


on application to the undersigned. 
Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the un- 
dersigned. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & C. R. R. 
Chicago, lil. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 

18 * Drs. Grationy & Dix, 


CANCER: 183 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 

A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 

Written down dy M. C. 

Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. - i 1 


cl Tumors CURED. no knife: 


IRVINGTON, 
A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cara to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS LAID. City is growing rapidly in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 


tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in. 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 


growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 
maps, etc., and for statisticts of Portland's growth 
and possibilities, address, 
A. L. MAXWELL, ' Agent the Porlana, 
Portland, Oregon. 


' SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM. 


From now until November 30, 
1890, the Publisher of 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal 


Will offer as a Premium for 
Subscribers, on terms herein- 
below set forth, a Fresh, New 
and Valuable Book, bound in 
cloth and retailing rapidly at 
One Dollar. The name of this 
volume is 


OUR FLAG. 
OR THE EVOLUTION OF 
The Stars and Stripes; 
Including the reason to be of the design, the colors 


and their position, mystic interpretation, together 
with selections eloquent, patriotic and poetical. 


This book, as the title suggests, is one concerning 
the American Flag. The philanthropic and patriotic 
key-note from which it is written is very well an- 
nounced in the dedication which is as follows: 


TO EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO LOVES 
OUR FLAG AS THE EMBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE; WHO HAILS THE STARS AND 8TRIPES 
AS THE HOPE OF ALL WHO SUFFER AND THE. 
DREAD OF ALL WHO WRONG; WHO RRVRRES 
THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE AS THE SYMBOL 
OF ASPIRATION, INTELLIGENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY WHICH WILL IN DUE TIME ESTABLISH 
AND MAINTAIN THE UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF MAN THIS LITTLE BOOK IS BY THE 
AUTHOR FRATERNALLY DEDICATED. 


This work as a history of the “Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged tha 
the whole story is told in a moderate volume. 


The symbolic meanings of the colors and thede- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner“ are beautifully 
brought out; and in this new departure every One 
will be much interested; and most readers will be in- 
structed. — 

The selections of patriotic, eloquent and poetical 
sayings concerning the flag are numerous and 
beautiful. 

The work is embellished with 29 illustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. 

The book is compiled by Robert Allen Campbell, 
compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of The 
Rebellion Record, Four Gospels in one, etc., etc. 


Press Comments. f 
One of the best books of the year.—Inter-Ocean. 
A very handy and excellent compilation.—Chicago 
Herald. 


An interesting souvenir volume—Boston Globe. 


A handsome and useful volume dealing intelli 
gently with matters of waich Americans should be 
berver informed they are.—Ch Evening 

ost. 


Premium Terms. 


Until November 30th or further notice I will give 
every new yearly subscriber to the THE RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL whose remittance (82.50) 
is received at my office a copy of OUR FLAG. 


Every old subscriber in arrears who will pay up 
and also remit for one year in advance will receive a 
copy of OUR FLAG. 

Every Subscriber how paid in advance will receive 
a copy of OUR FLAG and also credit for a year's 
additional subscription to THE JOURNAL by remit- 
ting $2.50. 

For One Dollar I will send THE JOURNAL 
Twelve Weeks on trial, and a copy of OUR 
FLAG. 


Specimen copies of THE JOURNAL sent free to 
those desiring to canvass for it and to all who make 
the request. 

JOHN G. BUNDY, 
i Ghicago. 


THR SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pr mphlet form, price 15 cents. 


For sale, wnolesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicazo. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 
This is founded upon Revelations 12-7-9 and wil 
pe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jon C. BUNDY 
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‘CONSOLATION IN SORROW. 
By Emma S. WHITNEY. 


Kind spirits guide my footsteps 
In the paths that I should tread, 
Show me where to lay my burdens, 
O'er my life a glory shed. 


All the way my feet have stumbled, 
Slow has been the upward tread, 
And oft'times I’ve been so weary 
That I scarce could see ahead. 


But when shadows seemed the thickest, 
And the earth with gloom o’erspread, 

I would hear the angel voices 

As they floated round my head. 


As I listened! coming nearer, 

They would sweetly say to me, 
Child of earth, be not discouraged, 
Throw your burdens all on me.” 


Is it dreams, or do I hear them 
When I am sad and all alone? 

Is it true that I shall see them, 
When at last they call me home? 


I scarce can wait the summons, 
When I fee} their presence near, 

Of the friends who in this earth life 
Were to me so fond and dear. 


But [ll take once more the burdens 
Of this life while I am here, . 

For I know when I have finished 

I shall see it all so clear; 


Know why I have been so troubled, 
Filled with all these foolish fears, 
And shall see they were to try me 
And to make my pathway clear. 


NOVEMBER. 


Now the cold wind rattles 

In the icy sedge, 

And the sparrows ruffle 
In the leafless hedge. 


Past.the wood and meadow, 
On the frozen pool 
All the boys go skating, 
When they come from school. 


The river too was frozen; 
I saw it far away, 

And wished that 1 could trace it, 
Skating night and day. 


Up to where the icebergs, 
On the olar sea, 
Float, like glittering castles, 
Waiting there for me. 
Katharine Pyle, in November St. Nicholas. 


The tramp sat on a hard, cold stone 
Beside the dusty road; 

His lips were parted in a groan; 
His features hunger showed. 

His visage was in grime submerged, 
His raiment hung if rags; 

He looked as though he’d just emerged 
From out the worst of jags. 

His famished gaze now sought the sky, 
And now the earth below; 

A tear stood in his dim old eye, 

His tones were hoarse and slow: 

“My sight grows faint, my vitals burn, 
Said he. I have no home 

What matters it which way I turn, 
Since all roads lead to roam?” 


Two Points of View. 


Stranger—If a man falls down an open coal hole, 
can he sue the owner of the premises for damages? 

Lawyer—Certainly, sir, certainly; big damages, and 
get them, too. Give me the particulars. 

“Well, as my brother was passing your house this 

morning he fell through a coal hole and broke his 
leg.” 

“H’m! Did he use ordinary vigilance to prevent 
such an accident? Did he look at his feet as he 
waiked? Did he stop and examine the condition of 
the pavement before entering upon it? Answer me 
that, sir.” 

“Stop? Why, no— 

Ah, ha! 1 thought so. Guilty of criminal negli- 

` gence. He might have fallen on one of my own 
family under that coal hole—might have killed us 
all, sir. As it is I shall sue him for damages for 
mussing up my coal bin. Milwaukee Journal. 


“Come, Georgie, you must go to bed now.“ 
“Ob, mamma, let me stay up till 9 o'clock.” 
“Why do you want to stay up until 97 You know 
- you'll be sleepy and tired.” 
7: “I know it; but I'll want- to go to bed then, and 
I don't now.“ 


Charley bad seen grasshoppers in plenty, but a 
toad was new to him. The other night he saw one 
in the path by his home for the first time. 

Oh, mamma, he cried; come and see the path 
hopper.” z : 

Johnny—1 don't want to go in bathing now, papa. 

Papa—Why not? 

Johnny (pointing to the surf)—Somebogy else has 
been in and hasn't emptied their soapsuds out yet. 


First Little Boy—“My pa's a Free Will Baptist; 

what's yours?” Second Little Boy—“Mine says he's 

. & Free Thinker, but I doubt-it.” “Why so?” “I 

know it because he has to think about as ma says. 
Ma's boss in our house.“ Træas Sistings. 


“Tell me, dearest Emma, will you be mine?“ 
„Will you always let me have my own way?“ Al- 
ways, dearest.” And my mother may live with 
us?“ WiIllingly.“ And not ask for a latch-key?“ 
“I would rather throw it in the sea. And give 
up your club and always be at home to dinner?" 
“Always, and on the minute.” “Then you must 
excuse me, but you. are not at all the sort of man 
I should wish for a husband. Fliegende Blatter. 


WHAT CURES? 


Editorial Difference of Opinion on an 
Important Subject. 


What ts the force that ousts disease; and which is 
the most convenient apparatus for applying it? How 
far is the regular physician useful to us because we 
believe in him, and how far are his pills and powders 
and tonics only the material representatives of his 
personal influence on our health? The regular doc- 
tors cure; the homeopathic doctors cure; the 
Hahnemannites cure; and so do the faith cures 
and the mind cures, and so-called Christian 
scientists, and the four-dollar-and-a-half ad- 
vertising itinerants, and the patent medicine 
men. They all hit, and they all miss, and 
the great difference—one gréat difference—in the re- 
sult is that when the regular doctors lose a patient 
no one grumbies, and when the irregular doctors lose 
one the community stands on end and howls.— 
Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

Nature cures, but nature can be aided, hindered or 
defeated in the curative process. And the Com- 
mercial’s contention is that it is the part of rational 
beings to seek and trust the advice of men of good 
character who bave studied the human system and 
learned, as far as modern science lights the way, how 
far they can aid nature and how they can best avoid 
obstructing her.— Buffalo Commercial. 

It is not our purpose to consider the evils that re- 
sult from employing the unscrupulous, the ignorant, 
charlatans and quacks to prescribe for the maladies 
that afflict the human family. We simply declare 
that the physician’ who knows something is better 
than the physician who knows notbing, or very little 
indeed about the structure and the conditions of the 
human system. Of course “he does not know it all.“ 
Rochester Morning Herald. E 

Ihave used Warner's Safe Cure and but for its 
timely use would have been, I verily believe, in my 
grave from what the doctors termed Bright's Dis- 
ease.—D. F. Shriner, senior Editor Scioto Gazette, 
Chillicothe, Qhio, tn a letter dated June 30, 1890. 


Children 
Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 

tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


_ SCOTT'S. 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS 4 PRE. 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 18 
NEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 


LADIE 


cut this out and return with 20¢ silver or 
stamps and receive one of my PROTEC- 
TORS. Limited number at this price. 
Sells for #.00. Used by hundreds. Sat- 


‘| isfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted. LAURA L. 


LOIES. 


VASHRLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mali 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


Box 643, Des Moines, Iowa. 4 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline......... 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade...... 15 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Crennnmnmn . 185 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice.............. 10 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented........... 10 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap. exquisitely scented 25 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline ae 


= $1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 


named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 


our druggist any Vaseline or preparation there- 
rom, unless labelled with our name, because you will 
certainly receive an imitation which has little or no 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. Y. 


ANTED AGENTS for our new HOLIDAY 
BOOKS now ready. ` 

Combination Prospectus showing three Books, 
mailed on receipt of 75c. If you would reap a 
harvest COMMENCE AT ONCE. 

Cirpulars and special terms on application. 

. J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 

914 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


is what a leading physician says of MA- 
TERNITY. To many it has proven more 
for it has saved such from life-long misery or early 8 
cure-all, but a standard work by an eminent And 

Every wife or woman contemplating marriage shou! 
peress a copy. Ignorance has been the bane of woman's life. En- 
ightenmentin her seivation. “Maternity” is a book treating of the 
ysical life of women in health and disease; her relation to bus- 
d, family and society; repro'luction, limitation and care of off- 
spring; as well as hundreds of kindred topics of vital importance to 


every woman. 
Twenty-seven long Chapters. 750 Pages. 20 IUustrations, 
l POST PAID, $2.00. 
: ES Liberal compensation to intelligent ladies who act as nts. 
this en 31,300. 


= ibe 
No trouble to sell this book. One agent has made over 
Circulars and sample pages sent free. Address, 


L. P. MILLER & CO., 
Dept. A. 214 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


* 


Occupies the same position in the new state of Wash- 
ington that Detroit, Michigan does in that state. But 
the Detroit of the Pacific coast has great advantages 
over its eastern namesake. 


. 


Vast Mineral and Timber Resources 


Are already tributary to Detroit, Washington, and 


still there are 25,000 square miles of unexplored 
De- 


country back of it—a veritable empire in itself. 
troit has three different ways of reaching the ocean 
with the largest vessels afloat—by way of Hood’s 
canal, the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway 
connects it with Gray’s harbor. The eastern country 


will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, . 


which is now located and whose 


Trains will be running into Detroit in less 
E than 6 Mons. 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 


elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles 


and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits 
within five years. 
nine miles from Detroit and will be connected with it 


by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 


ed. Detroit is certain to be a city of considerable size. 


* 


CLUNE, REES & CO, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
“HOTEL PORTLAND,” PORTLAND, OREGON: 


The proposed navy yard is only 
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A CHILD OF SEVEN. 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 

All the birds of. heaven may sing, 

All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together: 


Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird. 
Sounds of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling water's winsome word, 
Wind in warm, warm weather: 


Ove thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chimes be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of inan beneath the sun 
Hoped in heaven hereafter: 


Soft and strong, and loud and light. 
Very round and very light, 
Heard from morning's rosiest height, 
Where the soul of all delight 

Pills a child's clear laughter, 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold 
As the radiant mouth of gold, 
Here that rings forth hien ven. - 


If the golden-erested wren 

Were a nightingale—why then, 

Something seen and heard of men 

Might be nalf as sweet as when 
L: muglis a child of seven. i 


— ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


A MISSIONARY POEM. 


There were some little Zulus ouce 
Who hadn't any clothes, 

Who hadn't any stockings warm 
To hide their little toes. | 


And in a distant country a 
Society for good, 

Decided that the heathen should 
Have raiment and have food. 


So they sent a pious preacher 
Out to the Zulu wild, 

To teach to them the word of God 
As to a little child. 


So he got his books together, 
And ona sultry day 

He started to the country of 
The Zulus, far away. 


And when the preacher landed there 

The Zulus danced around, 

They took from him his clothes and books 
And flung hiin to the ground. 


They built of wood a roaring fire, 
They placed him in a pot, 

In vain he preached the word of God, 
Those Zulus heeded not. 


And the men who sent him out from home 
Think he's doing the heathen good, 
And those: Zulus have received him and 
Are filled with Christian food. 
—Savannah News. 


x “Ilow deticious is the winning 
Of a kiss, at love's beginning.“ 

Sings the poet, und his sentiment is true with one 
possible exception. If either party has the catarrh. 
even love's kiss loses its sweetness. Dr. Suge's Cu- 
tarrh Remedy is a sure cure for this repulsive and 
distressing affilction. By its mild, soothing, antisep- 
tie, cleansing und healing properties, it cures the 
worst eases. $500 reward offered for an incurable 


Beecham's Pills eure Bilious and Nervous Ills. 


Throat Affections. 


Those who overtax the voice In singing or public 
speaking will find BROWN 'S BRONCHICAL TROCH- 
ES” exceedingly useful, enabling them to endure 
more than ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear. For Throat 
Diseases and Coyghs they are a simple yet effective 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious. they may 
be used as often as required, and will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. For forty 
years they have been recommended by physicians, 
and widely used, being known all over the world as 
one of the few staple cough remedies. Sold only in 
boxes. 


Where Dollars are Made. 


No part of the New South offers greater opportuni- 
ties than North Alabama and the brightest jewel of 
that section is Florence. The skill of the engineer 
can well be challenged in the selection of a site more 
advantageous for healthfulness, beauty and utility. 
Four years ago it was a village of 1,250 inhabitants. 
Now it is over 7,000 and still growing. The proceeds 
of the land sale which occurs there Wednesday, 

November 19 will be devoted entirely tothe building 
of manufacturies and other developments at Flor- 
ence. Thirty factories are already located there. 
The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad will 
sell excursion tickets to Florence at one-fare for the 
round-trip. on November 17 and 18, good for 15 ‘days 
returning. For rates. descriptive matter, etc., call 
on or address any agent of the C. H. & D., or E. O. 
McCormick, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati. Here is a chance fo make dollars. 


BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper. Druggist, Fort Wayne. Ind., 
writes: y little sister, four years of age, 
was 80 ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was. 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, With most happy results. After taking 
a few doses ske seemed to breathe easier, 
aud, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giv ing the Peetoral until satisfied 

she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry. 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.“ 

-“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous eases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.“ Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

A short time ago, I was taken with a 
-severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies. 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.“ 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Seid by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


RODUGE our fine Jewelry to New Cus- 
tomers we will send the foliow 

g Rings at the special prices quoted, which are abou 
one-fourth the regular g 


in jewelry storeg. 


Oval Chased all. 5 
Ce 


} * ing. 
Sample by mail, Populor Weua. sail, Ring. 


— Sample by mail, uc. 


ased Band 
Sample by mall, 3 Je. 


OR THE FOUR RINGS I FOR $1.00. Tach ring war 
ranted 1115 Solid Rolled Gold, With each Ring we 
send our Illustrated Catalogue of Watchesand Jewelry 
W. WILE ECO.. Wholesale Jewelers, 111 —— 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED UPON 
The Ideal and Method of The Christ 


BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D, 


The object of the book ts not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself, by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 


A clenr exposition is given of tbe law and principle 
upon which all forms of Mentul and Faith Healing 
are based. with plain. practical and specfic instruc- 
aay for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 


More important stil! is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz.. Paychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telegraphy, Distant Healing, 
etc., and the rew and specific processes for their Ilm 
medi:te development and exercise. which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and Jegitimate as are 


the development and training of muscle, the musical 


or any other faculty. 
400 pp. Price. $2.00 Postage, 10 cents. 


one sale. wholesale nnd retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
vty CAO. 


South Bend, Washington, 


The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacifice Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco und Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Rallroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3lst, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTIT BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cittes on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where thev can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufscturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co., South Bend, Washington. 


L A DIES» have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 1Octs 
THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer and you will 
continue to do so. (Good sized sample by mail Ten 
Cents. Address 
PIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street. - 


Chiacago. 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE 


Fortunes are made every day in the booming 
towns along 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 
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Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 


2,000,000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 

FAN M ERS! with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and ice-clad plains 
are unknown. 

THE QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE IS 
94 Miles the Shortest CINCINN. 


and Quickest Line NEW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest CINCINN 805 
and Quickest JACK ONVILLE, FIA. 


For Correct county Maps, Tones Rates and full 
particulars, address D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. 
and Tkt. Agent, 


‘Queen and Crescent Route, Cincinnati, Ò.. 


$75. 00 TO $250.00 be made working 

be made working 
for us. Persons preferred who cer. furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & 


CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
r small sav- 

2 07. ings TACOMA $209 LUA $5 CASH were” r. 
Tacoma Investment Co., (capital C1000, 00) Tacoma, Wast 


DR. WILFORD Hal thi 


Hygienic Treatment is being used ani endorsed by 
the leading physicians, lawyers, c:e en, and 
thinking people throughout the country. For further 
information regarding this trestmont call upon or 
send a two-cent stamp to T. BATES, 

Room 46, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


U. S. Tile a sure 20 per cent profit. Invest 


Snug little fortunes have been made at 


at home, wherever you are. Even be- 


ginnera arc easily earning from 85 to 
10aday. All ages. We show you how 


and start you. Can work in spare time 


or all the time. Big money for work- 

en. Failure unknown among them. 

NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 

H. Hallett & Co., Box 880 Portland, Maine 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 
OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRACO- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by INO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago, 


PIERRE! 


The FUTURE GREAT,” is the coming city of the 
Upper Missouri Valley. First, Kansas City, then St. 
Joe, Omaha, Sioux City, and next Plerre. 


Within 150 miles of Pierre there is more good Land, 


Coal, Iron, Silver, Oil. Gold, and Tin, than surrounds 
any Of the larger cities. We ure young and a new 


-country; all we want is time and people to develop. - 


Parties who think of Investing, can make no mis- 
take by getting in NOW, and not wait till they SEE 
the big elty developed, and THEN wish they had in- 
vested when it was small. 

I guarantee a profit of at least8 per cent. per an- 
num. I shall be pleased to correspond with parties 
thinking of making investments. 

CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, S. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 


Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
5 N ; R. F. Pettigrew, U. S. Senator from 
S. Da 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, ps. 
Small newspaper press, 822. 

9 x 13 Jobber, 3100. You can bave 
money and make big money. too, 
by Printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type, cards, paper, ete., 
direct to factory. KELSEY’ & CO., Meri en, Conn 


PENSIONS settica Under NEW LAW 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 


tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. s 


UNEMPLOYED Mise. 
siring more 
profitable employ- 


ment during the fall and } winter, will do well to en- 

e in the sale of oureg standard books. Active men 
willing to work can make are &O to 150 dollurs 
per month, profits and little or no money. 


fequired, We 0 0 the best selli 
25 agents ever issued. A choi 


Inhaler 


sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 
Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY Co., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILI 
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ANGEL WHISPERINGS 


FOR 
The Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY 


This volume fs presented to the public In hopes 


thut many may draw inspiration from its pages. The 


poems are well ealled Angel Whisperings 
Price, Ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. 
For sale. wholesale and retail by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


OR 
THE TRUR NIRVANA.. 


‘ 


“The book before us. aside from its mystic meth- 
ods. takes an entirely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana but we need not follow the details. for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in Its line we have met in a 
iong time. Its literary style is unexceptlonable. and 
the author shows in every chapter evidences cf pro- 
fou:zã thought anda mastery of statement tzat is a 


u pleasure to follow. Exchange. 


Price, cloth, 87.00: paper, 50 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. RUN, 
Chieag +. 


MRDIUM SHIP. 


— 
CHAPTER OF RXKPRRIRN ORS. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Medlumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian in consonance with 
Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 
valuable to all, and especially to the Christian vhs 
would know the true philosophy of a “change cf 
heart.” It ougtt to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spiritualists. 


Price, $% per hundred; . 50 for 50; $1 for 13, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For sale, wholesaleand retall, by Jno. C 
Chicago. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT? 


—OR,— 


The Origin of Man. 


> BUNDY, 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, : 
‘Author of “Our Planet,” Sol or Things,“ Etc. 


This ts a cloth bound volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsomety illustrated. It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, because 


- it leaves out the spiritual causes which have been 


the most potent cancerned in his production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent and convincing, und prob- 
ubly sheds more Hight upon man's origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years. 
ee, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail. by JNO >. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


vit Workers in inthe Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autoblographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena In the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


By MORELL THEOBALD, F. C A., 
Of London, England. 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now offered the American public. Having im- 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work ata 
sharp reduction.in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. 

The book ls a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy Initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$1.50—a very low figure. 

For saie, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


_ A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 


the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


as Temarkably clear, comprehenslve and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Splritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
here and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
In the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially Interesting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
lies beyond the Veli? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe. etc. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., Leveied bonrds Price, 81 if. 

For sate, wholesale and retali. by JOHN U. BUNDY, 


GILES g. STEBBINS'S WORKS 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


WIATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO 
PHY AND NATURAL .ctéLIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physioleg, reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts him to immortality.” 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptiy draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book muy be unqualitiedly commended. 

“It alms to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
us fragmentary and tnconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter. 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts.“ Detroit 
Post. anıt Tribune. 

12m, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 5 


* progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry Georges Pro 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

“it would be bard to make a more effective reply to 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel sle zery than is done by quot- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chattel slavery actually 


Wut. - New York Tribune. 


Prlee, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


poems of the Life Beyond and Within, 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, Man, 
thou shalt never die. 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 


“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.”—SYRACUSE 
STANDARD. 


“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
its rich contents. ROCHESTER UNION, 


“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
ne after he is gone. J AMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


— THE — 


DISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


By a New Author. 


AN ORIGINAL AND STARTLING BOOK! 


This is a most fascinating story. in which the 
author has woven his own ideas of what lies in store 
for us when life's fitful fever shall be over. The 
characters are well sustained and the story interest- 
ing throughout. 

22. s: -00. 
For sale, WI -- , by JNO. C. BUNDY: 
Chicago. 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS. 


; BY 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thou- 
sand years hhve striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted If that Method 
can be found in this volume. does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: For more than a third of acen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated in this volume have 
deen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
dy whom many of these ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome thelr expression, and whose enthu- 
slastic approbation justities the hope that these 
great truths may ere long pervade the educational 
system of the English-speaking race, and extend 
their beneficent power not only among European 
races, but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
Ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 


the principles here presented will aid in their difu- ` 


sion by circulating this volume? 


CONTENTS. 


I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education. 


II.—-Moral Education. I13.—Evolution of Genius. 


IV. Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 


Training. Vi.—Relation of Ethical to, Religious 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intellectual 
Education VIII.—Relation of Ethical to Practical 
Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 
X.—Moral Education and Peace. XI.— The Educa- 
tional Crisis. XII.— Ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 
dren—by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 
Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. 
oe. sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
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DBRATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 

pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
e iil may find consolation in these pages, 
and che doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 


Price. 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 


For sale. wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY. 
Chicago. r 


BOOKS.. 


SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis · 
Ine columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but Investigators and buyers will be supplied 


with a. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, I. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jno. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


THA 


Watseka Wonder 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF gs 


MARY LURANCY VENN UM. 


BY DR. R. W. STEVENS 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio- Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication aud the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the Interest continues. for in It on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE. 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medica! 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending in some respect, ull other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER, 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all caril or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 


As 
A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general disfribution, IT Is UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose Should be distributed industriously. 
generously, pgrsistently far and near. 

The pres issue is a superior edition from neav ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a tine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by “laid “ paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates. and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological ` Studies. 


Man; REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case is frequently referred to by medical au: 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it tn that invaluable, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
rancy Vennum. but ts nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy.. - 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by INO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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IMPORTED EDITION. 


Lights and Shadows 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY D. D. HOME. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part First. j A 


ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as our planet. Lights and shad- 
ows of Pagan times. 

CHAPTER II. ASSYRIA. CHALDEA, EGYPT AND 
PERSIA. ‘Chaldea’s seers are good." The Proph- 
ecy of Alexander's death. Spirttualim in the 
shadow of the pyramids. Setho and e 
Prophecies regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star’ 
of Persia. - 

CHAPTER III. INDIA ANDCHINA, Apollonius and 
the Brahmins. The creed of Nirvana.” Laotse 
and Confucius. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPTERIV. GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand years ago. The 
Delphian Oracle. Pausantas and the Byzantine 
Captive. “Great Pan is dead.“ socrates and his 
attendant spirit. Vespasian at Alexandria. A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the G k 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS: l 


CHAPTER I. THE SPIRITU“LISM OF THE BIBLE. 
Science versus Religion. St.atlarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. Thesiege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the World.“ Unseen armies who aided in 
the triumph of the Cross. 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Signs and wonders in the days 
of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Evagrius after death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 

CHAPTER III. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 
case of Mademolselle Perrier. The tomb of the 

Abbe Paris. The Lives of Saints.” Levitation. 
Prophecy of the death of Ganganelli. 

CHAPTER IV. THE SHA DO Ww OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITWALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record of: 
the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 
Are. The career of Savonarola. Death of Urban 
Grandler. a 

CIIAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE W 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud's march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 
tire. End of the Cevennois War. 

CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witcheraft. Fa- 
mou” accounts of apparitions. Bunyan. Fox and 

esley. ! 


CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM OF CERTAIN 


GREAT SEERS. ‘ The Reveries of Jacob Behmen.” 
Swedenborg’s character and teachings. Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts. Jung Stilling. His 
unconquerable faith. and the providences accorded 
him. Zschokke, Oberlin, and the Seeress of Pre- 


vost. 
Part Third. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 

CHAPRER II. DELUSIONS. American false proph- 
ets. Two ex-reverends clalm to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. John. The New Jerusalem.” A 
strange episode in the history of Geneva. The 
New Motor Power. A society formed for the at- 
tainment of earthly immortality. 

CHAPTER III. DELUSIONS (continued). The re- 


vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's © 


communication after death. Fancied evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
me Theosophical Society. Its vain quest for 
sylpbs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 

CHAPTER IV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD.” 
A pseudo investigator. Gropings in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 
strange theories. 

CHAPTER VI. SKEPTICS AND TESTS. Mistaken, 
Spiritualists. Libels on the Spirit world. The 
whitewashing of Ethiopians. 

CHAPTER VII. ABSURDITIES. When Greek 
meets Greek. The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
well. Distinguished visitors to Italian seances. A 
servant and prophet of God. Convivial spirits. A 
ghost's tea-party. A dream of Mary Stuart. The. 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution, 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the world. 

CHAPTER VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS re athe 
Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 
concealment of spirit-drapery. Rope tying and 
handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 
rious modes of fraud. 

CHAPTER IX. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). The passing of matter through mat- 
ter. ‘Spirit brought flowers. The ordinary dark 
seance. Variations of “phenomena!” trickery. 
“Spirit Photography. Moulds of ghostly hands 
and feet. Baron Kirkup's experience. The read- 
ing of sealed letters. ` 

CHAPTER X. THE HIGHER ÀSPECTS OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM. The theological Heaven, A story regard- 
ing a coffin. An incident with “L. M.” z London 
drama. “Blackwood: 8 Magazine“ and some seances 
in Geneva. 

CHAPTER XI. ‘ OUR FATHER.” 

CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). Stella.“ 


APPENDIX. 


This covers eight pages and was not included in 
the American edition. It is devoted toa brief ac- 
count of a young medium who under spirit influence 
wrote poetry of a high order. Extracts from these 
poetic inspirations are given The appendix is 
an interesting and most fitting conclusion of a valu- 
able book 

This is the English edition originully puglished a, 


$4.00. Itisalarge book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much superior in every way to 
the American edition published some years ago. 
Originally published in 1877, it was in advance of it 
time. Events of the past twelve years have justified 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, 
guide and adviser in a fleid to which his labor. gifte 
and noble character have given lustre. 

8vo., 412 pages. Price, $2.00. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. Br ND Rt 
Chicago. i 
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PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
l BY JOHN C: BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago Post-ottice as Second-class 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, I Year,.... rr $2.50 
One Copy, 6 Months 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.— Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Moncey Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. = 
Ge" Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
O. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran. 
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SECOND PAGE. — The Era of Reason and Truth. 
1 Essays. A Roseate View of Unitarian- 
sm. 
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Spiritual Investigation. Spiritism vs. Modern 
Dualism. 
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THE JOURNAL will be sent 


FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
who so request. A careful read- 
eing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons receiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should procure a binder. The 
Emerson“ is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for TE JOURNAL in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name 
of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 
subscribers for seventy-five cents, which is 
fifty cents less than retail price. They 

will be supplied to none but subscribers at 
the reduced price. At the end of the year 
the numbers can be removed, if desired, 
and the binder is ready for the next year, 
and as good as new; or the volumes can be 
left in the covers and put upon the library 


shelf, and another binder procured. Every 


number has articles of permanent value 
as good vears hence as during the week of 
issu. 


THE DAGG MYSTERY AGAIN. 


For the ten-thousandeth time, more or 
less, THE JGURNAL reiterates: Physical 
manifestations must prove themselves. 
Where a possibility exists that deception 
may have been practiced, or where any 
other explanation is reasenable, the spirit 
hypothesis must not be put foward in cases 
challenging criticism, except in a tentative 
way. On another page is a valuable letter 
in reference to the Dagg mystery from a 
gentieman fully endorsed by our trusted 
correspondent, Percy Woodcock. In that 
letter the writer quotes Mr. Smart’s testi- 
mony. The incident of the bread disap- 
pearing from the cupboard is wholly worth- 
less in support of the spirit hypothesis, as 
told by Mr. Grant. There is no evidence 
to show that Mr. Smart examined the cup- 
board to see if the back was intact, or that 
he can be positively sure from his own 
senses that deception was not practiced. 
Indeed, on its face, it looks like a piece of 
bald trickery. This being the case, the 
whole thing turns on the honesty of Mrs. 
Dagg and those of her household; and the 
spirit origin of physical phenomena-must 
be established by other means than opinions 
as to the character of the medium or those 
associated with the medium. Now please 
don't misunderstand or misrepresent what 
we have said. Personally we believe in 
the honesty and good faith of all parties 
concerned either as principals, witnesses or 
compilers of the testimony in the Dagg 
mystery; and believe, too, that spirit 
agency was at the bottom of the manifesta- 
tions. But all this has nothing to do with 
the rules of evidence in such matters; and 
if exponents of Spiritualism expect to con- 
vince intelligent investigators they must 
be more careful in observing and in the 
preparation of their evidence. 

The unbeliever, and the unconvinced in- 
vestigator, too, must learn exactness of 
statement and cultivate his powers of ob- 
servation. The evidence of the novice or 
of one who does not accept the claim of 
Spiritualism, when it is favorable, is quoted 
with great gusto by some ardent believers, 
as having a special value above that of one 
already convinced. As a matter of fact 
such testimony seldom amounts to evi- 
dence, and fur reasons so apparent they 
need not be dwelt upon. The incident of 
the matches which Mr. Smart related to 
Mr. Grant is open to cross examination: 
How was the room lighted? How many 
persons were present and what were their 
respective positions in the room? Would 
it have been possible for a mischievously 
disposed person, in the shadows of the 
room, or while Mr. Smart’s attention was 
distracted, to have played the prank? Did 
Mr. Smart know from personal examina- 
tion of the matchbox that it was full just 
previous to the manifestations? These and 
other questions are vital, but can not now 
aftcr this lapse of time be answered; for 
itis evident that Mr. Smart thought of 
none of these things at.the time, nor even 
when he told the story to Mr. Grant. There 
is nothing hypercritical in these remarks 
and they should be taken kindly by all 
parties in interest. When Mr. Grant offers 
the testimony of Mrs. Dagg as to what she 
had seen, then the question of her reputa- 
tion for truth and veracity is relevant; and 
the universal testimony being in her favor, 
her testimony can not be impeached, and 
should be credited, for there could be no 
deception or mistake as to what she saw. 


Hon. Warren Chase, after many years of 
hard work in the cause of Spiritualism and 
of religious and political reform, compelled 
by old age and feeble health to retire from 
the field, is now living at Cobden, Illinois, de- 
pendent on the friends of movements which 
he has defended the best part of his life. 
Had his great services received adequate 
pecuniary compensation, he would now be 
in affluence. Those who appreciate his 
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good work should see that he and his wife 
are comfortable in their old age. He will 
have ready use ſor any sums of money that 
may be sent to him. This notice is with- 
out knowledge or solicitation on his part, 
but it is known that his circumstances war- 
rant it. 


Harry S. Cummings, à colored man, has 
been elected a member of the common 
council of Baltimore, Md., tha first colored 
man ever elected to that position in that 
city. Heis twenty-six years of age; ha 
therefore been born since the time that 
Abraham Lincoln had to pass through 
Baltimore by stealth to tuke the presidential 
chair in Washington. Mr. Cummings has 
had a university education, studied law 
with a native white Virginian, graduated 
from the Maryland Law School; he defeated 
three opponents in his ward and is entitled 
to his honors. The whirligig of time 
brings about strange revenges. 


Mr. R. K. Walker, in renewing his sub- 
scription to THE RELIGO-PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, writes: It is to me the most 
readable paper that I get. I admire your 
honesty of purpose, and the ability of your 
editorials, and that of some of your con- 
tributors, upon our grand science of un- 
ending life, and especially do J admire 
your determination to weed our unmbers 
from charlatans and tricksters who play 
upon and tamper with the dearest and 
most sacred concerns of humanity fot 
money. 


THE JOURNAL wonders how its Holyoke 
correspondent can be su confident of ex- 
pression in giving explanation of the find- 
ing the body of a drowned girl, in another 
column. It is barely possible the theory 
and it is no more may be correct, but the 
probabilities are vastly greater that the 
dreamer was acted upon by an external in 
telligence. 


“OUR FLAG” PREMIUM. 


I have been some time looking for a 
meritorious new book to offer as an induce- 
ment to new and old subscribers. I wag 
seeking one that should be of universal in- 
terest and permanent value. After reject- 
ing a hundred or more I selected “Our 


BACK NUMBERS OF LUCIFER. 


We have numbers of this English 
Magazine for November, 1888, for sale 
at 25 cents. Readers will find articles 
of much interest in this issue. We 
also have numbers for July, November 
and December, 1889—and January, April 
and May, 1890 at 30 cents. Now is ine 
time to order. l 


Dr. Joseph Beals, president of the N. E. 
S. Campmeeting Association at Lake Pleas- 
ant, Mass., accompanied by his son Joseph 
called at TRE JOURNAL office last week on 
the way to Colorado, where he has import- 
ant business interests. He was looking 
well, and as full of hope and cheer as ever. 


Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Permit me to offer my felicita- 
tions upon the new dressof THE JOURNAL, 
and to hope that in the future as in the 
past it may respond to the needs of many 
thoughtful and progressive people and re- 
maiù a power for the good in the land. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Baxter will 
please accept congratulationsof THE JOUR- 
NAL on the occasion of the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, which occurred on Monday, Novem- 
ber 10th, at their home in Chelsea, Mass. 


Next week THE JouRNAL will publish 
the funeral address delivered by Mrs. Helen 
J. T. Brigham over the mortal remains of 
Mrs. Leah Underhill. 


For rheumatic and neuralgie affections, Salvation 
Oil has no peer. Price, 25 cents. 


Chosen by an immense majority—Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup. Price, only 25 cents. 


ny DriceSBaking 
Dem Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Sleeplessness Cured. 4 


Xam glad to testify that I used Pastor Koe- 
ee, e and believe chat it ie really 83 
leasness, an eve a 
relief for suffering humanity. 


Pastor. 
St. Severin, Keylerton P. Q.. Pa. 
A Can. Minister’s Experience. 


St. Paulin, P. Qub. Can. Feb. 10, 1800. 
Iam happy to give this monlal as to the 
o astor ervo Fonte. 


use of this 


other cases depending from the same, 
m „ 
J. R. LAFLECHE, Pastor. 


Our Pamphlet cr sufiercrs cf nervous di- 
seases will be sent free to ny aadres:, and 
poor 
free of charge from us. 

This remedy haa been prepared by the Reverend 


80 Wee. L. n, der. Ciinten St., 
Heo COLD BY DRUCOISTS. 
Price 1 ner Bottle. 6 Bottles ror 95. 


KNAE 


tients can aiso obtain this medicine 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Dorabiliy. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 Bast Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, Tl. 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Lectures at Kimball Hall. corner State and Jackson 
atreets, Sundays at 8 p. m. Seats froo. 
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TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A HEARING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CHICAGO, NOV. 22, 1890. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. 1, NO. 26. 


For Publisher's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Page 16 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


A Pennsylvania minister in Lancaster county, named 


- Rev. David Kauffman, has turned the tables upon tra- 


dition and his congregation by developing a tendency 
to go to sleep while preaching his Sunday sermon. 
Recently this happened, and he is said to have gone 
on for three hours without a break. l 


M. Jules Simon proposes a tax of a certain amount 

in France each year on all male celibates over a given 
age, and, in explaining why he confines the tax to 
males, says with the utmost frankness that he does 
not believe any woman ever remained single of her 
own free will, and that it is unjust to tax any one for 
a misfortune. 


The Farmer’s Alliance has been an efficient factor 
in the recent overturn, especially in the Northwest 
and in. Kansas, and its leaders fully appreciate the sit- 
uffion and propose to get out of it all the advantage 
possible for the farmers they represent. Washington 
Glađden’s views as to the strength and importance of 
the Aliance published in the Forum some weeks ago 
have been fully confirmed by the recent elections. 


A new phase of the Indian messiah hallucination 
has developed at Standing Rock Agency and it threat- 
ens to work the Indians into such a frenzy that it will 
require the presence of troops to prevent an outbreak. 
A squaw of commanding presence who recently came 
across from Canada claims to be the mother of the 
much talked of and expected messiah. Pending an 


interview with the woman’s husband and consideration 


as to the best means to be adopted in her case, she was 
committed to the guardhouse. 


Rabbi Hirsch proposes the erection in this city of a 
statue to Lessing, the man who dared write Nathan 
the Wise” and therein unfold the universal elements 


of all religious beliefs, and- to recognize ‘‘worth 


wherever found, whether on Christian or heathen 
ground,” as a tribute to religious liberty and tolera- 
tion. This would be a merited recognition of one of 
the world’s worthies who died in poverty. Another 
appropriate statue would be one in honor of Bruno, 
who in the cause of truth and freedom died at the 
stake. 

Ministers do not always know the effect on their 
hearers of their earnest manner and vehement ges- 
tures, says the Congregationalisi. Dr. William M. 
Taylor, whose animated delivery is well known, had 
in his audience at the Broadway Tabernacle, on a re- 
cent Sunday, a manly little four-year-old auditor, who 
exclaimed as he went out of church, Mamma, if the 
minister man should act that way in the street on 
Sunday, wouldn't the policeman arrest him?” 


Imogene C. Fales in the Sociologic and Codperative 
News: In the development of any great movement, 
or social. tendency, a national law produces four dis- 
tinct stages: first, the birth of the idea; second, its 
propagation by missionary work; third, its embodi- 
ment in practical forms; and finally the growth of 
these forms into permanent institutions. In regard 
to coöperation in this country, only the second stage 
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has in reality been reached. For although codpera- 
tive societies exist in various places, they are more 
the result of individual energy than any common 
social impulse. But the thought, the idea, is in the 
world, and it has come to stay. 


Educatiomis a good thing, but there is a possibility 
of educatin e usefulness out of a young man, wisely 
remarks the Methodist Recorder. Education ought to 
be just what the word means—a drawing out of the 
native faculties of the mind. But often instead of 
drawing out the mental powers, it suppresses them. 
The work of education is expended in directions in 
which the young mind has but little aptitudes. The 
native energies of the intellect are suppressed or left 
slumbering in inactivity. The boy is educated in 
directions in which he has capacity for but little 
development and the capabilities in which he might 
become strong are smothered by neglect and suppres- 
sion. The education which fails to take account of 
individuality of the person to be educated will often 
disqualify for life more than it helps. This is why it 
so frequently happens that a young man who has all 
the advantages of school and college fails to accom- 
plish what we had aright to expect of him. He is 
left far behind in the race of life by the uneducated 
man who had none of the benefits of school, but has 
preserved fresh and vigorous the talents that God had 
given him. Educate your child, if you can, but don’t 
educate him out of his individuality. 


Professor Koch of the Berlin University is the same 
one who discovered the cholera ‘‘comma” microbe 
some time ago. For this service he was granted 200,- 
000 marks by the German government. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that this noted scientist has dis- 
covered a method of curing the dread disease of con- 
sumption by inoculation may be received with more 
than ordinary confidence by the public at large. It 
seems certain that Dr. Koch has made gains in his 
search for a consumption cure. If he has in reality 
found a complete remedy the importance to suffering 
humanity of his discovery can hardly be overestimated, 
and Professor Koch will rightly take his place among 
the world’s benefactors. His present treatment, which 
is hailed as a final solution of the problem, seems to 
consist fundamentally in the inoculation ef a newly 
discovered lymph, which hinders the further develop- 
ment of the bacteria in the diseased parts. Some 
patients it is claimed have been wholly cured, and 
others under treatment are rapidly improving. Con- 
sumptives from all parts of Europe are visſting Ber- 
lin and applying for treatment. The attention of the 
medical world is fixed upon the doctor and his patients. 
If what is promised proves true of Dr. Koch’s method 
it will be the greatest scientific discovery of the age 
and of inestimable benefit to humanity. 


Samual Gompers, presidentof the American Federa- 


tian of Labor has issued from its headquarters, 21 


Clinton place, New York, a call to the hosts of organ- 
ized labor of America to send representatives to the 
tenth annual convention to be held at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, December 8th, 1890. The call says: The 
recent movement begun to reduce the hours of labor 
has been crowned with such success, the whole col- 
umn of organized labor has advanced with such rapid 
strides for improved conditions, and the trade unions 


haye received such an impetus from surrounding cir- 
cumstances that the toilers of our country have be- 
come more and more convinced of the advisability and 
necessity of gathering within the fold of our organiza- 
tions. On the one hand the corporate and speculative 
classes have become more arrogant in their efforts to 
intimidate and crush out the spirit of the toilers by 
methods hitherto unheard of in labor difficulties; and 
on the other, the demand of the wage workers to be 
larger sharers of the product of their toil has become 
so loud and impressive that the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor will, with- 
out doubt, be the most important gathering of labor's 
hosts within the annals of history. We can not allow 
any retrogression in the natural development of our 
movement. The watchword of organized labor must 
be upward and onward.” All labor unions, local, 


national and international, affiliated with the Ameri-. 


cap Federation of Labor, are requested to send ful 
quota of delegates. 


The Boston Transcript says that John Boyle O’Reilly 
was constantly triumphant in temper and joyously 


perched on the advancing wave of progress. v George 


Parsons Lathrop says that this is not true, and in 
proof of the truth of his statement gives the follow- 
ing from a letter dated October, 1889, addressed to 
him by Mr. O'Reilly: I am no cynic, dear old man; 
but the world is telling on me. For I am beginning 
to be ashamed of enthusiasm; and it is dawning on 


me, like a bleak coast coming out of a mist on a gray 


day in the fall, that. the glorious hopes and beliefs 
were delusions; that the world is hard and mean and 
censorious and unchangeable; that unless you live for 
appearance’ sake and become a practical snob (for 
you are judged and valued by your own label, and 
those who live by the heart have no label, only a tag) 
you will be set down as a fool and avoided by all the 
precise and safe and successful people. Your letter 
acts like a stethoscope on my own spiritual chest. 
There is no one here now with whom I can enjoy the 
old idealfties. I wish constantly that I could stay at 
home. . . and let the world go by, outside.” 


Daniel G. Thompson pleads for the abandonment 
of religious teaching (other than scientific) in univer- 
sities and schools generally. The wide differences in 
religious belief that are so evident will sooner or later 
make this demand imperative. The present system 
of education in our universities is one calculated to in- 
still into young minds religious prejudices that can 
not fail to be detrimental to their highest interests, 
scientific criticism of theological dogmas being out- 
lawed. A religious organization has a perfect right 
to establish an, institution where its belief or creed 
may be taught. Those who go there will be drawn 
because of their sympathy: with such creed or teach- 
ing. But public schools and state universities are no 
longer public or for the people when a religion is 
there insisted upon that lacks the sanction of the gen- 
eral mind. In justice to all, the principal religious 
beliefs should be studied in our universities in the light 
of science, all the evidence for and against them being 
presented, that conclusions may be drawn by individ- 
ual minds unhampered by any theological assumptions. 


Truth alone should be the basis of teaching, and what 
is not truth or unverifiable statements, should not be 


asserted where veracity is regarded. 
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REVIVALS. 


As the winter approaches, the usual efforts are be- 

ing made, especially in many of the smaller and more 
isolated communities, in the preparation for a 
„revival.“ This is one means of filling the pews and 
adding to the membership of the churches. The re- 
ligious revival is not as popular as it once was, and 
by the more liberal of the orthodox clergy it is not 
encouraged, but by some of the sects and in some 
parts of the country it is still an event of periodical 
recurrence, and getting religion“ a common experi- 
ence. That many. of the “conversions” result in indi- 
vidual reform is, no doubt, true, but the main outcome 

of these revival meetings on the public mind and on 
general education fs a deflection in the direction of 
ignorance. 

Revivalists—the better class of them—are wide 
awake, intensely emotional, strongly earnest men, 
limited in their range of thought, narrow in their con- 

ceptions of man’s destiny, anthropomorphic in their 
ideds of God. They are sincere in their beliefs—their 
sinctrity makes them enthusiastic, their enthusiasm 
strikes a responsive chord of sympathy among those 
to whom they appeal by the common bonds of hu- 
manity; that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin is deftly given and the fire of a revival is 
started. With all honesty of purpose the revivalists 


bewilder thought by their constant appeals to the 


baser emotions and to personal experiences. I“ and 
“you” figure largely in those appeals which are not 
addressed tu the intellect but to the feelings; the 
‘chords of sorrow, suffering, fear, hope, pride, rever- 
ence, are swiftly one after another touched more or 
less strongly, and acquiescence in the speaker's views 
is gained and a momentary victory is won. 

But it is from a low standpoint thatthese revivalists 
speak. They deal with wornout ideas revamped; ig- 
norance is patted on the head, encouraged, and ina 
manner canonized. Science is misrepresented, sneered 
at, and ridiculed. Take up the daily papers which 
report these revival meetings and scarcely one of the 
sermons, when fully reported, fails to contain some 
sneering reference to distinguished scientists or think- 
ers whose work has seemed at variance with so-called 
revealed religion. Take up the published sermons of 
Sam Jones and others, and vulgar wit which would 
disgrace the end man” of a minstrel show or a 
reputable circus clown, greets you on every page as 
the words of men who profess to deal with the most 
serious and momentous questions humanity can ask. 
Compare the style of the published sermons of Sam 
Jones, Sam Small, D. L. Moody, or even those of 
Joseph Cook and ask how many pages of Darwin, 
Huxley, Agassiz, Lyell, Carpenter or Gray, you 
would peruse if written in the same vein? ; 
Such revivalists beget in the popular mind doubt 
of science, fear of progress, reverence for ignorance. 
They sneer in their flippant way at all the real work- 
ers for man’s development. They relate little smart 
anecdotes in which tadpoles and monkeys and paro- 
dies of the evolution theory are prominent, or in 
which so-called arguments of skeptics are overwhelm- 
ingly confuted—many of these anecdotes being on the 
face of them glaringly untrue—and then when a laugh 
is raised, that suffices to stamp the falsehood as true 
in minds unaccustomed to careful thinking. ‘Such are 
the revivalists who imagine that they are needed to 
‘arrest the decay of faith and to save souls from per- 
dition. But the revivals they get up do not, as Theo- 
dore Parker said during the revival of 1857, mean a 
l revival of honesty, justice and humanity, of true man- 
hood and womanhood. 

What is needed now is a revival of commercial 
honesty, of a public sense of honor, of private and 
civic virtue, of pure living, of truthfulness, of high 
ideals, of purposeful lives, of self denial, of all the 
more solid and ‘stalwart national virtues, rather than 
spasmodic individual attempts at temporary halts in 

patent vice. We need for revivalists men and women 
-profoundly impressed and imbued with the importance 
of improving personal character and bettering social 
conditions, and able to give an impulse to their fel- 
lowmen. Not flattering appeals to ignorance and the 


preaching of absurd dogmas, but trumpet-tongued. 
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MATERIALISM. 


C. W. Wooldridge in an article in the Unitarian en- 
deavors to show that there is reason for believing in 
another order of being than the visible, material one. 


proclamations of the need of enlightenment with 
eloquent portrayal of the advantages of knowledge 
and the paramount and enduring value of personal 
character are what is needed to-day. 


THe JOURNAL and it contains interesting statements 
of facts. But in his zeal to make out a bad case 
against materialism, the writer misrepresents its 
teachings. He says, for instance: ‘Materialism is 
really based on the assumption that that which can 
not be perceived has no real existence. Now materi- 
alism does not teach this. What it does teach is that 
whatever exists, that which can not be perceived as 
well as that which can is matter, and that all phenom- 
ena are due to matter and motion. 

Mr. Wooldridge endeavors to show the untenable- 
ness of materialism by pointing out that there is in- 
cognizable to all the senses what is called ether. Now 
materialists admit the existence of ether, and they 
might quote against Mr. Wooldridge the celebrated 
Professor Maxwell that ether is a very tenuous gas, or 
the physicist Thompson, that ether is the only true 
matter of which matter ina molec oer condition is 
but a mode of motion. 

Mr. Wooldridge further says that “science never 
produced a materialist more decided than Professor 
W. K. Clifford,“ when the fact is, Clifford was not a 
materialist but an idealist. His position was that the 
universe consists entirely of mind stuff, that some of 
this is woven into the complex form of the human 
mind, that matter is the mental picture in which 
mind stuff is the reality represented; that the ultimate 
is min stuff out of which the complex forms of feel- 
ing and thought are built up, and that matter has only 
a phenomenal existence. Mr. Pollock, Clifford’s 
biographer, says of the theory: Indeed it is a very 
subtle form of idealism, and by no means easy of ap- 
prehension at first sight.” Some weeks ago, THE 
JOURNAL in noticing Clifford’s views mentioned that 
his speculations were ‘‘valuable chiefly as indicating 


HYPNOTISM. 


The study of hypnotism in Paris, by Professor Char- 
cot and his chef de clinique, M. Babinski, has been 
very instructive. A rigid scientific investigation is 
being made and facts are being brought to light that 
show how vast the field for research is and how many 
medical and social problems the study raises. The 
possibility of one individual acquiring control over 
another so as to be able to impose his will upon him 
and make him do whatever he wishes has long been 
claimed. That the claim is true, experiments per- 
formed at the Salpetriere hospital before a committee 
appointed by the government would seem to indicate. 
One of the modes of experimentation was as follows: 
A female patient, Mile. A., was forced into the leth- 
argic sleep by pressure on a suggested hypnotic point, 
when by a slight friction on the forehead she passed 
into the somnambulistic state. Dr. Babinski then ap- 
proached and told her that she must make her will in 
his favor, and at once. She demurred at first, saying 
that she was too young to die, ete. This lasted a 
short time, during which she went on to say that she 
desired to leave her property to her mother and other 
relations, but after continuous persuasion and keeping 
up the suggestion that it was best to give everything 
to Dr. Babinski, she at last began to weaken and finally 
agreed to the proposition, enumerating her possessions, 
which consisted of about thirty francs and some few 
articles of jewelry. The next Thursday was appointed 
for the signing of the will. Dr. Babinski then cau- 
tioned her to say nothing about it in the meantime, 
and if asked, to say that she acted of her own free 
will. She was then awakened. When the appointed 
day arrived it was noticed that she was rather nervous, 
and she said that she had something to do but could 
not recollect what it was. On being hypnotized, how- 
ever, she remembered her promise, and when one of 
the bystanders was introduced as a lawyer she im- 
mediately drew up her will in favor of the doctor, as- 
serting at the same time that she was acting with 
complete freedom, that she knew she, had a poor 
family, but preferred to give everything to Dr. Bab- 
inski. When awakened, she repeated the same story. 
In commenting upon the study of hypnotism, L' Univers, 
a Parisian religious journal, denounces the new science 
as dangerous to morality.” Professor Charcot has 
by the aid of instantaneous photography been enabled 
in experimenting with the patients to reproduce those 
peculiar facial expressions which are found in certain 
ancient works of art portraying the lives of saints 
and others who were supposed to be ‘‘possessed,” 
showing that these pictures were copies from nature 
of hysterical men and women. 


tendency among even so-called agnostic thinkers to 
interpret phenomena in ferms of mind rather than in 
terms of matter. 22 


tions accurately and fairly and then to show that these 
positions are untenable, that matter instead of being 
all that exists, is but phenomenal of the underlying 
reality which, although invisible and unpicturable, is 
the basis and cause of those phenomena which mate- 
rialists*imagine due to the motions of atoms. 


— 


THE FARM ERS. 


Washington Gladden has an article in the Forum 
for November on The Embattled Farmers, showing 
that the American farmer is steadily losing ground. 
that his burdens are heavier and his gains more 
meagre every year. The labor bureau of Connecti- 
cut has shown by an investigation of 693 representa- 
tive farms that the average annual record of the farm 
proprietor of that state for his expenditure N muscle 
and brain, is $181.31, while the average annual wages 
of the ordinary hired man is $386.36. Even if the 
price of board must come out of the hired man's sti- 
pend if still leaves him a long way ahead of his em- 
ployer. 
the average farmer makes $326.49, while his hired 
man gets $345.00. In a fertile district in the state of 
New York an absentee landlord advertised for a man 
to manage his farm. The remuneration offered was 
not princely. The farm manager was to have his 
rent, his garden, pasturage for one cow, and a salary 
of $250.00 ayear for his services and those of his wife. 
There was a rush of applicants for the place. Who 
were they? Many of them were capable and intelli- 


A writer in the London Quarterly Review says that 
the real value of hypnotism lies in its efficiency as a 
method of research. We possess no such powerful 
instrument for searching out the mysteries of the 
physiology.and pathology of the nervous system, and 
of the mind. It has been truly called a method of” 
‘moral vivisection,’ but whether any one is justified in. 
practicing such moral vivisection is very much open 
to doubt.” If hypnotism can be used as a therapeutic 
agent to cure patients in certain disorders, and that it 
can is a fact beyond doubt, there seems to be no 
ground for hesitating to use it for this purpose; and 
with larger knowledge of the subject all doubt will 
vanish as to the legitimacy of employing it in study- 
ing the problems of physiology and neurology. Char- 
cot in France would have hypnotism restricted to 
medical men, and in Prussia exhibitions of hypnotjsm 
have been forbidden. But our principle,” says A. 
Taylor Innes, an English writer, ‘‘rather is that every 
one shall have freedom to investigate all the secrets, 
and to exercise all the powers, of nature and of mind, 
reserving to law the right ex post facto to punish the 
abuses of the liberty which it concedes.” He thinks 
that in the case of hypnotism it may never be neces- 
sary to depart from this general rule. 


hopeless struggle with adverse conditions and who 
were now well content to exchange their labor and 


falling behind.“ The same story, Mr. Gladden says. 
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The purpose of the article is in accord with that of- 


the insufficiency of materialism as a system and the 


The way to oppose materialism is to state its posi- - 


In Massachusetts the case is a little better as 


gent farmers who had lost their own farms in the 


their experience against a yearly reward, of $250,00.- 
The instance is typical throughout the Eastern states. 
With the home market which protection is suppose 
to have built up at their very doors, the farmers are 
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is heard in the central states. In Ohio farms are of- 
fered for beggerly rents, and even on these favorable 
terms farming does not pay. Tenant farmers are 
throwing up their leases, and moving into the cities to 
accept the wages and fare of common laborers. The 
case is even worse in the South, and in the West is 
found the same state of things. From Kansas and 
Nebraska and Dakota the cry is no less loud and bit- 
ter than from Connecticut and New York and North 
Carolina.” The list of causes of this state of things 
is quoted from C. Woods Davis as follows: Mono- 
metallism, deficient or defective circulating medium, 
protective tariffs, trusts, dressed beef combinations, 
speculation in farm products, over greedy middlemen, 
and exorbitant transportation rates. Mr. Gladden 
says that the Farmers’ Alliance is begining to exert a 
‘solemnizing influence in the councils of the poli- 
ticians,” that the movement is running like wildfire 
over all our hills and prairies and it is claimed that 
forty members of the next Congress will be pledged to 
support its demands.” Mr. Gladden is of the opinion 
that the farmers’ movement, though it will not be a 
deluge will be something of a shower, and in places a 
cyclone and that it will clear the atmosphere. The 
recent elections which have occurred since the Forum 
article appeared confirms Mr. Gladden’s opinions as 
to the increasing strength and importance of the 
Farmer’ s Aliance. 


THE AURORAPHONE.* 


The fact that we are living in an age of scientific 
discovery and invention and of advancing ideas in 
regard to social problems, seems to furnish stimulus 
to idealistic romance writers, and, consequently, the 
trend of imaginative literature to-day is in the direc- 
tion of possible future scientific discovery, socialistic 
reform and occult wonders. Of the many such at- 
tempts at scientific romance writing, The Aurora- 
phone,” by Cyrus Cole, lately published, is one of the 
most successful in its treatment. It is sprightly in 
style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denoue- 
ments. The author is a true American in spirit and 
finds most fitting environments for his story in the 
grand and majestie scenery of Colorado mountains, 
which he describes with such vivid word picturing as 
only one keenly awake to its grandeur and beauty can. 
The Auroraphone is a machine invented by a dis- 
tinguished electrician as an experiment; but he had 
grown discouraged as to its adaptation to the use he in- 
tended, and was about to-take it apart, and away from 
the high mountain Reak: where he had made his ex- 
periments, and was bewailing his disappointment to a 
party of students and telegraph operators during a 
wonderful electric storm accompanied by a fine dis- 
play of the aurora borealis, when suddenly the machine 
began to ‘‘click” in telegraphic fashion, one of the 
telegraphers present „called“ the unseen operator and 
the party found themselves in communication with an 
inhabitant of the planet Saturn, an individual far in 
advance of the listeners present in knowledge and sci- 
entific power. He describes at great length all the 
wonderful discoveries and improvements which have 
been made in that planet, both in scientific knowledge 
and in sovial and moral reforms. Saturn is in fact 
made out to be another of the Utopias, such as More 
pictures and of which Bellamy's book is a more mod- 
ern sample. The story is well told; there are acces- 
sories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, 
a ghost story, and a love affair artistically blended 
with the Auroraphone's messages from the people of 
Saturn. In stories like these, however fanciful, there 
are doubtless suggestions of realities, hints at possi- 
bilities and adumbrations of truths which some day 
will be seen more fully and clearly, and will be under- 
stood as other phenomena are in their relation to the 
known laws of the cosmos. 


THE EFFECT OF HIGHER WAGES. 
A London correspondent says of the dock laborers 
who a year ago achieved a notable victory, Their 
extra sixpence which was won by the strike went 


* The Auroraphone.” A Romance, by Cyrus Cole. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st. 1880. 
Cloth, pp. 249. Price 18. 
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straight into the publican’s till.“ The idea meant to 
be conveyed is that the poor would be no better off if 
their condition were changed by the receipt of higher 
wages. But as the New York Press observes, any 
sudden improvement in human circumstances is apt to 
bring excess. When the American colonies threw off 
the British yoke a good deal of vandalism resulted 
on the part of those who had not yet learned the true 
nature of freedom. The downfall of feudalism in 
Europe was accompanied by a great amount of dis- 
order. There are evils to-day in the life of the South- 
ern negroes which every friend of the black man de- 
plores. But does it follow that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was a blunder? that the Middle Ages were 
better than the nineteenth century? that Jefferson 
Davis was a truer friend to the slaves than Abraham 
Lincoln? Action and reaction are laws of character 
as well as laws of matter. The excess thatsometimes 
follows the righting of wrong is chargeable upon the 
wrong, not upon the righting of it. It is not freedom, 
but slavery, that is to blame when freedmen abuse their 
liberty. Exactly so it is in the matter of improving 
the condition of laborers. The London dockmen were 
miserable beyond description. They were underpaid, 
underfed and overworked. They had and could have 
no homes, in the proper sense of the word. They 
were domineered over by taskmasters, who beat them, 
cursed them, and drove them out to starve at the task- 


‘masters’ whim und pleasure. At length human nature 


revolted. They struck. They organized. They 
found a voice through which theiz bitter cry was in- 
terpreted to the upper world of London. Then came 
sympathy, assistance, victory. It was all so new ond 
strange, no wonder it turned a good many weak heads. 
But although better wages and shorter hours may 


mean to-day more money in the till of the publican, 


it will mean more shoes for barefoot children, more 
bread for hungry mouths, more smiles and fewer tears 
in the wan faces of women, more reading, more 
schooling, more church going. Inthe long run and 
the broad reach it will mean more of heaven on earth, 
and less of hell. 


Prof. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, recently pointed out that in the state of 
Massachusetts during the last twenty-five years the 
proportion of crimes against persons or property to 
the population of the state has decreased forty-four 
per cent. This the Boston Advertiser construes as an 
argument in favor of the reforms the labor organiza- 
tions are working to effect. We know,” it says, 
„that the number and cost of the public schools and 
the extent of the education furnished by them have 
been increasing during this period more rapidly than 
the number of the inhabitants. The compulsory edu- 
cation law, the law forbidding the employment of 
illiterate youth in mills and mercantile houses, and 
every enactment to decrease illiteracy have come into 
existence within this time. It is, therefore; perfectly 
logical to conclude that there is a relation of cause 
and effect between the diminution of heinqus.crime 
and the advancement of public education. E we 
have no right to indulge in any complacency. So 
lung as an overwhelming majority of criminals, in- 
cluding all kinds, can read and write, and a still more 
overwhelming majority of the worst kinds of criminals 
can do so, it is utter folly for any one to say that edu- 
cation and good citizenship are synonymous terms. 
There is still a great field for improvement in public 
education itself, and there are other great fields for 
the moral reformer, the industrial reformer, the social 
reformer, and the religious reformer to cultivate. If 
any of these fields are left untilled the state will suffer 
from the presence of poisonous weeds.” 


L. A. Dixon of Sodus, New York, has just dis- 
covered, says an associated press dispatch, a wonder- 


ful ore called electric ore,“ which contains a hidden 


force that -puzzles and astonishes all who see it, and 
expert electricians in particular. The rock is of a 
dark slate color, and is somewhat lighter in weight 
than sandstone. It is composed of iron, aluminum, 


calcium and other minerals, and particles of gold are 


also found sometimes. Mr. Dixon says it will gener- 
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ate unlimited power and give any desired amount of 
incandescent light. For illuminating business places 
and residences it would be considerably cheaper than 
kerosene—in fact, after a building had been wired 
and the batteries prepared the cost would be merely 
nominal, and the light would be equal, if not superior, 
to that produced by manufactured electricity. The 
making of a battery is simple. The rock, in the 
quantity and for whatever purpose desired, is placed 
in jars containing a solution, the chief ingredients of 
which are salt and water. The circuit is then com- 
pleted and the battery is ready for active business, 
and the inventor claims that one charge of 400 pounds 
of rock will last and produce light or power for at 
least one year before losing its force, and that it is 
perfectly harmless, making insulation entirely un- 
necessary. In Mr. Dixon’s office a nine-pound piece 
of the rock has been ringing a bell since last Novem- 
ber. A piece weighing half a pound was placed in a 


pint tumbler and the wires attached to a call bell, 


which it caused to ring as loud as an alarm clock. 


The test was made in the presence of several gentle- 


men, who pronounced it a wonderful discovery. 


Very few of our race, says a hopeful writer in an 
English journal, can be said to be yet finished men. We 
still carry sticking to us some remains of the preced- 
ing inferior quadruped organization. We call these 
millions men, but they are not yet men. Half engaged 
in the soil, pawing to get free, man needs all the 
music that can be brought to disengage him. If love, 
real love, With tears and joy, if want with his scourge, 
if war with 
charity, if trade with its money, if art with its port- 
folios, if science with her telegraphs through the deeps 
of space and time, can set his dull nerves throbbing, 
and by loud taps on the tough chrysalis can break its 
walls and let the new creature emerge erect and free 
—make way, and sing paean. The age of the quad- 
ruped is to go out—the age of the brain and of the 
heart is to come in. 
evil forms we have known can no more be organis 
Man's culture can spare nothing; wants all the isie 
rial. He is to convert all impediments into instru- 
ments; all enemies into power. The formidable mis- 
chief will only make the more useful slave. And if 
one shall read the future of the race hinted in the or- 
ganic effort of nature to mount and meliorate, and 
the corresponding impulse to the better in the human 


being, we shall dare affirm that there is nothing he 


will not overcome and convert, until, at last, culture 
shall absorb the chaos and gehena. He will convert 
the furies into muses, and the hells into benefits. 


The Christian Register says that a Unitarian church 
without a pastor recently received the following com- 
munication: I offer.you my services as a scientific 
Christian clergyman of thirty-three years’ labor. I 
have formally been ordained and authorized to preach 
in four denominations; but for the last twenty-seven 
years have been independent, and now intend to unite 
myself with the Unitarian society shortly, and will 
preach for you free on trial, for hotel expenses and 
railroad fare from here to your place and back again. 
I can furnish you with ample credentials of my devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ, truth, nature, and nature’s 
God, and am a wide-awake, active worker. I can de- 
liver a sermon or lecture upon any topic—on theology, 
Christianity, law, medicine, or human affairs gener- 
ally, on three minute's notice. I have delivered over 
6,000 sermons and lectures. I shall be glad to hear 
from you at your earliest convenience.” 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Moral Educa- 
tional Society of Chicago, of which Mrs. Lucinda B. 
Chandler is president, a protest was unanimously 
adopted against the taking of the name Woman’s 
Moral Educational Union by the new organization, the 
object of which is the introduction of the Bible in the 
public schools. The old organization has for its aims 


the promotion of a higher standard of marriage, both 
in forming the partnership and in marital relations. 
To prepare youth for more enlightened parenthood,. 
and a better understanding of the responsibilities of 


marriage and parenthood.” 


cannonade, if Christianity with its 


The time will come when we 
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«COMING ASPECTS OF THE PLANET SATURN.” 
By J. G. Jackson. 


What means such a very peculiar article as our 
friend Elliott Coues has contributed to THE JOURNAL 
of November 8th, under the above ċaption? I have 
sincerely indulged the hope that a progressing world 
was gradually working its way towards fullness of 
faith in a universal “reign of law,” planned and ad- 
ministered in wise and rational order, constantly lead- 
ing towards the fulfillment of ultimate good, without 
variableness or fickleness, without mysticism, miracle 
orsuperstition. A‘‘reign of law” which will promote the 
needed ‘‘grand salvation” to be carried forward only in 
the triumphal car of knowledge, wisdom and obedience, 
escorted by the angels of loving labor and hopeful 
effort. I have heretofore been led to regard our 


brother just named as a learned gentleman. 


In what paths of mystical empiricism does Professor 
Coues wish to lead the readers of THE J OURNAL—many 
of whom may be unlearned on astronomical subjects— 
by implication that the well-known, lawfully recurring 
aspects of a distant planet may influence the welfare 
of mankind upon earth, or be connected with the con- 
vulsions and overturnings, the bloodshed and horror, 
that another mystical yet nameless believer in the 
records of semibarbarous ages, gives us, inother col- 
umns of the same journal, handed in if not endorsed 
by the same whilom valued friend? In the name of 
science and rationality I desire to enter earnest pro- 
test against all such implications, and claim ability 
to show that our friend’s remarks concerning that 
planet are so unscientific, and calculated to produce 
so many false impressions, that to name them mis- 
statements will not be unjust. 

As he says, Science speaks with mathematical 
certitude respecting certain movements of the planet 
Saturn within the next few years.” Yes, but not that 
alone. Science speaks with equal certitude of many 
‘similar movements that have occurred twice in about 
every twenty-nine and one-half years throughout the 
ages that are past; and that will continue to occur 
through the aeons of the future, every time he de- 
scribes his vast orbit around our common central sun. 
His distance from the sun is about 880 millions of 
miles, being of course the same as his average distance 
from us—a distance so great that an express railroad 
train driving steadily one thousand miles every day 
for two thousand years, could not reach it. What 
rationality is there in supposing that economy, either 
divine or devilish could, use or allow influences to 
affect the passious of men on earth across such tre- 
mendous gulfs of space as this? - 
We often view the beautiful, the majestic, the 
ponderous planet Saturn, second only to Jupiter in 
bulk, mass and power of gravity, yet far surpassing 
him in the unique variety of the phenomena exhibited 
by his appended and wondrous rings, and his eight 
attendant satellites, showing telescopically like spark- 


ling grains of silver, or solitaire diamonds, as they 
constantly revolve around their great primary, in the 


far-away depths of ether. A powerful planet is he, 
but so immensely distant in his own allotted sphere of 
being that his gravity is felt upon earth only by the 
delicate tests of the skilled astronomer, and is only 


equivalent to a very small portion of the gravity of. 


our own little moon, which compared with Saturn in 
actual bulk is almost as a grain of sand. Depend upon 
it our godfather the sun is the center and circum- 
ference of influences for the maintenance of our lives 
and welfare upon earth, in our material if not even 
largely in our mental and spiritual constitution. But 
such considerations as these are not all that may be 
advanced towards correcting the fallacious fancies our 
friend seems to indulge in. 
The statement made by Professor Coues that on 
September 22, 1891, Saturn being in Leo, the Earth 
- will pass from the south to the north side of Saturn’s 
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ring” is surely incorrect. Earth and Saturn are each 
one attending to its own individual business in lawful 
order, as they always do, unaffected by each other as 
respects the phenomena spoken of. Each one is 
revolving in its own grand and properly appointed 
orbit, and it is Saturn's own motion, not the motion of 
earth, that causes him to present both sides of his 
rings alternately to the sun, to us and to everybody 
else. He would do this were the Earth to stand still 
forever. 

Such alternate presentations are by no means 
ominous of anything but of the steady maintenance 
of law. They result from the diurnal axis of the 
planet’s revolution being inclined to the plane of its 


annual orbit, and the maintaining of parallelism with 


itself, according to the laws of motion and force, as it 
proceeds around the sun. This fixed inclination and 
maintained parallelism causes it to present first one 
side, then the other, once in each cireuit, just as earth 
presents the north side of her equator to the sun, 
forming summer for that side during one six months 
and then presents the southern side to the sun for the 
six months next following. I would risk the fate of 
the world, and my own, upon the scientific truth of 
these statements, and I desire our friend may with- 
draw his ominous insinuations for the benefit of the 
less astronomically informed and hence more timid 
readers of your pages. 
Again, were Saturn to stand still at auy point in his 
annual orbit, the inhabitants of all the inferior planets 
which make their cireuit inside of Saturn, must needs 


see his rings appear unchanged in aspect or nearly | 


so, especially as looking from the Earth, Venus and 
Mercury, whose lines of sight would vary compara- 
tively little. I therefore repeat the insistence that 
neither earth nor sun moves as he says from one side 
of Saturn's rings to the other; neither is the welfare 
of earth’s inhabitants appreciably influenced in any 
way by that planet. 

I strive to state the correct view of these matters 
especially to illustrate how persons of excellent intel- 
lects may be misled by want of accurate information 
to seek support for their fanciful empiricisms and un- 
wholesome prophecies, by misstating the facts of pos- 
itive science. “The star-eyed goddess smiles not upon 
such mistaken. efforts. 

In regard to A Vision of the Future,” printed on 
the sixth and seventh pages of the same issue of THE 
JOURNAL, want of room admonishes me to be brief. 
I put little faith in the vision as to minutiæ, because 
it is avowedly inspired from the records contained in 
the Bible, a bouk which has been abundantly tried 
and found wanting in historical authenticity and un- 
fulfilled prophecy. If Jesus of Nazareth notably 
failed to receive the test of fulfillment for the prophecy 
of his own second coming,” to the disgust and in- 
jury of his own followers during that generation and 
many generations since; if learned churchmen them- 
selves admit (as they do) the unreliability of the only 
Gospels“ we have of his very brief ministrations; 
if they also admit, as appears, that traditions of him 
spring from Oh such a turbid fountain”; if The 
Slaughter of the Innocents” by Herod is also owned 
to have been copied from the ancient Eastern tale of 
Kansa, tyrant of Madura, under the then prevailing 
precept that it was meritorious ‘‘to lie for the glory 
of God”; if it be admitted, as it must be, that the 
Star of Bethlehem” was but an ignis fatwus—a fool- 
ish fire; if the Revelations of the seer called «John 
the Divine” were considered apocryphal by many of 
the early church fathers; if the reputed prophet, 
Esdras, (synonymous with Ezra) in forty days and 
forty nights with the help of many scribes wrote the 
«history of all things from the beginning“ —as he 
himself tells us—under the inspiration of the ‘fiery 
cup,” i. e.,——-as now proven—drunken with the extract 
of Indian hemp, called <‘hasheesh”; if!—if!—if a 
hundred things are true, as time is now revealing 
them, and as 1 know many of them to be, then must 
I doubt all prophecies ‘‘inspired” by such records, by 
whom written no one can now tell; then may we 
safely ask of the unnamed writer for THE JOURNAL’S 


pages, What ‘fiery cup” hast thou been drinking? 
Go to with thy unwholesome and useless predictions! 
—unless they prove remedial. 
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Better teach men that all good and evil, harmony 
and inharmony, follow as lawful consequences. We 
have had enough of false prophecy, wrong and suffer- 
ing, built upon the mysticisms and the dogmas promul- 
gated from that unauthentic book. We all know that 
many wrongs still fiourish upon earth, and as long as 
they exist the world must suffer. Let us cease our 
parasitic dependence upon the merits of a savior who 
has notably failed for two thousand years. Let us 
discard fruitless lore and a begging, pauper depend- 
ence upon Divine bounty. We are all children of the 
“Father’s house,” and industry is the rule of the 
household. Get knowledge, and in all thy gettings 


get understanding!“ leaving the winds of heaven and 


the sunlight of truth to clear away the mists. Yield 
obedience to the discovered laws of thy being and of 
the world we live in. If born and living in a fateful 
age, go forth to battle for the right and “bravely by 
resisting conquer Fate.” 


MIND, FORCE, MATTER. 
By B. F. Lrvmesron. 

Since writing my article on ‘‘Evolution of Matter 
and Mind,” I have received and read Professor R. E. 
Neeld’s able and well written article in THE JOURNAL 
of October 11th, for which I am thankful, and several 
private letters from old friends, among them, that pro- 
found thinker, B. F. Underwood, from whose brain 
and pen I hope to see in the not distant future an arti- 
cle on the same subject. “3 

The postulation of the first dawn of life, as ap- 
pearing in protoplasm, having been, so tospeak, estab- 
lished, here physics plunges into metaphysics and the 


science of matter, force and mind, is now understood 


as embracing the whole of the category of metaphysics, 
taught by the Aristotelian school. Ontology, cosmol- 
ogy, anthroposophy, psychology and pneumatology, 
are thus simplified by being merged into matter, force 
and mind. Matter the moved, force the mover and 
mind the director. The physicist starts with matter, 
that tangible reality of infinite quantity, and apparent 
infinite change, and with patient vigil, notes the 
changes wrought by force. The last half century has 
taught that matter is indestructible; that the same is 
true of force; when matter disappears it exists in some 
other form, is not lost nor annihilated. but reappears 
through that great medium of change, force. 
is governed by the same law. The force that drives 

the great ocean steamer is not lost; when it escapes 

from the exhaust pipe, it is conserved in the friction 

of the journals and other machinery and in the fric- 

tion of the propellor and in the modified temperature 

of the air, by friction and the escapment of steam 
from exhaust pipes. 

Force is the mover, it is in no case the director. 
Simple energy acts and moves without aim or purpose. 
A common mistake among even cultivated minds is in 
some way to attribute to force some quality of reason, 
will and consciousness, when in fact it is wholly void 
of all directing power. While we must regard all 
work as bottomed on force we must learn to distin- 
guish between directed and undirected force. Under the 
potent will of that mystery called mind, force builds 
up organisms possessing the qualities of reason, will 
and consciousness. Deprive that energy of the 
great mental factor, and the resultant condition is chaos. 
The volcanic upheaval, the wind storm, the tornado 
and cyclone,are but so many modes of motion in ordi- 
nary matter not under the supervision of mind; their 
results are always haphazard, while force, directed 
by an intelligent will upon the germ, results in the 
building up of an organic being. The flow of the 
sap in plant growth is a manifestation of force, the 
root power that forces the crude sap up into the trunk 
of the tree, through the white wood, and the prepared 
pabulum—elaborated sap—that has made its way down 
from the leaves through and under the bark, meet by 
order and appointment of an intelligent agent that 
directs the impulsion—endosmose—of the pabulum 
and the impulsion—exosmose—of the crude sap, caus- 
ing them to meet, and by affinity to unite in the form . 
of wood fiber. The force here indicated is no more 
intelligent than the force of the tornado, but to the 
agent that directs the force, when and--how to / place 
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each particle of matter, must we attribute all the in- 
telligent design, all sensation, and—in higher types 
of being—all consciousness. 
Force is motion, thé great agency of change; its 
modes are heat, light, electricity, magnetism and 
affinity, all immaterial, and constituting as a whole 
‘dynamical energy, the connecting link between the 
material and the psychical—the individualized mind. 
The thinkers—the advanced guard in evolution— 
have abandoned the cold chilling ideas of materialism 
that characterized the thoughts of scientists during 
the first half of this century; they have gradually 
given place to psychical ideas, the basic principles 


upon which a superstructure of demonstrable facts 


will rear its head far above the wilderness of spooks 
and goblins, tradition and mysticisms. 

The potent molders of ideas for the masses, the 
clergy, are now marshaling themselves on the side of 
evolution, and soon will the reénforcement of priest 
and layman be an auxiliary to our onward march, 
where formerly they held us back, or at least gave us 
not the support we so much needed. Free education 


is gradually raising the standard of intellect above 


antagonizing science, so that they are now to a de- 
gree helpers, upon the principle that the mutation 
of ideas is rigidly subject to the law of quantity.” A 
belief in the present scientific ideas of evolution and 
force by the masses, helps the student in new discov- 
«ries. A very wise few, and very ignorant masses, 
destroy harmony and prevent advance. 

The mind of man has always clung to the idea that 
the earthquake, the pestilence, famines, and destructive 


. storms, were special visitations from God, but science, 


coming to the defence of the great Infinite, has shown 
that these phenomena are simply want of equilib- 
rium in matter—a form of energy, or simple force; 
the same force that the architect (mind) turns to ac- 
count in moving, and calling together the particles of 
matter, to make a flower, a shrub, or a tree, or an 
animal. Mind is the commandant, and force the sub- 
ordinate and matter the material of the structure,— 
the true trinity. 


In building the physical structure of man, we find 
this architect has given us,two distinct sets of nervous 
apparatus. The one, and in my judgment the most 
mysterious as well us the most important is the sym- 
pathetic nervous system or the solar plexus, the one 
said to preside over the functions of nutrition, the one 
that secretes and vegetates life, the one that builds up 
the tissues of the body from the material elements— 
food, drink, and air,—the one that supplies the body 
with blood and maintains peristaltic action in the 
stomach and bowels, etc. l 


Al this mysterious, intricate, grand, and perfect 
work, so done by the unseen intelligent agent is en- 
tirely independent of our volition and will. It is a 
kingdom governed by a ruler and dictator who never 
consults nor tolerates our will or wishes; its manage- 
ment is even beyond our consciousness, ard out of the 
range of our comprehension. Consciousness sleeps, 
within the domain of the ‘‘Semi-lunar Ganglia.” But 
the architect, the builder of this fearfully and won- 
derfully made machine is always at work, his watch- 
ful vigil never sleeps or rests. 


We have another complete set of nervous apparatus 
ramifying the whole system, called the motor nerves 
or cranial and spinal nerves, centered as its name in- 
It is in this system 
that thought and consciousness are centered. In this 


system, will and consciousness hold proprietary rights 


along the meandering lines, from center to terminus, 


but even here the right of riparian proprietorship is 


subject to conditions, for consciousness is only partial 
in the most perfect brain,—sight is limited to 
seven colors in the best brain, whilst they are infinite 
in number; sound to the acoustie nerves only takes 
in a few octaves, and the olfactory nerves are equally 
limited and circumscribed. Because we do not see a 


. thing, is no reason it is not in existence; because we 


do not hear a sound is no reason why the harmony 
and melodies of the spheres are not constantly chant- 
ing the praise of the Infinite. 


Our consciousness is limited to a part uf our sets of 
our nervous systems, but that fact does not disprove 


that it is the one and the same architect that super- 
vises both the ganglia and the motor nervous systems. 
Nor does it prove but what our consciousness will 
broaden as evolution unfolds the inner and now hid- 
den self,—until consciousness will pervade, and ex- 
tend authority and dominion over both sets of the 
nerve sensorium. 

As our conscious will is required to move an arm or 
foot, so is there a conscious willer required to direct 
each heart throb. And if there is at all times such a 
willer at his post, —always presiding over the functions 
of nutrition, are they not the same psychical entity? 
Does not clairvoyance prove that they are identical? 

I trust the reader has not lost sight of the fact that 
all of these systems, all this intricate machinery is 
made up of inert matter, dead matter, that never acts 
unless acted upon, that never moves unless moved. 
And that its motion, its action, implies an actor, an 
external mover, a force having intelligent purpose 
back of it. This being the case we must learn to regard 


matter (as Mr. Underwood would say) As phenomi- | 


nal, as a symbolical representation in consciousness 
of a reality, which in itself is inscrutable and which 
is known only by its effects. And here I must thank 
this profound thinker for his suggestions, which I ac- 
cept. 

WALDO, FLORIDA. 


“THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE”—SPIRITUALISM. 
By G. B. STEBBINS. 


A series of valuable articles by T. R. Huxley, F. 
R. S., on The Advance of Science in the Last Half 
Century,” have lately appreared in your columns. It 
is well to put on record the progress of science in its 
inductive and external aspects, while paying fit heed 
to what the world needs to-day—the progress of that 
more perfect science which recognizes a soul of 
things, the inner life of man and nature, the spiritual 
and internal, the immortality of man. While paying 
just heed to the statements of Huxley and his fellows, 
we must understand their poor attitude toward. Spir- 
itualism,—a great matter which Huxley never 
deigned to treat with respect or to investigate. The 
slight and superficial experience, and the flippant con- 
clusion, of John Tyndali, a distinguished co-worker 
with Huxley, will show the unscientific method and 
spirit of this class of men toward this matter. Only 
once, as Tyndall tells us, (Fragments of Science, page 
402) did he ever attend a séance. Is it scientific to 
reject or accept alleged facts and their meaning in so 
summary a manner? He admits the honesty of those 
present whom he knew. The medium, in conversa- 
tion, told him of performances of the spirits on musi- 
cal instruments,” and he replied that such perform- 
ance was gross” in comparison with the sounds emit- 
ted from a glass jet under scientific manipulation. 
Having never heard the alleged spirit music what did 
he know about it? Nothing of course, but he coolly 
assumed its inferiority. 

He tells of seizing the moving table firmly between 
his knees, and how it was ‘‘pull spirit, hold muscle,” 
muscle winning after a struggle. What moved the 
table he does not, and can not tell. 

While the table was vibrating he put one leg over 


the other beneath it, producing an involuntary but 


transient vibration of his free leg. This he saw made 
a slight tremor of floor and table, and he says, I in- 
tentionally promoted it,” and several in the circle 
said it was spirits. He stopped it and they said, 
„They are gone,” he began again and the ejaculatiou 
of one man declared they had come back. But there 
were doubters present;“ that is he did not cheat them 
all. He saw their perplexity and said nothing, as 
the disclosure of the secret might produce anger.” 

Prudent man! He did not like to own up his game! 
What is the difference between a medium who de- 
ceives and a scientist who does the same thing, even 
though that scientist be John Tyndall? The more 
eminent the man, the worse the pity if he puts aside 
good manners and decent morals. He says that, by 
permission, he went under the table, ‘‘pretty well as- 
sured” himself that no sound could be produced under 
the table without its origin being. revealed, resumed 
his seat and his fit name in the heavenly world, Poet 


of Science” was spelled out by raps. How this was 
done he does not try to tell, but says the whole matter 
was discouraging, because the present promotors (in 
1871) of spiritual phenomena are two classes, one 
needs no demonstration the other is beyond the reach 
of proof,” and ‘‘you urgein vain that science has given 
us all our knowledge of the universe while Spiritual- 
ism has added nothing to that knowledge.. $ 

Was the great scientist discouraged bécause his leg 
trick did not deceive all the persons present? 

Is not his assumption about the present supporters 
of spirit phenomena decidedly cool and impertinent, as 
well as absurd, in view of the fact that only this once 
did he ever take part in their investigations? Her- 
bert Spencer decides against Spiritualism on a priori 
grounds, and is not yet decided whether the soul is, 
or is not, a fleeting result of the senses to die with the 
body. Justice to the real merits of these men should 
never blind us in regard to their imperfect methods, 
their blind assumptions, bad manners and superficial 
knowledge of Spiritualism. They may live on earth 
long enough to see their grave errors and with manly 
frankness confess them. 

Important scientific discoveries are reached through 
many trials and failuree, so it is with Spiritualfsm. 
Fair criticism of these errors is one thing, wholesale 
detraction of investigators of the great question of 
man’s immortality and of his possible return from the 
spirit land is another thing. I know hundreds of men 
and women, highly competent and gifted, who know, 
by long investigation, ten times more of Spiritualism 
than do these leading scientists. Shall the compara- 
tively ignorant sneer at those more learned and ex- 
perienced? Is it scientific to give judgment on a 
matter without investigation? i 

_ When will the scientific world wake up, with open 
eyes, to see that certain leading principles in the spir- 
itual philosophy are to be of great service in perfect- 
ing the science of the future, compared to which 
science to-day is imperfect, as yesterday's science was 
imperfect compared to that of om time? 


ABSENTEE LANDLORDRY. 
Br EDGEWORTH. 


THE JOURNAL of November Ist, sensibly referring 
to the legalized plunder of tenants by Scully in Nli- 
nois-—it might have added also in other states—and 
citing the report of the House committee which shows 
at least ten million acres in the same case, remarks 
that when there are two horses in a stable. it is wise 
to lock the-door after one is stolen.” Yes, but ‘alien 
land ownership is an evil of gigantic proportions,” in 
reality far greater than the term alien suggests. For 
what matters it to the millions of settlers fleeced or to 
be fleeced by tribute to railroad landlords under the 
actual land grant system of alternate sections for six 
miles on either side the track, whether their landlords 
live one, two or three thousand miles away—whether 
as subjects of the same or of different governments? 
And note that while the ‘‘stolen horse” has really been 
bought, at however much below his value by the alien 
landlords, another that you overlook and that runs 
over hundreds of millions of acres was never bought, 
otherwise than by the fees paid to legislators for their 
grant, unofficially and scandalously. Moreover, the 
aliens at least pay taxes, while the railroad companies, 
withholding their grants from poor settlers in view of 
rise of values, are exempt from taxes on them, tle 
settler, after paying them a first tribute on his home- 
stead, being the first to pay tax on it to government. 
Far from paying taxes, the greater monopolists have 
eaten the taxes levied upon labor, by subsidies in 
money from government. All this under pretext. of 


opening up the country by internal improvements, 


and when the roads are built and the land cultivated, 
the farmers are beggared by exorbitant freight rates. 
The bill against alien landlordry is good as far as it 
goes, but that is merely a beginning. As to ex post 
facto legislation and the sentimental objection to gov- 
ernment’s rueing its own acts—why should not repen- 
tance be as salutary for state sinners, as for individ- 
ual sinners? Practically to avow an injustice and an 
economic as well as ethical absurdity in its land policy, 
is the same in principle for congress, as it is for a 
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court to declare a writ of error in a previous decision. 
No new legislation is required, but simply to deny the 
use of the sheriff or the national forces in collecting 
‘rents or in extruding settlers from the monopolized 


tracts. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 
By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
V. 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Scores of domestic instances could be enumerated, 
which, although satisfactorily proving the reality of 
this faculty, have not that striking character, which 
interests and fixes the attention of the general reader. 
_The subsequent narrations will not be found wenting 
in this respect, being also examples of clairvoyant 
power. 

The attention of a clairvoyant had been drawn to 
the photograph of a gentleman, when with an insta- 
bility of thought, as if the visions flitted past momen- 
tarily and quickly, she dropped the subject under ex- 
amination and wandered off into a distant vision, which 
seemed to afford her great amusement. At length 
she exclaimed, ‘‘What a funny old quiz he is, he has 
got some rows of green peas growing under the snow 
And does not know he has them.” Questioning her 
more closely, I obtained a minute description of the 


l place in which they were, and also that there were 


five rows. I immediately wrote to this gentleman, 
who was living in France, at a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, requesting him to inform me what there 
was in his garden, at the spot indicated, and received 
an absolute confirmation of this wonderful faculty, in 
his answer: ‘‘The spot you described was covered 
with snow, and on sweeping it off, I found six rows of 
young peas, about two inches above the ground; it 
was an experiment by my gardner and I was not aware 
of it.” 

It will be noticed that there was a discrepancy in 
the number of the rows. There were in fact six in- 


"” stead of five, as stated by her, but I obtained the num- 


ber five with some difficulty. She appeared to count 
the rows several times and with some hesitation set- 
tied upon five. I have reason, knowing as I do all 
the antecedents and surrounding circumstances of this 
case, to regard it as one of the most exact proof I am 
acquainted with. The lady was an invalid confined 


‘to her bed and room for,many ‘months by an appa- 
- rently fatal illness and whom I visited daily during 
- that time as an intimate friend of the family; the gen- 


tleman of great literary and scientific attainments, 
occupying a distinguished official position in a foreign 
country; the gardner, who had sown the peas, an ig- 
norant, plodding fellow, with no thought for any other 
matter than his daily labor. Every source of error 
‘was guarded against by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, even to the additional corroboration of the 
snow on the ground when there was none where the 
the clairvoyant was, three hundred miles farther 
north. 

In order to satisfy myself as to any supposed influ- 
ence light might exert in these phenomena (hyper- 
acuity of vision), for at times there were indications 
that darkness was a favorable condition, I wrote to 
the late English consul for the Department of the 
Seine, where there was then no sub-marine telegraph, 
asking him to do at a given hour some most unusual 


. act in the dal-K, so that no suggestion of coincidence 


or sharp guessing would meet the case. Immediately 
after the act, he was to mail a letter with a statement 
of what he had done, and simultaneously the clair- 
voyant’s revelation was to be posted by me. At the 
exact moment appointed she replied to my question- 
ing that he must be an eccentric old gentleman, for 
she saw him in a dark, cold place, filled with cobwebs, 
walking about without his coat, with the picture of 
M — on his head, and that he always kept this pic- 
ture under loci and key.” I at once sent this state- 
ment off and duly received by mail the one expected, 
dated the same day and hour as mine, from which I 
quote: At the hour you designated I went into my 


wine cellar which is totally dark, and taking the 
miniature of M—— out of my writing case, placed it 


i cages See i 
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on my head, and walked up and down in my shirt- 
sleeves.” 

This gentleman having received such conclusive 

proof that the act he was doing was simultaneously 
perceived at so great a distance, became deeply inter- 
ested in the subject, and made many successful experi- 
ments. Amongst other things he inclosed a sealed 
note, to be put into the clairvoyant’s hands, with a 
view of testing her ability to decipher the contents. 
Placing it on top of her head, she asked for paper and 
pencil, wrote a letter of several lines in reply, ad- 
dressed it properly, and gave it to me to send. When 
the seal of the gentleman’s letter was broken, the an- 
swer was found to be as satisfactory and relevant as 
could be desired. 
I had parted one inclement afternoon from a friend 
whose health was not very good, with a promise on 
his part not to go out any more on that day, but to 
take dinner quietly in his hotel, and go to bed early. 
On my return home a distance of eight miles, I had 
occasion in the course of the evening to mesmerize a 
person, suffering from a severe attack of neuralgia, 
and who sometimes was exceedingly lucid. The 
anxiety in my mind, as to my friend’s comfort and 
health, impressed, I suppose, his image on the sensi- 
tive, for as soon as asleep she began to speak sharply 
of his folly in going out to dinner in such stormy 
weather, and with some degree of asperity, apparently 
because I entertained a different but unexpressed 
opinion. 

Fes, I tell you, he has gone out to dinner; you need 
not think he has not. He gota pressing invitation 
and he went. I saw him standing at the drawing 
room door, brushing his hair; what an odd place! 
He took the lady of the house down, and sits by her; 
they are talking about the Duke of Wellington. A 
yellow lady sits on his other side. The master of the 
house is there, but I do not know his name.” She 
then gave a minute description of the host's personal 
appearance, which J omit, and some other particulars 
not verified. One of the chief points of her state- 


ment, that my friend did go out to dine was fully es- 


tablished, against all probability and my surest con- 
viction to the contrary, by a letter I received the fol- 
lowing day: ‘‘After you left me, I could not avoid 
going out to dinner. I went to Sir J— H—’s, and my 
hair being so thin and falling about my face, making 
me look like a wild man, I smartened it up at the 
door of the drawing room with a small pocket brush, 
and mirabile dictu! H. saw me doing it. It is past 
belief. I did lead the lady of the house into dinner, 
and sat by her. Your yellow lady was on my left. 
The master of the house was there, and H.’s descrip- 
tion is fearfully exact. We talked a great deal about 
the Duke of Wellington. H.’s eye is on me and I 
must be careful how I walk. It is past all belief.” 
Neither the clairvoyant nor myself had ever heard of 
Sir J. H. or his family. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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_ FUNERAL CEREMONIES AND TRIBUTE TO HER 
WORTH. 


By J. Jay WATSON. 

The recent transition of this noble woman to a 
higher, holier and happier state of existence is an 
event of more than ordinary significance. Being the 
eldest of the famous Fox sisters, through whose 
mediumship the marvelous manifestations of spirit re- 


‘turn caused the most intense interest and inquiry, not 


only in America, but throughout the civilized world, 
the simple announcement of Mrs. Underhill’s death 
may well remind us all to pause and reflect. Innumer- 
able memories of the many bitter trials and sorrows 
to which the Fox. family were subjected during the 
early period of their strange and eventful experiences, 
come unbidden, and must strike a chord of sympathy 
in the heart of every unprejudiced human soul. Under 


the honest but searching scrutiny of such minds as 
Horace Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, John W. 
Edmonds, Professor S. B. Brittan, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
James A. Garfield, Robert Dale Owen, Isaac T. Hop- 
per, Governor N. P. Tallmadge, John E. Robinson, 


new dispensation. 


Professor Agassiz, Professor Mapes, Professor Hors- 
ford, William M. Thackeray (the novelist), Robert 
Chambers, E. W. Capron, Jacob G. Cuyler, Dr. John 
F. Gray, Dr. A. D. Wilson, and hundreds of other 
men and women of that period, the Fox sisters passed. 
through the various and trying ordeals, abundantly 
proving their honesty of purpose and causing many 
of their learned and skeptical investigators 10 become 
firm believers and defenders of the new light and the 
The beautiful prayer and dis- 
course by Mrs. Helen J. T. Brigham at the obse- 
quies, and the affecting solemnity of the occasion 
will long be remembered by a large number of mourn- 
ers and friends present. At the conclusion of Mrs. 
Brigham’s beautiful and touching discourse, Handel's 
exalted musical inspiration, Angels ever bright and 
fair,” was rendered by Mrs. Louise Vescelius Sheldon 
with such prayerful and tender pathos as to draw 
copious tears from the eyes of many of her sympathetic 
listeners. This beautiful composition was indeed a 
fitting close to the sacred and impressive ceremonies. 


AT GREENWOOD. 


Mrs. Underhill was laid to rest in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, by the side of her sainted mother whom she 
loved so tenderly, on Wednesday, 5th inst. <A beauti- 
ful cross, and crown of flowers, was placed at the head 
of her grave. The day was charming and serene, and 
the beautiful sun shed a bright halo over the great 
“city of the dead.” Many relatives and friends fol- 
lowed the remains of the dear one to their final rest- 
ing place. Mrs. Underhill’s generous nature, and 
many kindly acts toward the weary and friendless 
during her long and useful life need hardly be com- 
mented upon here, for they were a marked character- 
istic in her earthly pilgrimage. Henry Ward Beecher 
frequently said that “the true way to be happy in this 
world, was to make others happy,” and the greatest 
aim of this good woman's life was to carry out this 
divine injunction to the letter. The poor and needy 
were never turned from her hospitable door empty 


handed, and her great sympathetic heart constantly 


went out to the suffering children of earth. As a con- 
sistent Spiritualist, she remained steadfast and firm in 
her faith. The mottoes of her daily life were . Listen 


to the small voice within, and obey its dictates.” «Do | 


not unto others that you would not have others do 
unto you.” Worship where your conscience (not 
pride) leads you, and you need not fear to meet your 
God.” Many happy weeks and months have been 
spent by myself and family at the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Underhill, who have been among our 
most intimate friends for many long years. Mrs. Un- 
derhill was ever ready to demunstrate through her 
mediumship the palpable assurance of a glorious im- 
mortality. In her many labors of love forthe afflicted, 
she has been constantly seconded by her noble and 
generous-hearted husband. Mrs. Underhill will be 
greatly missed in her home, and by a large circle of 
devoted and tried frinds. 
remarks than by quoting from a beautiful letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. Pauline W. Davis, of Providence, R. I., 
to Mrs. Underhill. She writes as follows: ‘Deeply 
as Jam interested in the new philosophy, of which 
you are a chosen teacher, still am I more interested 
in you, as a woman, a woman whose heart is alive to 
all that is good and great, and that has been purified 
by high love.” 


FUNERAL DISCOURSE BY MRS. HELEN J. T. BRIGHAM, 
OVER THE REMAINS OF MRS. A. LEAH UNDERHSILL. ` 
[Phonographically reported by W. S. Rogers.] 

l PRAYER. 


O, thou who art at all times with us, whose hand ex- 
presses infinite tenderness and care, and fatherhood and 
motherhood blended in one! we would have thoughts of 


thee come to us to-night, bringing light through all our 


shadows, abundant Strength through all our weariness 
and weakness. O, God, thou whose light makes beauti- 
ful the world, thou whose love is the light over us, com- 
fort, instruct us, for we need thee now. We bring to thee, 
in our prayer, all the hunger and thirst of our spirifual 
nature, all the longing, all the weariness, all the doubt, 
and all the trouble, and we bless thee in the clear light of 
thy love and care; and, lo, even while we pray, we are 
strengthened, and uplifted, and answered. Our Father! 
in the midst of sorrow, we yet have the rejoicing that we 
bring to thee our earnest thanks, that thy love is perfect. 
We thank thee, that whatever men may think of thee, 
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however they may stumble and be mistaken in striving to 
know thee who art infinite and changeless in thy love and 
_goodness, by thy every law humanity grows upward and 

- sunward, and the shadows melt away, and we learn that 
thou art love, and we trust in thee who art the spirit of 
truth, the giver of all truth. And when from time to 
time there comes amid the darkness some helper, some 
guide, some hand to lift the lighted torch amid the gloom, 
we thank thee, for thou art the love and the light that 
makes these things possible. O, Spirit of Truth, we may 
still apprehend thee. We may stumble in thy way, we 
may doubt, misunderstand and misinterpret, yet, stead- 
fast and sure stands the truth, and we thank thee that it 
is so. 

O, our Father! while human hearts are grieving, while 
shadow. pain, and sorrow lie darkly upon so many assem- 
-bled here to-night, yet through all our night of sorrow 
the great, bright stars are shining and there is a silvery 
radiance that glides through the darkness, and rests upon 
us where we are. We thank thee that we know thou didst 
give a little child to the earth. We thank thee for the 
love that sustained and sheltered her, for the love that 
nourished and developed her; and we thank thee for the 
maidenhood and womanhood; for the love in the wife and 
the mother; for the daughter, for the sister, for the friend. 
And, O, our Father! now that this friend is gone from 
the weariness, gone from the storms of the world that are 
lashed on every hill; gone from the turbulent ocean of 

sorrow. whose murmuring was always in her ears; now 
that she stands in the clear and cloudless light, O, Father! 
for the life and liberty, and the, peace and happiness 
which she has found; for the work she has done which 
brings the light of blessed truth to those who sat in dark- 
ness for the beautiful dispensation of immortal life that 
she was;sttong to bring, and steadfast and unswerving to 
keep before the eyes of the world. For all this we thank 
thee, O Spirit of Truth. In those days, when to speak of 
this beautiful truth which gave to her her strength and 
glory, was to incur derision; when, in those days to as- 
sert that heaven and earth were blended, and that mortals 
ould receive messages from their unseen friends was only 
o call forth criticism and bitter scorn—she stood strong 
and secure as an oak stands amid the storms of winter. 

O, our Father! for the hand, small as it was, and frail 
as it was,—the hand, cold and nerveless to-night,—the 
hand which helped to open the great door, to unlock the 
great mystery to those who are longing, hungering, 

.mourning—for this, O, God! we thank thee. We thank 
thee, that in those days, when the light which she helped 
to bring was seen by multitudes instead of a few, that in 

those days when she stood firmly by this beautiful truth 
which she felt, and knew, and lived, day by day—for this 
strength, for this loyalty, for this purity and honesty of 
purpose in the woman, in the medium, for all this, O God 
ef love, and God of truth, we thank thee. 

And now that her night is ended, and her day has 
dawned upon the eternal “hill now that she has gone as a 
visible presence from those who love her so tenderly and 
so dearly, from the many that she has won with her love 
and generosity, O, Father! for the beautiful welcome that 

has been given her at the home invisible, shall we not 
thank thee? There have been words of gladness, sweet 
words, happy greeting. There has been a great and sweet 
surprise in the wonderful light, the light that has no 
equal on the face of this broad earth. For all the beauty 
that she now sees, O, God, we thank thee. 

And now, O Father, help us; help those whom she has 
helped. She was always quick to respond to the cry of 
the needy; her sympathy was always ready to aid those 
who were in trouble; her tears were as quick to flow as 
April clouds to shed their rain, over the sorrows of others. 
And O Father! from that beautiful land where she lives 
with millions of angels standing in the light, we pray that 
the same love and helpfulness downflowing from that 
land may be felt, may be accepted here to-night. There 
are many here to-night who need this comfort, O, Father, 
make them receptive of it, make their natures plastic to 
receive it, open the eyes of the spirit, open the windows 
of the soul that this light may shine in; and, O, Father! 
we trust in thee, lead us, guide us; let thy angels strengthen 
and comfort us all. now and forever. Amen. 

ADDRESS. 


Death shall be swallowed up in victory.” This is 

an old saying which is an instance of that wonderful 

inspiration which is over all the world, Now is 

brought to pass the saying, Death shall be swaliowed 

up in victory.” Oh death where is thy sting? O 
grave where is thy victory?” 

There are some words of comfort that we could re- 
call,.many that come flowing back to us like the ghosts 
of swéet music from the hills forever green and bathed 
in light, and beyond our yearning mortal sight. But 
among those echoing words there are none which can 
express so perfectly to us as those we have quoted— 
Now, indeed, is brought to pass the saying, Death 
shall be swallowed up in victory.” 

Friends, you have come from many: places—from 
homes where the name of our sister was a household 
word. Did you ever go to her house before when you 
had not received from her a loving welcome? How 
ready she was to reach out her hand to greet you. 
How quick the smile sprang with the light in her face; 

-how warm were those friendly, kindly words of greet- 
ing so dear and so familiar to the memory of all. You 
have come here to-night, and there, with the crown 
at the head, and strongly significant, the cross also, 
is a quiet sleeper. But she whom you love is not 
there; it is only as the slumber that lies like a bene- 
-. diction of peace on the tired face. And when you 
_ lodk at that casket, and the wearied dust that occupies 


it, we would have you remember that our friend is 


Simply gone out of it, and that she lives never 80 


you choose to call them—your possessions. 


truly, never so really, as to-night; and she has spoken 
the words of welcome to you, but you did not hear 
them. She has smiled upon you with such angelic 
sweetness as you never saw on the worn, tired face, 
but you saw not the light of that smile. 

And friends, though you call her dead, she is living 
and comes as truly as any soul can come; and remem- 
ber, Now is come to pass the saying, Death shall be 
swallowed up in victory.” Friends, do you know 
what this life is? Do you know what death is? These 
garments you are wearing are only yours, not you. 
They are the shells; or robes, or houses, whatever 
You are 
interwoven in the very fibers of this body, but the 
body is not you. And when you look upon the faces 
assembled to-night, you are looking only upon the 
veil which one-half reveals and one-half conceals the 
love of your friends. Here upon this earth you are 
placed to fulfill a mission, to learn a lesson. Do you 
not know that this is not your home? That it is not 
the abiding place? That day after day, and year 
after year, you are building a house that you shall 
find in the other land? It is built of thoughts and 
motives; it is built of words; and day after day you 
are weaving, thread by thread, thought by thought, 
the robes that you shall find waiting for you in the 
life invisible to you to-night. And sooner or later 
this change which has come to our friend so suddenly, 
and with signs and warnings partly unnoticed or mis- 
understood—this change will come to you all. It will 
come swiftly; it will come soon to some of you; it 
will come lingeringly to some, but it is on its way. 
No, you are on your way to meet it. It is not a dread- 
ful thing; it is not a fearful thing, this change you 
call death. It is only an opening of the door, and 
passing out of the shadows into the light, to that 
sweet and glorious splendor that lies beyond this ves- 
tibule of toil as you are wont to call it. And so day 
by day, as you are here learning your lessons, it is wise 
that you should stop and consider what this life really 
is—this life that men call death. When the night 
ends, the day is beginning; when the bud uncloses, 
the rose blossoms; when the chrysalis is broken, the 
butterfly wafts itself in the light, shakes its wet wings, 
and dries them in the sunshine and soars away. Is 
that death? No; that is a natural change, an evolu- 
tion, an outgrowth. And friends, if death is not the 
birth of the spirit, then science halts and stumbles at 
this point. But if death is birth; if it is the dawn of 
the day; if it is the breaking of the chrysalis, then it 
is but one link in this long chain of evidence, in this 
one great chain of evolution and progression. 

Friends, why shall we stop to ask for evidence and in- 
dications and suggestions of immortal life? Why should 
we speak of intuitions, and of longings for another 
world? Why should we speak of the strength of the 
pure affection which will not lie down in the dust of 
the grave? Why should we bring to you texts of 
scripture? Why should we tell you stories of the 
angels of the olden days who came to the seers, and 
patriarchs, and disciples? Why should we tell you of 
these things? There is here to-day in your mind a 
name. It is the name of one whose life work shines 
as bright as the brightest star in the heavens—the 
work of demonstrating immortal life. 

Friends, when you think of our dear sister, Leah Fox 
Underhill, the name itself has a sound which seems to 
carry with it something to the affections, something 
to the intellect, assuring us by these demonstrations 
of immortal life; and then we remember that we do 
not need to search and glean in the fields of philosophy, 
and science, and history, to show you the reality of 
life. We can think of her as still living. We can 
trace the path backward. And you come with us in 
your thoughts till you find the time when those raps 
sounded as though the angels had said, we seck ad- 
mittance, and we will not be set aside, we will not be 
denied. We know that this woman has stood before 
the wise and the learned; she has stood before men 
who were proud of their intellect and attainments; 
her powers have been carefully scrutinized, and she 
has given, to all these questions, the clear, straight- 
forward answers that demonstrated immortality. She 
did not shrink as some mediums from exhibition, she 
did not hide beyond false conditions, she did not stand 
before the world saying, I dare not let this light shine, 
but she let it shine; she held the torch when its glow 
and glory shone in tears, in tears that blinded he 
sight. Oh, brave, faithful, living worker, brave 
heart, silent now. Oh, brave in purpose, strong and 
vivid, and intense, in the spiritual life! Webring you 
homage; we bring you greeting; for, you were the one 
who demonstrated life after death, who demonstrated 
the power of the invisible over the visible; you were 
the one who gave to the world proofs that spirit is all 
potent, and that it thrills matter, and communicates 
through matter. Oh, brave, loyal, spiritual worker, 
we lay at your feet this crown of our loving remem- 
brance, our loving gratitude; and why should we need 
to seek for proofs of immortal life when you have given 
them so full and so perfect. 

When we think of her, we remember the bitter 
waters that flowed to her feet, we remember the in- 
gratitude that gathered around her; and then the pur- 
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pose, like the purpose that stirred the saintly. souls of 
old lives beyond the.shadow, and we say, Father 
forgive them, for they know not ‘what they do.” 
Friends. Now is brought to pass the saying, Death 
shall be swallowed up in victory.” 

Of what are you thinking, as you gather nere to- 
night? First her powers to bring spiritual light. 
Lou were thinking of them all of these later years 
when as part of this home made bright and beaufiful 
with love and welcome, and singing birds, and green 
leaves, and fragrant flowers, she lived and welcomed 
you. Those loving hands were reaching out to the 
aged and the poor; always ready to give, always ready 
to help, always thinking of the needs of others. Those 
loving hands were stretched out to little children. She 
folded them in her arms, she kissed them, she loved: 
them. And friends se gave a mother’s care to the 
motherless. She has ‘helped others; she has led them 
along the pathway of life to manhood and womanhood, 
and given of her possessions to bless them. Her life 
has gone out to all classes. _Back over the. land. that 


there comes a presence, strange 1 to you; not 
strange if you could see it; and we remember one who 
was a ‘‘Sojourner,”* and one whose name was dear, 
and we know that, years ago, she gave to her ‘loving 
welcome. She cast her not out, she thought not of 
the sable-hued brow and cheek, she only thought of 
the purpose, and gave her welcome. 

Friends, you who come here, remember. the. kindly 
deeds that characterized this life, how this heart was 
filled to overflowing with blossoms that graced her 
pathway, flowers that grew from the very soil of the 
human heart of love and sympathy; how her home 
was open to so many; how her ready sympathy flowed 
out toso many. Friends, how beautiful these words 
are, ‘‘Death shall be swallowed up in victory.” 

What has she found? Her friends. There are 
names we might speak, the names of men and names 
of women that are dear to us in memory and in revèr- 


ence; and she has spoken these names, she has seen 


the old familiar faces, she has clasped the hands of 
welcome friends in the better land, and the old life of 
trouble, pain and weariness, and advancing years, is 
left behind her. Oh, loving sister, loving friend, Iov- 
ing wife, heaven is indeed brighter to-night, because 
it has one more kind heart dwelling therein. 

Among those who have loved her, among the names 
of statesmen, among the names of men who haye 
helped shape the very character of our country itself, 
among the names of poets and teachers, we might 
speak of one, yes, more than one; but of one espe- 
cially, whose young, sweet life flowed away like a 
Strain of sweet music in a land where music is the 
eternal language. f And she has stood by the dear 
boy, and she has clasped his hand, and said, I have 
come from those who mourn and grieve, and I am 
sure your father, your mother, all, your dear ones 
are seeing more light than -they have seen, and I 
know it will not be very long when we shall all be to- 
gether.” And so, friends, to-night, the message that 
we bring you is one of love, and congratulation. for 
the one who has left the night behind her forever, and 
who stands on the morning shore, who stands beneath 
the peace that can never, never fade away. 

Friends, when you take your last look at that face 
that lies so pallid and so pathetic there with the last 
shadow of pain, say to yourself, that is not your friend; 
that is not Leah; that is only the garment that is cast 
off. She will not need it any more. She stands, 
strong and young and free, and with a state of spirit, 
of character, she could not have in that poor, tired 
body among the troubled surroundings of earth. And 
when we think this we will comfort our grieving, we 
will dry our tears, and say, you have found the vic- 
tory. «O, death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory?“ 

Friends, you are now spirits; and though vou are 
wearing these garments of the body of lowly hue the 
world you call the invisible is all around you like the 
atmosphere. Oh, hearts sad and burdened,.if we only 
could draw aside the curtain and let you see the be- 
yond, you would know these things. Between these 
rooms a thin curtain is drawn, between this room and 
that there hangs a curtain of lace, but just beyond 
there are green leaves and flowers and birds. f And, 
oh friends, between you and the beautiful where the 
birds are not asleep, between you and the beautiful 
beyond where the flowers are all in bloom, there is a 


* “Sojourner” Truth, a well known and patriotic old 
colored woman, a staunch supporter of the American 
Union, and a personal friend of Abraham Lincoln, spent 
several months at Mrs. Underhill's home, where she was 
made happy and contented in her-declining years. She 
died at the advanced age (so stated) of 107 years. © 


+Emmons Hamlia Watson, the gifted young musician, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Jay Watson, who passed from 
earth to heaven, January 15, 1890, at the age of nineteen 
years and ten months, and in whose rare musical genius 
Mrs. Underhill took a warm personal interest. 


ł Mrs. Underhill’s beautiful aviary of birds, flowers, 
and tropical plants. 
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curtain hanging; would that you could draw it aside. 


But we can not, but angels’ fingers will do this for you 
if you are only willing. And so friends shall we say 
good-night? No, let us changeit. Good-night is the 


stem of the rose of thorns that pain our fingers as we 


hold it, but, lo, upon this stem uplifted is the rose, 
and that rose is the good-morning for our friend. For 
all the sad and troubled ones may the peace of God 


come, the benediction of heaven, the clear light of the 


truth. For the dear companion whom she loved so 
deeply and who has so nobly aided her in her work, 
faithfully standing by her through years of care and 
pain and trial—for this companion we would only say, 
there will be light, there will be strength, there will 
be recognition When the mists have rolled away.” 
For the dear ones who have made the light of the 
home, we have only these words of kind sympathy, of 
sweetest and tenderest love; for those who have called 
her sister, and who have found her a sister not alone 
in name, always ready to forgive, always ready to do, 
always ready to help them, when the night of this 
mourning seems deepest and darkest, we only say, 
look up and think of her where she is at rest and at 
peace, and then say, ‘‘Now, indeed, is the saying 
brought to pass, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


Mrs. Brigham improvised some verses appropriate 
to the occasion, after the recitation of which she con- 


cluded the services wich these words: 


And now, O Father, may thy blessing rest upon us 
who so steadily need it; upon the suffering companion, 
weak and weary; upon these dear ones she has cared 
for and loved; upon these friends whose love follows 
her over into the land where sheisto-night. May thy 
blessing give us strength, and truth, and peace, until 


all shall realize that there is no death, but that which 


seems so is . Swallowed up in victory.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
By Hon. A. H. DaILEY. 


So many weeks have elapsed since the publication 
of my last letter in THE JOURNAL that an explanatory 
word to those of your readers who have perused my 
European letters seems proper. When my wife and I 
left America we went to regain impaired health, and 
anticipated that the ocean voyage and European travel 


2. would more speedily effect that result than proved to 
a be the case.: We found that the fatigue of travel, the 


weariness of sight seeing, and the changes of diet 
we were subject to did not benefit us; and the exertion 
of letter writing was often too great to be safely en- 
gaged in. Therefore I have been obliged to defer 
until more recuperated before resuming my corres- 
pondence. Before I close these letters, I shall en- 
deavor to give to such of your readers as may antici- 


pate traveling in Europe some valuable suggestions 


from our own experiences which will be profitable to 
them in many ways if heeded. 

We found the journey from Berlin to Dresden short 
and pleasant, and Dresden itself a beautiful and thriv- 
ing city of which the Germans may well be proud. 
The River Elbe flows through the town, which is 
crossed by several tine bridges, and mountains of con- 
siderable hight look down upon the city and surround- 
ing country. The valley between these mountains 
and high hills is wide and exceedingly fertile, and the 
approaches to Dresden are through miles of rich 
farms and villas; the high hills and even the moun- 


_ tains are occupied by the wealthy, where they have 


made themselves homes of great elegance. In the 
vicinity of Dresden we found the first appearances of 
any considerable grape culture since leaving the 
Rhine. There has been so much written of Dresden, 
and the character of the place is so well known that 
any lengthy description is unnecessary now. The 
great galleries of art have a fame that is world wide. 


Here are collected many of the greatest works ever 
produced by man, representing the characters and 


scenes around which so much of human interest has 
been centered for nearly two thousand years. They 
are gazed upon year after year by many thousands 
of people, with ‘strangely contrasting emotions. It 
is a study not devoid of interest to observe the effect 
produced upon the mindsof different people when 
they enter the great museums of art in the cities of 
Europe. Those accustomed to such places are at 
once known by the cool and critical manner in which 
they commence the task before them. If a person has 
never undertaken the careful examination and study 


of an extensive gallery of pictures he will not compre- 


hend its exhausting nature until he has done so; then 
he will come to regard this kind of work as of the 
most wearing character, both to mind and body. Two 
hours a day is all that any person should devote to 
this department of sightseeing. I have seen persons 
subject to brain troubles, thrown completely off their 
balance when brought before striking figures and re- 
presentations on canvas. Of course these are ex- 
ceptional cases, but they serve to indicate the nature 
of the task in visiting such places. But there are per- 
sons who rush through these places stopping for a 


ley of the Rhine. 
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moment only, before the most conspicuous pieces, 
whose brains never tire at hing, for reasons which 
I need not suggest. Occasionally we observed peas- 
ants from the surrounding(country who for the first 
time in their lives were ushered into the rooms con- 
taining these great collections here they beheld the 
representations of the naked and half-nude forms of 
goddesses, nymphs and satyrs. Their blushes and con- 
fusion greatly excited our sympathy and amusement. 
Hats and aprons were fumbled, and their eyes wander- 
ing from place to place as if seeking for a retreat under 
the shadows of some friendly landscape. Sometimes 
I have thought that I detected a greenish hue in a 
maiden’s eye, when her attendant lover lingered too 
long or cast too many sidewise glances at the ex- 
quisite form of a reclining Venus. That these repre- 
sentations of the highest types of female beauty 
should force a sigh from the hearts of those upon 
whom nature has not been so lavish in her mouldings 
is quite natural. 

Oftentimes the religious tendencies of the visitor are 
shown by the attitude assumed before some of the 
sacred representations. They clearly evince a feeling 
that through the picture they are carried beyond the 
canvas and pigment to the being represented, 
before whom the soul commands obeisance and the 
hinges of the knee are made to bend. The original 
of the famous Madonna by Rapheal continues to oc- 
cupy a room by itself, and here hundreds of thousands 
come each year and stand uncovered in the presence 
of this masterpiece of human art. Superstitious and 
imaginative persons are often heard to say that they 
have seen the eyes of the Virgin move, and cherubs’ 
faces peer through the aura around the forms, where 
in fact the great artist has pictured with wonderful 
skill numerous spiritual faces, which careful scrutiny 
only detects. 

Of course we visited the Grand Cathedral on a Sab- 
bath morning and listened to the charming music for 
which it is so famous. The organ isa grand instru- 
ment, and the choir fully worthy of its great reputa- 
tion. One feature of the service was exceptionally fine, 
and that the reading by the priest. Those who have 
attended Catholic services understand the opportunity 
often embraced by the priest, to render his part in a 
musical voice very effectively. In this instance the 
voice of the priest (I know not his name), surpassed 
in richness and melody any voice from the choir, and 
filled the vast edifice with musical utterances I have 
never heard surpassed from the altar. 

The zoölogical garden and park deserve a visit from 
all travelers. We made the acquaintance of a lady at 
the zoölogical garden who delights in her attentions 
to the most ferocious of the wild animals, and they in 
turn reciprocate with kind looks, and submit them- 
selves to be petted and caressed by her, when they 
would tear and mangle any other hand extended to 
them. A stranger seeing her project her hand into 
the cage of a restless spitting panther barely escaped 
a blow from his paw for presuming to put his hand 
upon her arm, thinking to rescue her from dan er. 
She showed us two lurge white bears, which were born 
of two black bears in another cage since their cap- 
ture. Dresden is the home of many Americans who 
enjoy the climate and the facilities for studying art 
and the German language. 

From Dresden we took a day train to the ancient 
and historica) city of Prague. The railroad follows 
the course of the River Elbe for most of the way, and 
the scenery is picturesque and pleasing. The river 
has worn its channel between frowning hills of sand- 
stone, and through long periods of time wind and 
water have been busy in cutting and curving accord- 
ing to their own freaks, until grotesque forms, stately 
columns, mock castles and towers stand out in im- 
pressive prominence from the hills and mountains on 
either side. Vineyards alone were wanting to convey 
the impression that we were again traversing the val- 
I was soon struck with the appear- 
ance of large crucifixes standing in the most conspicu- 
ous places where they could be readily observed by 
the traveler for many miles. When we came where 
the valley widened we found them at road crossings, 
in the open fields and in numerous secluded . places. 
We were told that the people, who are mainly Catho- 
lic, in their religious fervor not only maintain these 
numerous crosses as a part of the performance of a 
religious duty, but, ifa man has been murdered or 
fallen dead at a particular place, that a cross is at 
once thus erected and maintained, to purify and exalt 
the influences of the locality, and in any place where 
anything cf a ghost-like nature has occurred, a cross 
is placed to banish the spectre. The erecting of the 
cross ia attended with considerable ceremony, and it 
is customary for a priest to officiate, and by his great 
powers and the assistance he invokes, he puts to flight 
the demoniacal influences, if such there be, or releases 
from its imprisonment any unfortunate spirit, whose 
deeds have become as self-wrought chains with which 
he is held to the place of his sin in the tortures of an 
eternal nightmare to his soul. How much of this is 
mere superstition, and how much is possible and true, 
those who read: must determine for themselves. 


‘These countries are full of old castles, ruined towns, 
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and crumbling habitations, and legends strange and 
interesting attach to nearly all. Were the ghost 
stories repeated a thousand times, and handed down 
from generation to generation in these countries, col- 
lected and collated, they would make an immense 
library of themselves, but of course the knowing and 
wise would pronounce this. vast aecumulation of 
tales valueless testimony to establish the fact that 
man has a soul that may manifest itself after death to 
mortais yet living. 

Some years ago I was assigned, much against my 
wishes, by the court to defend from the charge of 
murder a young man who had deliberately sharpened 
a large knife, called upon a young German woman 
with whom he was in love, and because she had re- 
fused to marry him, plunged this knife into her heart. 
Upon the trial a young man, a lawyer, gave testimony. 
Many months afterwards he accosted me in a court 
room, and made himself known. I had quite for- 
gotten him. His object, he said, in speaking to me 
was to relate an unpleasant experience he had had 
during a recent visit to some relations in England. 
He said he knew I was a Spiritualist, but that he had 
himself been an utter disbeliever in the possibility of 
a soul’s return to earth so as to manifest itself, until 
the occurrence he then related. When in England he 
was given lodgings by his relations in a large room, 
entirely by himself, in a stone mansion several hun- 
dred yearsold. In the night he was awakened by 
the apparently heavy breathing of a person near him 
in the room. He was. startled, and he listened intently, 
and the breathing became momentarily more distinct 
and labored. He held his breath to be sure that he 
could not be mistaken, and found the sound not only 
more distinct, but apparently approaching him more 
closely. He would have leaped from his bed and 
lighted a candle, but this unpleasant sound was be- 
tween him and the candle. Seeing no way of escape 
and feeling his hair rising, he plunged beneath the 
clothing of his bed and waited for day. In the morn- 
ing he accused his cousins, two young Iadies, of hav- 
ing made him the subject of a practical joke, which 
they strenuously denied, but exchanged significant 
glances with each other. After he had related his. 
night's experience, they informed him that they had 
hesitated about giving him that room, but were obliged | 
to do so, as they then had no other at their disposal; 
that the room had the reputation of being haunted, © 
and that others who had occupied it had had simiiar 
experiences; and that over a hundred years ago a 
murder had been committed there, and they showed 
him what were said to be blood stains upon the floor 
beside the bed. 

The other is an incident related to me by Mrs: 
Emma Hardinge Britten, and relates to the dealings 
by Catholics with cases of obsession. Many years 
ago while she was lecturing in Cincinnati, a young 
girl in Covington, Kentucky, was said to be sorely 
afflicted by an evil-disposed spirit, and, the family be- 
ing Catholic, had at last applied to the sisters con- 
nected with a convent to use their powers to exorcise - 
this spirit. It was at the close of a Sunday lecture, 
and Mrs. Britten was being conveyed in a coach across 
the bridge over the Ohio river to Covington, where 
she was to dine, and while crossing met the sisters 
with the young girl going to the convent. As they ap- 
proached, Mrs. Britten clairvoyantly saw this spirit 
dancing in a rage before the young girl, and yet re- 
pelled by the presence of the sisters and the spirits 
attendant upon them. The horses attached to Mrs. 
Britten’s coach reared in the air and became nearly 
unmanageable through fright, evidently observing the 
same midair antics attracting the attention of Mrs. 
Britten. The young girl was soon restored from the 
effects of the unpleasant domination of the spirits. 


Professor G. Stanley Hall in a recent address, re- 
ported in the Christian Register, said: ‘‘Telepathy” 
is a word which has been invented to describe the 
mysterious influence that enables people to communi- 
cate with each other when at a distance. The autom- 
aton of certain people is extremely susceptible. I 
have had a subject who will read large letters a foot 
long through seven thicknesses of cotton cloth. I 
can see through but one thickness, or sometimes two. 
It used to be thought that the passage of an impres- 
sion over a foot of nerve fibre was instantaneous. 
Scientific experiments have now proved that exact 
measurements may be taken, and we know the time 
that it takes the sensation of a prick on the end of a 
finger to pass up to the brain and to react. There is 
no mental act yet proven to be independent of time. 
This, again, is of therapeutic value, because it serves 
as an index of certain forms of disease. In the same 
address Professor Hall observed: Nota single work 
that man has ever accomplished could have been done 
without the aid of muscles. Here we have to deal 
with a tissue more accessible than the tissue of the 
brain. There is perhaps no emotion or thought that 
is not expressed through the muscles somewhere. It 
is possible that the law holds within certain limits 
that every act of the soul is reflected in muscular | 
action. Tbis is the secret of muscle reading. It is 
impossible for us to know a thing and n not show it. 
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Have you heard of the Valley of Babyland, 
The realm where the dear little darlings stay 
Till the kind storks go, as all men know, 
And oh, so tenderly bring them away? 
The paths are winding and past all finding 
By all save the storks, who understand 
The gates and highways and intricate by-ways 
That lead to Babyland. 


All over the Valley of Babyland 
Sweet flowers bloom in the soft green moss, 
And under the ferns fair, and under the plants 
. there 
Lie little heads like spools of floss. 
With a soothing number the river of slumber 
Flows o'er a bedway of silver sand. 


And angels are keeping watch o'er the sleeping 


Babes of Babyland. 


The path to the Valley of Babyland 
Only the kingly, kind storks know; 
If they fly over mountains or wade through foun- 
tians, 
No man sees them come and go. 


But an angel maybe, who guards some baby, 


Or a fairy, perhaps, with her magic wand, 
Brings them straightway to the wonderful gate- 
way 
That leads to Babyland. 


And there, in the Valley of Babyland, 
Under the mosses and leaves and ferns, 

Like an unfleged starling they find the darling 
For whom the heart of a mother yearns; = 

And they lift him lightly and snug him tightly— E 
In feathers soft as a lady’s hand, 

And off with a rockaway step they walk away 

Out of Babyland. 


As they go from the Valley of Babyland 
Forth into the world of the great unrest, 


Sometimes weeping he wakes from sleeping 


Before he reaches the mother's breast 
Ah, how she blesses him, how she caresses him, 
Bonniest bird in the bright home band 
That o'er land and water the kind stork brought 
her 
From far-off Babyland. 
-—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


In one of the wards of the University 
Hospital of Baltimore there lies and suffers 
—if she be not already mercifully dead 
a charred and ghastly wreck of humanity 


. that-was a healthy, happy woman twodays 


ago. The Press commends the case of this 
woman, Mrs. Rebecca Goldstein, to the 
attention of those higkly scientific persons 
who contend that the :aaternal instinct is 
dying out in these modern days. The 
night before last Mrs. Goldstein and her 
husband awoke to find the lower portion of 
their home a mass of flames. Awakening 
their children they rushed to the roof. The 
alarm had already been given and the fire 
companies were at hand. Ladders were 
promptly raised to the roof. Four of the 
family were handed to the firemen when 
the mother made the agonizing discovery 
that the fifth and youngest child had been 


left behind in the excitement. 


Tearing herself away from the hands of 
the firemen who sought to force her to de- 
scend the ladder, Mrs. Goldstein plunged 
down into the blazing furnace beneath. 
The fire caught her hair, her face, her 
hands, herclothing. It flashed in her eyes 
and she breathed it. It curled about her 
form and her flesh crisped and blackened. 
But she did not falter. Snatching the child 
from the floor, she caught it up, and 
throwing about it a shawl, dashed back 
with it through the wall of flames to the 
roof again. She saved the child, but she 
spent her own life in doing it. What she 
did the other mothers of America would 
do as unhesitatingly. There are a host of 
ways in which a mother may risk her life 
to save her child. And there is not one 
mother in a hundred who would once stop 


‘to think of her own peril in such an emer- |. 


gencx. The wise ones may preach if they 


will: but mother love is as powerful to-day 


as ever. Without it the doom of our civili- 
zation would be swift and sure. 


Mr. R. S. Hawker had a theory that 
there was an atmosphere which surrounded 
men, imperceptible to the senses, which 
was the vehicle of spirit, in which angels 
and devils moved, and which vibrated with 

iritual influences, affecting the soul. 
Every passion man felt, set this ether 
trembling, and made itself felt throughout 
the spiritual world. A sensation of love, 
or anger, or jealousy, felt by one man, was 
like a stone thrown into a pool, and it sent 
ripples throughout the spiritual universe, 


, which touched and communicated itself to 


“| Choate, 


every spiritual being. Some mortal men 
having a highly refined ‘soul, were as con- 
scious of these pulsations as disembodicd 
beings; but the majority are so numbed 
in their spiritual part as to make no re- 
sponse to these movements. He pointed 
out that photography has brought to light 
and taken cognizance of a chemical ele- 
ment in the sun’s rays of which none for- 
merly knew anything, but the existence of 
which is now proved; so m like manner 
was there a spiritual element in the atmos- 
phere of which science could give no ac- 
count, as its action could only be registered 
by the soul of man, which answered to the 
calms and storms in it, as the barometer to 
the atmosphere, and the films of gold leaf 
in the magnometer to the commotions of 
the magnetic wave. Haring Gould’s Vicar 
of Morwenstow. 


Over 1,500 of the most prominent women 
in New York City have joined hands and 
‘pledged themselves to do all in their pewer 
to make their male friends vote and work 
for the People’s Municipal League ticket. 
They have not been invited to work for the 
reform movement. They have gone at it 
from pure love of good municipal govern- 
ment and a desire to aid in the overthrow 
of corrupt Tammany Hall. America has 
never seen anything like this movement 
before. England has hed for years its 
Primrose League and its Liberal League 

orwomen in politics, but it was reserved 

-for the women of New York who are ap- 
palled- by the evil in Tammany’s adminis- 
‘tration to inaugurate the fashion in this 
country. On the membership roll may be 
found such names as these: Mrs. J. H. 
Mrs. C. Fairchild, Mrs. W. W. 
Whitney, Mrs. J. F. Kernochan, Mrs. S.V. 
R. Cruger, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. S. 
S. McClure, Mrs. Jenness Miller, Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Mrs. D. S. Appleton, and Mrs. Ella D. 
Clymer. 


At the meeting of the St. Louis Bar as- 
sociation in memory of Justice Miller, Miss 
Phoebe Couzins, speaking of the dead 
judge's part three years before in the crea- 
tion of herself a United States. Marshal, 
said: Comprehending that the situation 
was one of sore trial to me, he leaned for- 
ward with most cordial approval on his 
smiling face, while the oath was being ad- 
ministered, and at the close, with a grace- 
ful wave of his hand, he placed all listeners 
en\rapport with the court by saying: And 
now, Mistress Marshal, I hope you will 
have no occasion to hang a man during 
your administration of office.” Ina prized 
lgtter to me, he says: While you were 
not permitted to fill out the full tenure of 
your father’s term, let us congratulate our- 
se sin bie that we have established a precedent 

ich, sooner.or later, must be recognized 
by ali. Even now other courts are admit- 
ting women to official pusitions, and it can 
not be long before the principle will be 
acknowledged by all.” 


An exchange says that it is not generally 
known, perhaps, that the golden rod is one 
of the most dangerous plants known to 
botanists, and no one who picks the flowers 
should allow them to remain over night in 
their room. Underneath their golden beauty 
there lurks a deadly poison. If they are 
allowed to stand in a room two or three 
days they become dry, and a fluffy powder- 
like substance which the flower produces, 
begins to decay, and is sent through the 
rooms. in the form of an imperceptible 
powder, which is inhaled by the occupants, 
irritating the throat, producing sneezing, 
and making the limbs feel as though bur- 
dened by a heavy weight. In some re- 
spects the symptoms are not unlike those 
of la grippe. Several cases of severe sick- 
ness have resulted from this sort of poison- 
ing, and lovers of the state flower should 
be careful to see that there are none in 
their rooms when they retire. 


In the course of a brief address at the 


Burlington School for Girls last month, 


when Mr. Gladstone distributed the prizes 
he said: Well, ladies, you who belong 
to the favored half of the human race. 
enormous changes have taken place in 
your position, not only in your actual, but 
also in your prospective positions as mem- 
bers of society.- It is almost terrible to 
look back upon the state of women sixty 
years ago, upon the manner in which they 
were viewed by the law, and the-scanty 
provision made for their welfare, and the 
gross injustice, the flagrant injustice, the 
shameful injustice to which in certain par- 
ticulars they weresubjected. Great changes 
have taken place, and still- greater, I will 
not say are impending, but are much dis- 
cussed. 


Miss J dd ᷣ ⁰ w ⁵⁵⁵ Mics Eile eoa “Ue TTT. Gladstone, ‘the daughter. of 
the statesman, is described. by one who has 
met her as an exceedingly original person 
who resembles her father and has his vi- 
tality. If she were introduced as Miss 
Brown of Chicago, Boston people would 
pronounce her shocking, ‘the typical 
Western person, who must be sat upon and 
silenced. But her big nature and splendid 
vitality would drown their little criticisms 
and when they found her to be Miss Glad- 
stone they wouid pronounce her a glorious 
creature.” 


Twenty damsels of knowledge“ recently 
got up a debate upon the subject, Which 
one of our notable living Americans has 
shown himself to be the possessor of the 
greatest intellect?” After writing down 
one hundred names, placing them in a box, 
and then taking one out at a time and dis- 
cussing each ‘successive individual, the 
choice finally rested upon Thomas A. 
Edison. 


Elizabeth Coms ock, the aged Quaker 
preacher, now living at Union Springs, N. 
„ has visited during her lifetime 122,000 
prisoners, 195,000 sick and wounded soldiers 
and 85,000 inmates of almshouses on both 
sides of the water. 


The first number of a new weekly peri- 
odical, called Mistress and Maid, has just 
been published in London. Its abject i is to 
find good servants for employers and good 
places for servants. 


THE BANNERS PET HARD HIT. 


Ex-convict W. R. Colby, known in the 
Texas Penitentiary as No. 4273, a con- 
firmed criminal and of late the special ad- 
miration of Luther Colby of the Ban- 
ner of Light, has come before the public 
once more in a way likely to increase his 
difficulties in robbing people. The Boston 
Herald of November 7th devoted over three 
columns to Colby’s history and exposed 
one of his many tricks in simulating spirit. 
presence. The Herald republished the 
greater part of THE JOURNAL’s exposé of 
August 4th, 1888, together with some sub- 
sequent events in the life of the villain. As 
long ago as May 2, 1885, THE JOURNAL 
published W. R. Colby as a trickster and 
dead beat. We finally drove him out of 
Chicago, and he brought up in San Fran- 
cisco where he was received with open arms 
and profuse hospitality by J. J. Owen, . 
itor of The Golden Gate. By his plausible 
methods and Owen’s strong endorsemnets 
Colby soon ingratiated himself into the 
confidence and sympathy of Pacific Coast 
Spiritualists—or people calling themselves 
Spiritualists. He was in clover; nothing 
was too good for him. Made a director of 
a camp meeting and ordained as a minister, 
he was in high feather with the faithful, 
and spending their money at the gaming 
table with the recklessness of one who felt 
his supply was limitless. THE JouRNAL 
had been quietly but industriously follow- 
ing a blind trail leading from W. R. Colby 
to Parson Raines, a Baptist preacher who 
robbed a mail car in Texas while holding 
a revival. At last, after years of labor in 
securing the proofs, THE JOURNAL came 
out with the facts and traced the fellow's 
career down to his assumption of the dig- 
nity of camp director, preacher and protégé 
of The Golden Gate. Consistent with his 
previous course, Mr. Owen still continued 
to befriend the gambler, mountebank and 
robber. The columnsof The Golden Gate 
were open to and used by Colby to deny 
THE JOURNAL'S statements and.to work up 
additional sympathy for the poor perse- 
cuted medium.” Mr.Owen freely drew from 
his exhaustless oleomargarine storehouse 
and his lachrymose depot to build affect- 
ing editorials in defense of the victim of 
TRE JOURNAL’s ‘‘persecution.” The Chron- 
ticle, of San Francisco, published a long 
dispatch from Chicago giving the sub- 
stance of ‘THE JoURNAL’s exposé. Colby 
at once brought suit against The Ohronicle 
for 8100, 000. Whereupon Mr. De Young 
telegraphed and wrote us as to whether 
our allegations could be substantiated. We 


replied by assuring him we never made as- 
sertions we could not prove, and zent him 
the data on which to found his defense: 

A great daily does not stop at expense when 
necessary to its defense. Mr. De Young at 
once arranged to have John F. Lipphard, 

whose mail car had been robbed by Colby, 
and others from Texas who could identify 
the criminal, come to. San Francisco. 
These witnesses identified Colby as Par- 
son Raines; whereupon Owen's pet sud - 
denly left the city and has since been on 
the tramp After varying vicissitudes and 
experiences, dne of which was traveling 
through Kansas last spring in partnership 
with Eliza Ann Wells—Henry J. Newton's 
quondam star—Colby turned up at Onset 
Camp last summer, where he soon became 
popular, and aided A. B. Richmond in 
manufacturing sympathy for himself and 
W. E. Reid, who was then, and is now, 
doing time in the Detroit house of cor- 
rection. Luther Colby was spending 
the summer at Onset, where the sup- 
ply of counterfeit spirits was abundant 
enough to satisfy his morbid tastes and 
vitiated understanding. 

Naturally Colby the veteran editor was 
hypnotized by Colby the veteran blackleg. 
Such a result was inevitable, and people 
should not be too hard on the ancient fraud 
defender, for his constitutional weakness 
of mind makes him the prey of every de- 
signing schemer. In The Banner of Light 
for August 2d, Editor Colby speaks of his 
new found friend thus: 

Last week the report of Onset Bay Camp. 
contained an account of a remarkably suc- 
cessful séance for independent slate-writing 
held at the auditorium by Dr. W. R. Colby. 
We met the Doctor subsequent to the meet; 
ing, and when we shook hands with him 
we saw at once that he was possessed of 
mediumistic power to a great extent. We. 
were about to.explain to him that we were, 
pleased to see among the names of spirits 
written that of an old friend of ours from. 


Amesbury: á 


once Mary Webster,” the correct name. 
How could it have been possible for him— 
a stranger in this locality—to have, unaided 
by unseen monitors, selected this name at 
once from the large number so indiscrimin- 
ad inscribed on the slate above referred 


Editor Colby forgets that the stranger“ 


Webster” had been more than once chron- 
| icled as an old friend of ours from Ames- 
bury. He forgets that the mail robber 
and pseudo-medium had traveled with Eliza 
Ann Wells who knew all’ about Mary 
Webster.” Editor Colby’s ‘unseen moni- 
tors” had evidently gone blue-fishing when 
he penned that experience Indeed, it is 
an open question where Editor Colby’s 


vacation and their-place taken by some of 
those diabolical fellows, of whom it is well 
known he stands in mortal terror. - 

Of course Editor Colby knew the record 
of his latest medial find. He knew of THE 
JOoURNAL’s repeated exposures of the man, 
and of the identification of Medium Colby- 
with Mail-robber Raines by the Chrontcle’s 
witnesses in San Francisco, but all this 
weighed not a feather. Editor Colby knew 
his contemporary of The Golden Gate had 
been forced, most reluctantly, to acknowl- 
edge that he had made a fool of himself in 
the case, but this did not deter Editor Colby 
from enacting the same role on the Atlantic 
coast that The Golden Gate man had filled 
on the Pacific. Editor Colby encouraged 
his namesake, and when the latter assaulted 
Mr. John Curtis, a gentlemanly old man of 
seventy years, and struck him in the face, 
all because his victim knew too much of his 
career, Editor Colby had no word of cen- 
sure for the brutal act, but hugged his pet 
still closer. After camp W. R. Colby. was 
announced in The Banner as a medium and 


lecturer, located in Boston and. prepared to 


supply the spiritual wants of New England 
seekers, 


and. dd say: A lady from dur 
town’ — when he, himself, called out at 


He was reoeived with eclat ate 80 


could read the papers and that Mary 


‘unseen monitors“ are not always on - a 
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cial gatherings of the truly faithful and all 
was going on swimmingly. A patronage- 
compelling card was issued reading thus: 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUMS. 
; W. R. COLBY, 
INDEPENDENT SLATE WRITER, 


—: AND :— 
TEST MEDIUM. 
` a 


Lectures and Platform Tests. Will Answer Calls 
for Funerals. 


443.SHAWMUT AVE., Boston, Mass. 


Just as things had been adjusted for a 
` profitable winter's campaign, with the help 
of The Banner of Light, Nemesis, bearing 
the form of The Herald, swooped down 
upon Editor Colby's Colby and pricked his 
bloated pretensions, leaving only a grin- 
ning skeleton for the wondermongerers to 
gorge themselves upon. Both the Colbys 
found themselves in the soup; a soup so 
thin that even the perverted tastes of the 
Boston medio-maniacs rejected it. 
J. Frank Baxter, Sidney Dean, Mrs. 
Lillie, Mrs. Brigham and all you respect- 
able, law-abiding lecturers and representa- 
tives, how do you enjoy having Parson 
Raines foisted upon the same platform with 
yourselves? Are you overflowing with 
gratitude to the editor of The Banner of 


ate adventurer to a place beside you as a 
teacher of the beautiful and saving phi- 
losophy of Spiritualism? Are you proud 
of your company? With the aid of this 
dissipated gambler and thief, don’t you 
feel as though you could administer conso- 
lation to mourners and portray the beati- 
-tudes of the loved ones gone before with 
greater power than ever? Of course you 
must; and you will no doubt all be de- 
lighted to have your praises sung on the 
same page with those of W. R. Colby in 
the deur old Banner” in its next issue, or 
—~——-as-soon thereafter as opportunity offers. 
Charity you know “‘covereth a multitude 
. d “of sins”; and The Banner hath charity, — 
l if that is what you call it,—so fall into 
) line and „help the veteran editor of the 
oldest Spiritualist paper on earth” to boom 
5 the blacklegs and criminals who desire to 
sit beside you on the rostrum and to take 
the greater share of the loaves and fishes. 
It isn’t pleasant at first, but then you have 
been used to it for many years, and you 
must not disgruntle the veteran editor now 
that he is so hyper-sensitive and explosive 
it might be fatal. Besides, you wouldn't 
feel at home if you had a clean platform and 
your cheeks ceased to mantle with shame 
at the company forced upon you by Editor 
Colby; you wouldn’t be getting the dis- 
| cipline necessary to fit you for that next 
` embodiment, when with the two Colbys and 
| other worthies you can help to rule a race 
E where only love and charity dwell and 
E j where all the creature comforts are material- 
7 
L 


ized by the slightest exercise of the will. 


_A friend writes: I met Rev. B., a Pres- 
byterian minister, on the cars on his way, 
) with others, to an annual meeting. I gave 
him a seat, and he began to talk of the 
church. I informed him that I was a 
1 Spiritualist. He listened half the time. 
ö so he must be an exceptional man for a 
preacher. He admitted that the church 
made a mistake when it refused to enter- 
tain the new inspiration, and that he would 
be glad to see us all back and in har- 
a mony; that he had never read much on the 
, subject of hypnotism until lately, but was 
po now much interested. It is astonishing 
' how much these same preachers can admit 
; when it does not interfere with their inter- 
ests. Itold him of the Society for Psychic 
Research and its branches, and mentioned 
many names of eminent men connected 
swith it, and its work in France, Germany, 
England and the United States. He had 
never heard of it. See how circumscribed 
the reading of a Presbyterian minister 
may be, 


Light for helping this criminal and desper- 


THERE IS NO GOOD, IF NO EVIL. 


To THE Eprror; As Mr. Lecky says, 
argument has small power to convince so 
long as an opposing predisposition remains; 
and when that opposing predisposition is 
fostered by association and vocation, the 


| force of argument is reduced toa minimum. 


But to some who are not obsessed with 
false idea, a statement of its counter trath 


may be welcome and beneficial. 


If there is such a thing as healing, 
whether by the agency of matter or spirit, 
there is something wrong that has to be 
righted, and that wrong we call evil in 

opposition to the healing agency and its 
effect, health, which we call good. If the 
evil is only seeming, such seeming is evil. 
It is painful, injurious, and sometimes de- 
grading; and for these reasons we seek to 
escape from it. If the evil is only seeming, 
its removal is only seeming; so that the 
whole process is only one of delusion, 
which is not always the case. To define 
evil as good or only seeming evil does not 
always remove evil or its evil seeming. 

Besides, the evil is always as real as the 
good, so long as it lasts. Both of them are 
states of consciousness, or modes of mind 
as thinking, feeling subject. Even error 
and delusion are real errors and delusions, 
and are as really mental states as their op- 
posites. Evil is not a reality as a distinct 
entity existing apart from some conscious 
subject. But neither is good. There is 
no good or evil except in consciousness 
and relative to conscious subjects. My 
sorrow and joy are both equally me, as 


states of my own being or mind or con- 


scious self. If the sorrow is changed - into 
joy, or the joy replaced by sorrow, it is a 
change in the real condition of my real 
mind; and it makes no difference whether 
the sorrow is caused by error or truth, it is 
equally real, and so the joy may have a 
delusive cause, but it is perfectly real as a 
part of my mind. 

No other reality is known to us but these; 
conscious states and their subject. Tø 
give a new definition to a word, and hen 
to build everything in the heavens and 
earth on that, is a process worthy of the 
worst metaphysics of the dark ages. To 
dogmatically define the real as the eternal 
assumes everything, and more than every- 
thing. It makes everything unreal that is 
not eternal. Then everything that we 
know or ever can know is unreal; for all 


the knowable is phenomenal and that is 
The eternal 


ever changing, and must be. 
itself must undergo eternal change. else it 
can do nothing; for to do is to change and 
to generate change, and all changes are ot 
the modes of the essential being of that 
which changes; and so the eternal is unreal, 
being changeful, or the unreal and change- 
ful are the eternal. 

The sum of the truth on the subject is 
that good and evil, matter and spirit are 
known as conscious states, and as such are 
equally real, but that we hope there is an 
eternal good and that all evil is transient, 
and that mental healing and spirit healing 
are helping to increase the good and 
diminish the evil. W. I. GILL. 


FOR THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCH ER. 


To tHe Epitor: I regard the follow- 
ing account as worthy the attention of the 
psychic ‘investigator. The data are from 
the lips of Dr. C. W. Stone, Salina, Kans., 
and are in every way worthy of credence. 

The subject is the apparition of a sui- 
cide, Benjamin Hart, who hanged himself 
in his stable in Harrison county, Ohio, 
about the middle of August, 1867. His 
apparition appeared at the same time to 
75 oe between Oscoda and Au Sable, 

ic 

The Doctor, being at that time in Au 
Sable, was on his way to Oscoda to visit a 
patient. He had crossed the Au Sable 
river and had entered the beautiful Pine 
Arbor extending some fifty yards beyond 
the bridge in the direction of Oscoda. The 
tops of the trees met gratefully above, 
forming a deep, dense shade through which 
was passing a delightful, cool breeze. 
Hearing a rustling noise over his head, he 
looked up and saw in distinct outline the 
body of Benjamin Hart suspended by a 
rope attached to the rafters of a stable, the 
rafters apparently being wedged into the 
branches of the trees for support. The 
apparition was in the dying siruggles of 
one hanging, the legs and arms jerking 
violently. The Doctor watched the appa- 
sition until the struggles ceased, when it 
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| vanished. He looked at his watch, and 


noted the time of day, 4 o’clock p. m.. in 
his memorandum book. 

Two weeks after, he received a letter 
from his mother, living in Perry county, 
Ohio, who at its close incidentally re- 
marked that she had heard that Uncle 
Ben.-Hart had committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself in his stable. The Doctor at 
once replied, asking for particulars as to 
the day and hour the deed was done. An 
answer came giving the dates correspond- 
ing to the record in the Doctor’s memoran- 
dum book. 

Dr. Stone is not a believerin apparitions. 
The relation between him and the de- 
ceased was hostile. The duration of the 
apparition seemingly was from ten to fif- 
teen minutes; it could not have been less 
than five minutes. The thick, dense shade 
seemed to favor the conditions for the ap- 
pearance of the apparition,which, coming 
and going, was heralded by a rustling 
noise in the branches. 

I have taken the pains to gather and 
present the facts in the matter. Dr. Stone 
will be glad to furnish additional informa- 
tion, 1f thereby the mystery—to him—can 
be cleared up. His address is Salina, 
Kansas. W. O. PIERCE. 


NOTES FROM HAVERHILL AND 
VICINITY. 


To THE Epitor: The cause of Spirit- 
ualism is progressing in the Old Bay State 
in a remarkable degree. In tbe first place, 
the people are seeking, looking, investi- 
gating in a thinking and active way, and 
in their investigations they are using a fair 
amount of reason. It really appears as 
though they were getting over and done 
with the idea that everything that appears 
at acabinet window is pure spirit and not to 
bequestioned. The sitter is beginning to 
have just courage enough to want to know 
if what seems to be there, is really there, 
and the showman is requested to impart 
the important knowledge. This, of course, 
is asking too much, and the result is a 
change of base, progress, as will be seen by 
noting late advertisements here in the East. 
To heal the body and mind is certainly a 
long step in advance of the one-dollar-a- 
Chair show business, and, as such, we can 
well feel to take courage, believing that the 
one spark of goodness so long covered up 
by the depravity of greed and gain will, in 
good time, develop into a truer and more 
hopeful manhood and womanhood. 

The First Spiritualist Society of this city 
are holding regular Sunday meetings in 
Red Man's hall. On Sunday, November 
1st, Mrs. Sarah A. Byrnes gave two power- 
ful lectures upon the uses of Spiritualism 
at the present day. The audiences, though 
not large, were appreciative, and gave the 
speaker their undivided attention. Mrs. 
E. C. Kimball, of Lawrence, Mass., occu- 
pied the same platform Sunday, October 
26. As a platfurm test medium, Mrs. 
Kimball is doing good work, growing bet- 
ter every year; some of the delineations 
upon that occasion were accepted as very 
remarkable. The society is dividing the 
time between regular lectures and phenom- 
enal work, thus trying to reach all classes. 
Professor A. E. Carpenter was in Haver- 
hill during the last week in October in 
Music hall, giving lectures and experi- 
ments in hypnotism to crowded houses. 
He gave some really grand talks during the 
week, standing upon the same platform 
and in the same hall where he spoke for the 
Spiritualists more than twenty years ago. 
His utterances are frll of the fire of inspira- 
tion, dealing with the science of life and 
right living, coupled with experiments that 
when viewed from a scientific standpoint 
were really marvelous, and also very pleas- 
ing when viewed from the mirthful side. 

W. W. CURRIER. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN HYPNOTISM. 


To THE Eprrox: Sometime ago, there 
appeared a statement in THE JOURNAL to 
the effect that the Society for Psychical 
Research had sent to its members a circular 
which, in its reference to hypnotism, read 
as follows; 

“It is tolerably certain that a healthy 
Englishman or Englishwoman can not, in 
the first instance, be hypnotized without 
his or her full knowledge and consent.” I 
will relate a personal experience which I 
think will refute that statement. I trust 
that what Iam about to say will throw 
more or less light upon what yet remains 
mysterious. I think it must be ten years 
since, when one Sunday I was walking 
near Paine Hall“ rather undecided where 
to go. All at once, without observing the 
notice on the door, I ascended the stairs to 
the hall and saw a man upon the platform 
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with a cane in his hand. seemingly pointing 
at the audience. I had never seer any one 
hypnotized and knew nothing of it. I did 
not know that man, nor what he was talk- 
ing about, for in a moment I -began to feel 
strangely and to have a desire to go to the 
man. I felt that I must either go out of 
the hall or go to the speaker. I made 
every effort to resist, then lost all con- 


‘sciousness of what took place. The first I 


knew I found myself by the side of the 
speaker, and heard him say: ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, this lady is a stranger to me, 
and I am quite sure she has not seen me 
before, but as soon as I saw her come in at 
the door I was sure she could be affected, I 


was not disappointed, although she fought 


me obstinately.” 

Then I began to feel very awkward, and 
was almost weeping with mortification, 
when my sister Alice who has controlled 
me for years took possession of me and led 
me out of the hall. I was told afterwards 
that I walked upon the platform, climbing 
up the front instead of going up the steps 
at the end, and did whatever I was told, to 
the amusement of the audience. The 
speaker was Prof. A. E. Carpenter, and I 
rejoice to learn that people are beginning 
to set a proper value upon him as a scien- 
tific man and a true, earnest worker, I 
had a call from him the following day, he 
having learned my whereabouts and name. 
We agreed totry some experiments, such 
as his fixing his mind upon me when ab- 
sent, and I naming the dayand hour. In- 
variably, his dates would correspond with 
mine. For instance I was at the piano busy 
with my lesson one day, when all at once 
my arms fell by my side, and I seemed to 
be in a sort of a half dream; it only lasted 
an instant, when I was fully myself. I 
looked at the clock, noted the time on 
paper. and in a few days Prof. Carpenter 
called at the door to show me a slip of 
paper which exactly corresponded with 
that I had written. At my request, he dis- 
continued the experiments, after we were 
fully satisfied that he could influence me 
at a distance. Let me add this, that at the 
time I was compelled to go upon the plat- 
form wholly subject tothe will of Prof. 
Carpenter, I was a perfectly healthy wo- 
man, and I am an English woman. 

Mrs. JENNIE E. POTTER. | 

Boston, Nov. Ist. 


RUFUS ELMER. 
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To THE Epitor: In THe JOURNAL of. 


October 25, my esteemed friend, Herman 
Snow, calls attention to the distinguished, 
able,early advocate of Spiritualism, Rufus 
Elmer, of Springfield, Mass., well known 
in the early days of our work of propa- 
gation as the ‘‘Lion of the tribeof Judah.” 
He was a large business man in Spring- 
field, and he boldly defended the unpopu- 
lar doctrine which he knew to be true.“ It 
was at his house I met D. D. Home, whose 
name then was Hulme, and witnessed his 


mediumistic power that was wonderful? 


The first time I went to Brother Elmer’s to 
stop I reached his home early in the even- 
ing, and after tea he told me they had a 
select circle, composed of himself and wife, 
Dr.Gardner, Angeline Munn, the medium, 
and a few others; and that the strict orders 
from the spirits were to let no one in. I 
told him to leave me in the kitchen and not 
let any one know I was there, which he 
did. As soon as they were seated the raps 
called for the alphabet and spelled out 
“call the stranger in’’—the. first any one 
except Mr. and Mrs. Elmer knew J] was 
there. We had one of those old-fashioned 
good times. WARREN CHASE. 
COBDEN, ILL. 


THE WHISTLING SPIRIT. 


To THE EDITOR: In the town of P. lived 
a young gentleman who had the habit, 
when he visited two young ladies at 
their home, which he did very often, of 
going up the walk from the street and 
whistling a merry peculiar air by which 
the ladies always knew that he was 
coming. Time passed on, and one of the 
ladies moved to New Mexico. 
man wenttoa distant city, and was acci- 
dentally drowned. The lady in New 
Mexico one day heard his peculiar whistle 
as she had often heard itin P. She was 
surprised and delighted, but no young man 
came up the walk. It was afterwards as- 
certained that he was drowned about the 
time on the same day that was heard the 
characteristic whistling. K. E. A. 


The reception given by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Frank Baxter, at Chelsea, Mass., Monday 


evening, the 10th instant, the occasion be-: 


ing the celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 


niversary of their wedding, was a brilliant 
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affair, so THE JOURNAL is informed by one 


who had the pleasure of being present. 
While the popular lecturer and his amiable 
wife only thought to mark the event by a 
social reunion, with no desire or expecta- 
tion that the affair would assume a com- 
“mercial aspect, yet friends from all sections 
of the country insisted upon sending or 
carrying in person some token of good witl. 
Over fifty presents in silver and gold, some 
of them of large value, were tendered, be- 
side china and cut glass, ornaments, books 
and bouquets in great profusion. The 
Boston Ladies’ Aid Society presented Mrs. 
Baxter a splendid chair of antique oak of 
unique design and richly upholstered, as a 
token of esteem for their sister member 
and former secretary. 


hundred guests were entertained during 
the evening. Tue JourNAL hopes to 
chronicle the golden wedding of this 
couple; and those who desire to read that 
account, which will no doubt take a page 
or more, should be careful to keep their 
subscription paid in advance so as not to 
forget the event—-now some time ahead— 
and not to miss that number. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Walker Knowles, wife of 
George Knowles of Delphos, Kansas, passed 
to the higher life November Ist. Mrs. 
Knowles was prominent in all good works 
in her locality. She was one of the early 
mediums having many of the phases 


of mediumship, possessing healing and 


clairvoyant powers in a marked degree. 
She was a prominent member of the First 
Society of Spiritualists; also of the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps, and a daughter of Re- 
bekah, I. O. O. F. She will be greatly 
missed in Delphos. A beautiful tribute is 
paid Mrs. Knowles by her husband in the 
local paper. He closes by saying: Her 
accelerated upward life will be dated from 
her departure from this, the first day of 
November, 1890, at 4:30 a. m. Now if 
there is any reason why we should not 
mourn the departure of one so valued, it is 
because we know there is a brighter clime. 
where all her valued gifts and noble quali- 
ties can be better bestowed, and more fully 
appreciated. 


R. S. Perrin writes: I can not under- 
stand the disgust expressed by that 
Pioneer of Modern Spiritualism,” War- 
ten Chase, for the phenomena or ‘‘the 
accounts of spiritual phenomena.” Has 
he forgotten his carly experience? Could 
he have reached his present exalted plane 
without the ladder of phenomena or facts? 
As for myself and millions of others; we 
need to learn the alphabet before we can 
read. I can never tell you what faith I 
have obtained and attained by reading the 


accounts of the spiritual phenomena in 


your JOURNAL. 


Dr. R. Heber Newton retired to Garden 
City on Long Island some ten years ago on 
account of his health. He is now about to 
make New York his home again; it has 
been his field of labor during his years of 
suburban residence as our readers know. 
He says the return is experimental, and 
asks his parishioners to help him guard 
his strength by refraining from sending 
people to him with interesting schemes, 
and by respecting his hours of work. THE 
JOURNAL can sympathize with Brother 
Newton in these reasonable requests. 


The publisher spent last Saturday look- 


ing over his mail list and was surprised to 
find so many subscribers in arrears. While 


he is anxious for your continued patron- | 


age, and cordially invites your support, 
he does not desire to force THE JGURNAL 
into unwilling hands. If you like the 
paper, then help to support it by promptly 
paying up and renewing. If you don’t 


want the paper longer, square your account. 
and order it stopped. 


r 


Hundreds of letters. 


q i; . ev © ine Fo or 
.and telegrams were received, and several thus: ou are doing a grand work in 


i UR FLAG” PREMIUM. 
I have been some time looking for a 1 
meritorious new book to offer as an induce- ; 
ment to new and old subscribers. I was 
seeking one that should be of universal in- 
terest and permanent value. After reject- 
ing a hundred or more I selected Our 
Flag.” See advertisement elsewhere. Every 
patriotic American needs to be familiar 
with the information given in this book, 
and every parent should see to it that the 
children of the household master its con- 
tents. i 


Dr. M. L. Holbrook, of New York, 
whose name has become a household word 
as the publisher of books and periodicals | 
on health and other topics of vital interest, 
closes a business letter to THE JOURNAL 


J p oN STIPATION : 
i AND 
PER SICK HEADACHE 


"Fhe humble receive advantage. the he self 
“sufficient suffer loss” -i you will ` 


ecCoPvnionyroe 


it will pay a to use 


cleaning out the Augean stables of Spirit- 
ualism; what is left will be all the brighter, 
better and more effective for it. 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Bryant, secretary of 
the Sociologic Society of America, in a 
business letter writes: No paper comes to 
our office that is read with more interest 
than is THE RELIGIO -PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 


E. F. Harris: I appreciate the JouRNAL 
very much, and would be lost without its 
weekly visit. It is elevating to me, and 
has been the means of educating me to a 
higher understanding of this life and of 
the life to come. 


BEWARE or IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper .goods for Sapolio to . make a 
better profit. Eend back such articles, and insist upon. having gant 
what you ordered. 


— 


ENOCH MORGAM’S SONS CO., NEW YORE.. ` 


100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


Dyspepsia 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, “all gone“ feeling, bad taste, coated 
tongue, and irregularity of 

Distress the bowels. Dyspepsia does 


After requires ful attenti 

carefu ention, 
Eating and a remedy like Hood’s 
-© Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 

tion, creates a good ap- Sick 
petite, banishes headache, 
and refreshes the mind. Headache 
“I have been troubled with dyspepsia. I 
had but little appetite, and what I did eat 


distressed me, or did me 
Heart- ine good. After eating I 
burn vould have a faint or tired, 


all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 

spring I took Hood’s Sar- Sour 
eaparilla, which did me an Stomach 
immense amount of good. It eave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced.” 
GEORGE A. Pace, Watertown, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for £5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


IOO Doses One Dollar 


BILE BEANS 


little beans to the bot- 
rs Toor MALE are ye m A 00 : suit 
Price of either size, 26 cen convenients a SADE: 


ts per 
et 1 bd 3 
KISSING 22.2, 17; 2%.Photo-stavure, 


cents coppers or — A 
J. F. P, SMITH 
Makers of *‘Bile Beans. EP. 2. —— 


Tutt’s Pills 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 


A torpid liver deranges the whole Sye 
tom. nna produces 


Sick Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Rheu- 
matism, Sallow Skin and Piles.. 


There is no better remedy for these 
eommon diseases than Tutt’s Liver 


Pills, as a trial will prove. Price, 256. 1 


Sold Everywhere. 


not get well of itself. It 


Florence Oregon. 


—ů— 


A New Seaport, Lumbering, per cent. Will furnish their names if desired AN 


Coal, Salmon Fisheries, Agri- 
cultural, Fruit Growing and 
General Business Center. 


; = 
Splendid opening for a bank, HILL 8 MANUAL 


for general business, for lum- 


ber mills, for farming, and for | _Genvidwen cunvarsers for nhon? nmi she rae 


fruit growing. 


Money or time invested here 
now will bring quick, sure, and 
large returns. 


Full information mailed. 


Write to me for sample copy 
mailed free, of “The West,” the 
leading weekly paper of Flor- 
ence. Subscription price, $2.00 
per year; $1.00 for 6 months. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 


% Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a e stamp 


x LORD & THOMAS, 

> NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Society for Psychical 


Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the tary of the American Branch. 


or to the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, quate description of the Interesting contents of the 


‘investments, and we-will guarantee to do it again. 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 


During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 


this is the result of advertising. Send for fall in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO. 
Portland. Oregon. 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.” ey 

Would it make any difference to v 
it you knew of one that does not sayo- 
cate the doctrines of. everlasting punish. 
ment, vicarious atonement, aie 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
seves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
jowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 15 
righteousness and love in the world? 72 

One that does not fill its space with 5 i 
learned or ignorant discussjons of scrip- ¥ 


ture texts, but does give every week 32 E: 


eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current f 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
migut care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


T INITY JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
7 SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, 
ie - ASSISTANT Eb. ron. 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. e 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
173 Dearh ors street, Chicago- 


D. D. HOME. E 


His Life dnd Mission. 
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BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. r 


N {thin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- tS 


JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony | book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 


as possible; and a special appeal is made to those | given; it must be read before its importance can be — 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- realized. * = 
| istic belief. The work is a large Svo of 428 pages, printed from ` E i 


Applicants for Membership in the Soctety should large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 


address the Secretary. The Branch ls much in need | 


‘| of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 


pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 


and strongly bound tn cloth. The price put on tt is  -# 
less than value, but Mrs. Home ts desirous that this Ed 
work should have an extended reading in America - = 


Information concerning the Society can be obtained | pence the book wilt be “oiu. -iow 


from 
RICHARD HODGSON; LL.D. 
i Secretary for America, 
58 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


Price, $2.00; Gilt top, #2.25, postage free to Journa sy 
subscribers; to all others. 17 cents. . a = 

For sale, wholesale an ~etal! vy Jno. C. Busby 2 
Chicago, ; 


i 


Ly 412 | an 


Henry K. 


and Dr.. Richard Hodgson. 


= BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. I 
_ Report of the Statistics of Labor, Decem- 
ber; 1889. Boston: Wright & Potter 
Printing Company, state printers. Boston. 
1889. The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics was established in June, 1869. 
The first annual report was issued 
March, 1870, since which time a report has 
been issued every year, and the present 
volume forms the twentieth in the series. 
The present chief of the bureau is Horace 
G. Wadlin. His predecessors were Gen. 
Oliver and Col. Carroll D. 

Wright. This volume is of great value 
to those interested in industrial matters, 
for it contains a vast number of facts and 
figures as to the relation of wages to the 
cost of production, as to markets, trans- 
portation, imports, exports and competi- 
*tion, and in regard to the condition of em- 
ployes, growth of manufactures, weekly 
wages, daily working time, women in in- 
dustry, etc., in the State of Massachusetts. 


The Annual Statistics of Manufactures. 
1889. Wright & Potter: Boston. pp. 275. 
According to this carefully prepared work, 
issued by the Massachusetts Bureau, of 
Statistics of Labor, the average yearly 
earnings per individual without regard to 
sex or age, employed in forty-seven indus- 
tries represented, was 8413. 18 in 1888, and 
$419.17 in 1889. This average is without 
regard to sex or age. The range from the 
highest to the lowest average yearly earn- 
ings was from 8872. 14 to 8266.67 in 1888, 
and from 8744. 74 to 8305.44 in 1889. The 
higher earnings ruled in the industries de- 
manding greater skill and employing 
males chiefly, and the lower in factory in- 
dustries employing a large proportion of 
women girls and boys. 


A Mystic Society of Universal Row. By 
Marie Lesquoy Farrington, author of 
Facing the Sphinx.” The society referred 
to in the title of this pamphlet is the Theo- 
sophical Society, which, the author says, 
answers exactly the description given in 
the New York Sun: A hotbed of base and 
evil passions, strife, dissensions, selfish am- 
bition, envy, petty jealousy, etc.” Madame 
Blavatsky is severely criticized mainly in 
language quoted from Prof. Elliott Coues 
Mrs. Farring- 
ton thinks that since there are many occult 
works now extant, and the Theosophical 
Society assumes leadership of occult 
thought, and Madame Blavatsky the cen- 
sorship of the literature on the subject. the 
claims of the society and the censor should 


de carefully examined. She regards them 


as pretentious and false. 


The Prose Dramas of Henry Ibsen, Vol. II. 
New York: John W. Lovell & Co. 1890. 
pp. 520... Paper, 50 cts. This volume, the 


Sixth of the Lovell series of foreign litera- 


ture, contains the following dramas: The 
Lady from the Sea,” which sets forth the 
importance of woman’s personal freedom; 
An enemy of Society,” which shows how 
wealth and the forces of society help to 
make naturally honest men act dishonestly; 
“The Wild Duck” and The Young Men's 
League,” each of which has a lesson. 


Eastward, ora Buddhist Lover. Boston; 
J. G. Cnpples & Co. 1890. pp. 267. Cloth, 
$1.50 The Buddhist lover died after a 
series of strange adventures and experiences 
in many lands, and the woman was mar- 
ried by her early lover, who was the Budd- 
hist’s friend. There is a good deal of Spir- 
itualism mingled with occultism in the 
sory and it is brightly and interestingly 
told. : 


MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER NOT 


BEFORE MENTIONED. 


Century. (New York.) The twentieth 
anniversary of this popular monthly is 
celebrated with the November number. 
The contents are varied and exemplify 
what a magazine can do for its readers. 
The Old M.ster’s series has some exquisite 
engraving of L. Cole. The first Emigrant 
Train to California is the first of a series 
on the Gold Hunters. Another important 
series of papers is begun, an account of a 
journey through Thibet. How London is 
Governed is a timely contribution. l 

The North American Review. (New 
York.) Representative McKinley contri- 
butes an article which is grouped with five 
others under the head of What Congress 


has Done. The Ladies of the last Cæsars 


is a vivid account by Gail Hamilton. The 
Marquis of Lorne explains. the political sit- 
uation in Scotland. An interesting chap- 
ter of the reminiscence of the American 
rtrait painter, G. P. A. Healy, is given. 
ames Monro, C. B., explains the police 
-system of London, i 
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The Kindergarten. (Chicago.) Baroness 
von Marenholtz-Bulow’s masterly presenta- 
tion of ‘‘Froebel’s System” continues to hold 
the attention of thoughtful readers of The 
Kindergarten. Much space is given to the 
theme of Manual Training and the Nursery 
department is worthy of attention. 

The Home Maker. (New York.) This 
monthly is constantly increasing in favor 
and this month’s installment has much 
variety of thought. O Many vital questions 
are discussed by prominent writers and al- 
together it presents a pleasing appearance. 

The Jenness Miller Magazine. (New 
York.) Physical Culture, Woman and 
Plastic Art, Temperance in Food, Tapestry 
and Social Etiquette are some of the sub- 
jects treated this month. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery. (Bos- 
ton.) The usual short stories and illustra- 
tions will amuse the children. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Woman in the Case. Biogen Series, 
No. 6 By Elliott Coues. Occult Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. Price, 50 cents; Des- 
tiny, or A Commonplace Life. Mrs. R. E. 
Nelson. John B. Alden, New York; 
Civilization. An historical review of its 
elements. Charles Morris. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. Price, 2 Vols., $4.00; Hyp- 
notism. Theodore E. Schmauck. John 
B. Alden, New York. Price. 5 cents; Is 
this Your Son, My Lord? Helen H. Gar- 
dener. ‘Arena Pub. Co., Boston. Price, 
50 cents; Samantha Among the Brethren. 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. Price, $2.50; From an Old 
Love Letter. Irene Jerome. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston; S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chi- 
cago; Our Destiny and Codperative Com- 
monwealth. Laurence Gronlund, M. A. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, 50 cts. each. 


The Popular Science Monthly will make 


a new departure in 1891 by publishing a 
series of comprehensive and fully illustra- 
ted articles on The Development of Ameri- 
can Industries since Columbus. It has 
been announced that one of the features of 
the coming World’s Fair is to be a com- 
parison of the great manufactures of to- 
day with the condition of the same indus- 
tries at the discovery of America, and it is 
the design of these papers to describe the 
successive steps by which the distance be- 
tween those two stages has been passed 
over. The series begins in the issue for 
December, 1890 (the second number of Vol- 
ume Thirty-eight), with an account of the 
First Steps in Iron-Making in the colonies, 
written by Mr. W. F. Durfee, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The full Prospectus of the Monthly 


for the coming year will be printed in the | 


same number. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York, are the 
authorized publishers for America of Gen- 
eral Booth's In Darkest England and the 
Way Out.” The book is an octavo of over 
300 pages; cloth. Price, $1.50. Orders 
received at the office of TRR RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Clean as a whistle 
—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that 
you want left. Itcleans house 
with half the work; it does 
your washing while you wait. 
Pearline is a harmless powder. 
It is hard to waste it, easy to 
use it, but difficult to do with- 


out it. 
Beware of imitations, 209 J. MES PYLE, N. v. 


Catarrh Cured 
ONE CENT! 


Nov. 22, 1890. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the 
means Of s certain cure before it is too late. This you can easily do at an expense of one cent for a 


„ by sending your name and address to 


rof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 


FREE, by return mall, a copy of the original receipt for preparing the best and surest remedy ever 
eo 


discovered for the cur 


Catarrh in all its various stages. Over one million cases of this dreadful, 


disgusting, and often-times fatal disease have been cured permanently during the past five years by the use 


of this medicine. 
of Consumption. 


Write to-da 
DO NOT D 


Prof. J. A. LAWR 


for this FREE recipe. Its timely use may save you from the death toils 
LAY longer, if you desire a speedy aud permanent cure: A 
NCE, 88 


ddress 
Warren, Street, New York. 


Sleeplessness Cured. 


1 glad to testify that I used Pastor Koe. 
nig’s Nerve Tonio fy tha — pa success for 
sleeplessness, believe that really a great 
relief for suffering humanity. 


Pastor. 
St. Severin, Keyierton P. O., Pa. 
A Can. Minister’s Experience. 


St. Paulin, P. Qub. Can. Feb. 10, 1890. 
Iam happy to give this testimonial gs to the 
excellency of Pastor s Nerve Tonio.” 
duo ta fle e cian at dase tends 
use this remedy a radical change wr R 


z considerit en 
cious and proper to cure all nervous 
other cases depending from the game 
J. E. LAFLECHE, Pastor. 
Our Pamphlet for safterers of nervous di- 
seases will be sent free to rny address, and 
poor patients can also obtain this medicine 


free of charge from us. 

This remedy has been 88 by the Reverend 
Pastor Keenig, of Fort Wayne, Ind., for the past 
ten years, and is now under his direc’ 


tion by. the 
KOENIG MEDICINE CO., 
80 Wes. en, cor. Cinten St., CHICAGO, ILE, 
“OLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Price 4 ner Bottle. 6 Bottles for $5. 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 
ys 


For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Debility, 
Wasting Diseases and Scrofulous 
Humors. 


TO CON SUMPTIVES.—Wilbor's Cod-liver Oil and 
Phosphates has now been before the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and apprecia- 
tion. This could not be the case unless the prepara- 
tion was of high intrinsic value. The combination of 
the Phosphates with pure Cod-liver Oil, as prepared. 
by Dr. Wilbor, bas produced a new phase in the treat- 
ment of Consumption and all diseases of the Lungs. 


creat: 

Cod-liver Oil when taken without Phosphates. 

the regular faculty. Sold by the pro- 
B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and by 

ts. 


CAP A CP OP ———— 


EMULSIO! 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


in its First Stages. 


Be sure you geothe genuine. 


25 


SF OP COP CAT 


SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM. 


From now until November 30, 
1890, the Publisher of 


Ahe Religio-Philosophical Journal 


Will offer as a Premium for 
Subscribers, on terms herein- 
below set forth, a Fresh, New 
and Valuable Book, bound in 
cloth and retailing rapidly at 
One Dollar. 
volume is 


OUR FLAG. 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 


Including the reason to be of the design, the colors 


and their position, mystic interpretation, together 
with selections eloquent, patriotic and poetical. 


This book, as the title suggests, is one concerning 
the American Flag. The philanthropic and patriotic 
key-note from which it is written is very well an- 
nounced in the dedication which is as follows: 


TO EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO LOVES 
OUR FLAG AS THE EMBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE; WHO HAILS THE STARS AND STRIPES 
AS THE HOPE OF ALL WHO SUFFER AND THE 
DREAD OF ALL WHO WRONG WHO REVERES 
THE RED, WHITE AKD BLUE AS THE SYMBOL 
OF ASPIRATION, INTELLIGENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY WHICH WILL IN DUE TIME ESTABLISH 
AND MAINTAIN THE UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF MAN THIS LITTLE BOOK IS BY THE 
AUTHOR FRATERNALLY DEDICATED. 

This work as a history of the Stars and Stripes,“ 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 


pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged tha. 


the whole story is told in a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings of the colors and the de- 
signs of the Star Spangled Banner“ are beautifully 
brought out; andin this new departure every one 
will be much interested; and most readers will be in- 
structed. ' 


The selections of patriotic, eloquent and poetical . 


sayings concerning the flag are numerous and 
beautiful. : 
The work is embellished- with 29 Illustrations 


three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 


and United States ensigns. . 


The book is compiled by Robert Allen Campbell, 
compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of The 
Rebellion Record, Four Gospels in one, etc., ete. 


Press Comments.. 
One of the best books of the year.—Inter-Ocean. 
A very handy and excellent compilation.—Chicago 
Heraid. 


An fnteresting souvenir volume—Boston Globe. p 


A handsome and useful volume deal intelli 
gently with matters of which Americans should be 
better informed than they are.—Chicago Evening 

ost. 


Premium Terms, 

Until November 30th or further notice I will give 
every new yearly subscriber to the THE RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL whose remittance ($2.50) 
is received at my Office a copy of OUR FLAG. 

Every old subscriber in arrears who will pay up 
and also remit for one year in advance will receive a 
copy of OUR FLAG. i 

Every Subscriber now paid in advance will receive 
a copy of OUR FLAG and also credit for a year's 
additional subscription to THE JOURNAL by remit- 
ting 2.50. 

For One Dollar I will send THE JOURNAL 
Twelve Weeks on trial, and a copy of OUR 
FLAG. 


Specimen copies of THE JOURNAL sent free to 
those desiring to canvass for it and to all who make 
the request. f ; 
JOHN O. BUNDY, .. 

Chicago. 
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asked him to point out Mr. Phillips. 


NOv. 22, 1890. 
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BOIL If DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay— 
Condense it as much as ever you can, 
And suy in the readiest way. 
And whether you write on rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just a word of friendly advice—boll it down. 


For if you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, , 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through; 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend—boil 
it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then—boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
Ap: ne general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song; 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you'd win the author's crown, 
And every time you write, my friend—boil it down. 
DANIEL O. SALMON. 


HARD. 


I wrote some foolish verses once 
On love. Unhappy churl: 

The meter makes me shudder still, 
I sent them to a girl. 


I know that girl and if I should, 

3 Like Byron, wake some day 

To find fame written on my brow, 
+ She'd give those lines away. 


So now I have to watch myself 
Each hour. Oh, hapless plight! 
For if I should be great, of course, 
Those lines would come to light. 
New York Sun. 


PHILOPENE. 


In playful mood he placed his black straw hat 
On top of Madge’s curly, bronze brown hair, 
And thought in all his life he'd never seen 
A maiden half so ravishingly fair. 


Her blue eyes sparkling in a roguish way, 
_ Her dimpled cheeks just red enough to show 
The cherry ripeness of her luscious lips 

Just fetched him, and of course he wasn’t slow 


To seize the opportunity, likewise | 
The half-resisting Madge, and plant a kiss 

Or two, or more, just where they’d do most good, 
His aim was true—he never made a miss. 


He thought she might be angry, but his fears 
All vanished as he reached the hall door mat, 
She said: Next time you come be sure to wear 
That tricky—mean—old—lovely black straw 
hat.” 
New York Herald. 


„That Little Tickling. 


You have been cautioned many times to do some- 
thing to get rid of that little tickling in your throat, 
which makes you cough once in a while and keeps 
you constantly clearing your throat. Your reply. O, 
that’s nothing.“ It will get well of itself,“ etc., will 
not cure it, nor will the disease stand still; it will 
grow worse or better. This trouble arises from 
catarrh, and, as catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
the ordinary cough medicines all fall to hit the spot. 
What you need is a constitutional remedy like Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Many people who have taken this 
medicine for scrofula, dyspepsia, loss of appetite, 
and other troubles, have been surprised that it 
should cure this troublesome cough. But to know 
the actual cause of the cough is to solve the mys- 
tery. 

Probably nearly all cases of consumption could be 
traced back to the neglect of some such slight af- 
fection as this. The best authority on consumption, 
says that this disease can be controlled in its early 
stages, and the effect of Hood's Sarsaparilla in puri- 
fying the blood, building up the general health, and 


. expelling the scrofula taint which is the cause of 


catarrh and consumption, has restored to perfect 


+ health many persons on whom this dreadful disease 
- seemed to have a firm hold. 


Told of Wendell Phillips. 
One day Mr. Phillips was in a railway car in 


which were a number of ministers returning from 


aconvention. Among them was a man with a 
loud, strident voice, who was loudly declaiming 
against the Abolitionists, and especially against 
Mr. Phillips. He was talking at every one in the 
car, and finally shouted that he understood Mr. 
Phillips was on board. Calling the conductor, he 
The con- 


ductor indicated the orator, who had been an inter- 
es ted. listener. 
- The little man with the voice strode up the aisle 


to a disrespectful distance and, after striking an 
attitude, the following colloquy took place: 

“So you are Wendell Phillips!“ 

“I am sir,” replied the orator quietly. 

“Then why don’t you go South and preach your 


doctrine there?’ shouted the little minister. 


„At that time,“ explained Mr. Purvis, in relating 
the incident, any Abolitionist would have been 
lynched in the South.” 

Replying to the clergyman, Mr. Phillips asked: 

“You are a minister of the gospel?” 

“I am, sir.“ 

“Your mission is to save souls from hell?“ 

“It is, sir.“ 

“Then why don’t you go there, sir?“ —Phila- 
delphia Press. 


A DOCTOR'S CONFESSION. 


He Doesn’t Take Much Medicine and Ad- 
vises the Reporter Not To. 


“Humbug? Ofcourse itis. The so-called science 
of medicine is a humbug and has been from the time 
of Hippocrates to the present. Why the biggest 
crank in the Indian tribes is the medicine man. 


Very frank was the admission, especially so when 
it came from one of the biggest young physicians of 
the city, one whose practice is among the thousands, 
though he has been graduated but a few years, says 
the Buffalo Courier. Very cozy was his Office too, 
with its cheerful grate fire, its Queen Anne furni- 
ture, and its many lounges and easy-chairs. He 
stirred the fire lazily, lighted a frssh cigar, and went 
on.“ 

“Take the prescriptions laid down in the books and 
what do you find? Potsons mainly, and nauseating 
stuffs that would make a healthy man an invalid. 
Why tn the world science should go to poisons for its 
remedies I can not tell, nor can I find any one who 
can.“ 


“How does a doctor know the effect of his medi- 
cine?” he asked. He calls, prescribes, and goes 
away. The only way to judge would be to stand over 
the bed and watch the patient. This can not be done. 
So, really I don't know how he is to tell what good or 
hurt he does. Sometime ago, you remember, the 
Boston Globe sent out a reporter with a stated set of 
symptoms. He wentto eleven prominent physicians 
and brought back eleven different prescriptions. 
This just shows how much science there is in medi- 
cine.” 


ubs Bal king 
Cem Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o0 Years the Standard. 


Detroit, Wash. 


Occupies the same position in the new state of Wash- 
ington that Detroit, Michigan does in that state. But 
the Detroit of the Pacific coast has great advantages 
over its eastern namesake. 


Vast Mineral and Timber Resources 


There are local diseases of various characters for| Are al ready tributary to Detroit, Washington, and 


which nature provides positive remedles. They may 
not be Included in the regular physician's list. per- 
haps, because of their simplicity, but the evidence of 
thelr curative power is beyond dispute. Kidney dis- 
ease is cured by Warner's Safe Cure, a strictly herbal 
remedy. Thousands of persons, every year, write as 
does H. J. Gardiner, of Pontiac, R. I., August 7, 1890: 


“A few years ago I suffered more than probably 
ever will be known outside of myself, with kidney 
and liver complaint. It is the old story—I visited 
doctor after doctor, but to no avail. Iwas at New- 
port, and Dr. Blackman recommended Warner's Safe 
Cure. I commenced the use of it, and found relief 
immediately. Altogether I took three bottles. and 
I truthfully state that it cured me.“ 


We call the attention of our readersto the adver- 
tisementofthe Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which appearsin another column. This com- 
pany are the original discoverers and only manufac- 
turers of vaseline, which is known all over the world 
as the best emollient and the most valuable family 
remedy in use. Wewish to caution our readers, 
when buying, to accept only goods in original pack- 
ages, and labeled Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, as sometimes unscrupulous dealers try to sub- 
stitute preparations which are of little value when 
compared with Vaseline, and some are injurious and 
unsafe to use. 

By sending the company a dollar by mail the sender 


‘will receive free quite an assortment of these beau- 


tiful and valuable goods without any charge for de- 


‘livery. 


Dayton Tennessee, by popular action invites the 


‘North to visit her, to inspect the largest industries 


now Operating in the New South. 

Huge Blast Furnaces, enormous Coal mines, long 
rows of Coke ovens, mills, factories, water power, 
rolling mills. pipe works, mineral springs, climate, 
scenery, farming. country, and a City of six thou- 
sand. 

Grand excursion via the Monon Route at half the 
regular rate, December 2d, 1890, and extraordinary 
inducements are Offered to secure visitors, being cer- 
tain of making a favorable impression. 

For full particulars apply to F. J. Reed, 73 Clark St. 
Chicago or any ticket agent of the Monon Route. 


I CURE siones” 


INDIGE: STION, LIVER COM- 
oh NERVOUS DEBIL and CON- 
SU IDN. 5 rove this, statement | I will 
send one bot 


reader of this paper r who ho wili send send me tb their 
name and address. costs you noth 
Write to-day, or ace — 


Prof. HART, 84 Warren Street, N. X 


2 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Lectures at Kimball Hall. corner State and Jackson 
streets, Sundays at 3 p. m. Seats free. 


still there are 25,000 square miles of unexplored 
country back of ita veritable empire in itself. De- 
troit has three different ways of reaching the ocean 
with the largest vessels afloat—by way of Hood’s 
canal, the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway 
connects it with Gray’s harbor. The eastern country 
will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, 


which is now located and whose 


Trains will be running into Detroit in less 
than 6 Months; = 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 
elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles 
and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits 
within five years. The proposed navy yard is only 
nine miles from Detroit and will be connected with it 
by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 
ed. Detroit is certain to be a city of considerable size. 


CLUNE, REES & CO. 


SOLEA AGENTS, 


“HOTEL PORTLAND,” PORTLAND, OREGON. 


AS YOU GO THROUGH LIFE. 
Don’t look for the flaws as you go through life; 
And even when you And them. ` 
. It is wise and kind tg he somewhat blind 
A And look for the virtues behind them. 
i For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
“Somewhere in its shadows hiding; 
Itis batter by far to hant for a star, 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 


The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosonr of God's great ocean. 

Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s course 
And think to alter its motion. 

Don't waste a curse on the universe 
Remember, it lived before you. 

Don't butt at the storm with your puny form 
But bend and let it go oer you. 


The. world will never adjust itself 
Fo suit your whims to the letter. 
Some things must go wrong your whole life long 
And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 
And go under at last in the wrestle. 
The wiser man shapes into God’s plan 
As the water shapes into a vessel. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
| CHARITY. 
A beggar died last night, his soul went up to God, 
and said: 
“I come uncalled; forgive it, Lord; I died for 
want of bread.” 


Permanent Results, 


And not 4 mere temporary exhilaration, are produced by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine, being an alterative, 
and working constitutionally, through the blood, its effects 
may not be immediately apparent in all cases, but the gain in 
health and strength, through its persistent use, is real and 
lasting. It reaches every drop of blood in the body. 

“I have none but good words to speak] “I was a great sufferer from a low condi- 
regarding Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. All during | tion of the blood and general debility, be- 
the winter I was languid, tired, and without ! coming, finally, so reduced that I was unfit 
any appetite, until I com- for work. Nothing that 
menced the use of this rem- I did for the complaint 
edy. I took three bottles. helped me so much as 
Its effects have been revi- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
vifying, and I feel as if I bottles of which restored 
had entered a new life. me to health and strength. 
I did not think it was in I take every opportunity 
the power of medicine to to recommend this medi- 
produce such a wonderful cine in similar cases.”— 
change, as has Ayer's Sar- —FOR— C. Evick, 14 E. Main st., 
Saparilla in my case.” — age Chillicothe, Ohio. 7 
Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks D e bi l 1 t y B “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y. one of the very few pro- 

“I have used Ayer’s Sar- prietary medicines that I 
saparilla, and also other preparations of a can honestly recommend. I have seen it 
like nature, for the purposes of a blood-puri- | used in this place, in a number of cases, 
fier, and, while receivlng no good, but often | with very satisfactory results, and I have 
positive harm, from others, I have always | used it in my own family, for salt-rheum, with 
derived benefit from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and abundant success. I-consider it to be the 
have no hesitation in recommending it to | leading blood-purifier of the day.” — Charles 
any one in want of a reliable blood-purifier.” | C. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

—Mrs. M. C. Hopkinson, 110 Merrimack | I suffered from general debility for fifteen 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Presby. College 
Danville, N.Y; R.F. Pettigrew. U. S. Senator from 


* 


by printing for others. 
Setting easy by our, printed rules. 


large catalogue of 
direct to factory. 


tions and information. 


Corporation, Lowell, Mass. 


Then answered him the Lord of Heaven 
how. dan this thing be? 

Are not my saints on earth, had they not sne- 
cored thee?” 


“Thy saints, 0 Lord,“ the beggar said, live holy 
lives of prayer; 
How shall they.know of such as we? we perish 
es “unaware. < 


“Son, 
alterative, and diuretic is 


„They strive to save our wicked souls, and fit 
them for the sky; 

„ not having bread to eat (forgive), our 
.. bodies die.“ 


Then spake Lord God of Heaven in wrath, and 

tones of angry pain: 
“O men, for whom My Son hath lived—was cruci- 
, fied in vain.” | 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
cure SICK HEADACHE. 


25 Cents a Box. 


—ARTHUR SYMONS. OFP ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Gharming people, these exceptional people! Here's 
amedicme—Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
for mstance, and it's cured hundreds, thousands 

that’re known, thousands that're unknown, and yet 
pypourxxs is an exceptional ease I o you think that that bit 
* or human nature which you cai! “I” is different from 
the other parcels of human nature? But you don't 
know my case.“ Good friend, in ninety-ntne out of 
a hundred cases, the causes are the same—impure 
biood—and that’s why Golden Medical Discovery“ 
i cures ninety-nine out of every hundred. You may 
be the exception. And youmay not. But would you 
rather be the exception, or would you rather be well? 
If you're the exception it costs you nothing, you get 
your money back—but suppose it cures you? 
Let the “Golden Medical Discovery” take the risk. 


On the Columbia River, 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, on the Columbia 
‘Tiver, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacific R. R. now, the Union Pacific Rall- 
way now grading and building through the city, tthe 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route. for all railways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, and between Portland 
and the ocean on the Columbia river, the county 
seat of Cowlitzjcounty, with fine churches, schools, 
and immense_timber, coal, and farming interests, and 
salmon fisheries, is just the place to invest, or to go 
for a new home Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., etc., 


IMUS BROS., Kalama, Washington 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 

A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 

i Written down by M. C. 
Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


“Are n't you ever going to grow old, like the rest of 
us?“ asked a man of an acquaintance he bad n't seen 
for some time. Well, not so long as I can purify 
my blood with Ayer's Sarsaparilla,” was the apt re- 
ply. This man knew what he was talking about. 


| All scalp and skin diseases, dandruff, falling of the 
hair, gray or faded hair, may be cured by using that 
- nature’s true remedy, Hall's Hair Renewer. 


4 


1 : : Coughs. 
oe BROWN 8 BRONCHICAL TROCHES” are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 


ness and Bronichal Affections. Be. a box. * T 
ä ; IRVINGTON, 
2 A M of th Unit a Stat A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 
ap o e e es. 
a Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
A large, handsome Map of the United States show- partof city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 


a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, 

MAINS LAID. City is growing e in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete. information, prices, plats. 
maps, etc., and for statisticts of Portland's growth 
and possibilities address, 

MAXWELL, Agent, the Portland, 
Portland. Oregon. 


VASELINR. 


FOR A ONE- DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to an person in 


ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 

= ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


} . For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 

best quality Playing Cards on application to the un- 
dersigned. 2 

: l P. S. EUSTIS, 

Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R. 

í Chicago, III. 


AMS. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
drei Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 


mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a fully packed: 
bottle ` One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline......... 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade...... 15 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream 15 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice........... ...10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented........... 10 


6p 10 JERUSALEM! $50 T0 $900 


ring to route and class. Programmes of Gaze's 
N Winter, Spring and Summer Tours for 1891. to 
tral Rurope the Riviera, Italy, Egypt, the Nile 
and Palestine nowresdy.. Ocean tickets by all lines; |. 
best ticketing facilities to all parts of the United- 
185 prope. t „ the Orient and Round the World. 
AER XK SON, 310 Broadway N- Y. (Estab. 1814). 
Sole Agents for New Nile Steamship Co. 


One two-ounce bottie of White Vaseline........ 25 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
Your druggist. e 
our any Vaseline or ara Te- 
unless labelled with our name, Decant pes gout 
certainty receive an imitation 
I value 


F The safest and most reliable tonic, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price 81. Six bottles, $5. Worth 35 a bottle, 


learned. I desire but one worker from each district or 


ASTHMA- 


South Bend, Washi 


the United States, all of the following articles, care- 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquittitely scented 25 


I You Want Clean White: Teeth USE 


which has 
hesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State Se. N. . - 


years. A few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparill: 
completely cured me, and I now enjoy goot 
health.”—Mrs. J. F. McElhinney, Truro, N. S. 


MONEY 


—- REQUIRED 


A Y EA 15, 2 ene to atl 
er, any fairly inte nt person of either 
x, whe: can Tead and d write, and who, 
after 55 will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Deifars a 
furnish 


Tear in their on 2 they live.I will also 
the situation or employment, at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and rr 


have already taught and provided with employment a tar te 
number, who are making Sver sme a — each. It's NE 
and SOLID. Full particulars © E 

E. G. ALLEN, 420, A 


never 0 
Tü DN: TAFT OROS M. An A F REE 


ngton. 
The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 


best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3ist, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers,warebouses, 
shops, and other terminal factlities uired for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and sgricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and health 7 climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one o. the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where thev can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

- -THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co., South Bend. Washington. 


LADIESpamphle smaller feet. Solid oomfort. 
y Pamphiet free.Sample package 10cts- 
THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powoer and you will. 
continue to do so. Good: sized ` »ampie by mail Ten 


Cents. Agarose tee DEI PTE, 
45 Randolph Street, Chiacago. 


NOV. 22, 1890: 


PIERRE! 


The “FUTURE GREAT,” is the coming city of the 
Upper Missouri Valley. 
Joe, Omaha, Sioux City, and next Pierre. 


First, Kansas City, then St. 
Within 150 miles of Pierre there is more good Land, 


Coal. Iron, Silver, Oil, Gold, and Tin, than surrounds 
any of the larger cities. 
country; all we want is time and people to develop. 


We are young and a new 


Parties who think of investing, can make no mis- 


ng, 
take by getting in NOW, and not wait till they SEE 
the big city developed, and THEN wish they had in- 
_ vested when it was small. 


+I guarantee a profit of at least 8 per cent. per an- 


num. -g shall be pleased to correspond with parties 
thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Eres., 
„Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackso: 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, $100. You can save 
money and make big money. too, 
Fun for spare hours. 

“Bend 2 stamps for 
resses, type, cards, paper, ete., 
-LSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


PENSIONS settca Under NEW LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blanka a plica- 


PATKI CK O 


Pension Agent, Washington, D. 


UNEMPLOYED MEN Sirno 
profitable employ- 


ment during the fall and winter, will do well to en- 
in the sale of our 
willing to work can make from 


books. Active men 
50 te 160 dollars 
per month. Large prefite and little or no money 

required. We also b: have the best se lling ks for 
set of holiday 


t. Chicago, Tii. 


ay 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARBRH and COLDS. 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago. 


TA MAN. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH V my wn 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION — OF THis MiP OF 


. 
Francisco. 


| 
: 
i 
ck 


5 
i 


clining Cars to and from those 
— Kansas City. - Through Chair Car and 

Peoria, Spirit Cake and Sioux 
- Falls via. Rock The Favorite Line to 
W Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 


ey ee Caton score 
E. 8T. JOHN, 
Srl 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Manager. - Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
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Messrs. Larkin & Co.: 


NOV. 22, 1890. 


A BAD “ISM.” 


“What keeps our friend from church?“ ‘the pastor 
; said. 
“I have not seen hirn there for many weeks. 
I hope he’s not got Deism in his head, 
That he comes not“ — (' Tis to his clerk he speaks) 
“Oh no, your reverence,” he answers flat, 
t is not Deism, it is worse than that.” 
“Than Deism worse!“ exclaims in sad surprise 
The minister. Tis Atheism then, I fear.“ 
“No, worse than that, much worse,” the clerk re 
plies, 
But still he does not make his meaning clear; 
The pastor said, This can not be denied, 
Than Atheism nothing can be worse.“ 
O yes, your reverence,” the clerk replied, 
„is Rheumatism—a far greater curse.” 


People will discriminate in favor of Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup, the best and cheapest. 


Old and rheumatic people can’t afford to be with- 
out Salvation Oil, it kills pain. 25 c. 


Beecham’s Pills cure Sick-Headache. 


s 


AN HONEST OFFER. 


In another column will be found the advertisement 
of the great firm of J. D. Larkin & Company, of Buf- 
falo. This firm is quoted in the Commercial Agen- 
cies as being worth $100,000. They bave been in busi- 
ness a great many years, and their Sweet Home Soap, 
and Toilet articles are well known throughout the 
United States. The firm shows its reliability in the 
fact that jt is willing to let anybody have its goods on 
30 days trial. The following is taken from the New 
York Illustrated Christian Weekly, dated September 
27, 1890. 

: COMPLETE CONFIDENCE. 

1f a business house is willing to send out its goods 
to any part of the country and ask for no pay, unless 
the goods after thirty days’ examination are found 
to be as represented. they show their confidence to 
satisfy the public. We would advise our readers to 
carefully read the advertisement of J. D. Larkin & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., which appears on the last cover 
page. . 

We print a few of the many letters of appreciation 
Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Co., receive from parties 
who have ordered their goods. These letters need 
no further comment from us. 


NEW YORK, June 28, 1890. 


Your package received in good order, and Iam 
pleased to state that your advertisement was not at 


all overdrawn,as everything was as you represented. 


How you do it Ido not know, but the facts prove for 
themselves. Yours truly, 7 
51 E. 88- street. H. S. STEELE. 


CLYMER, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., April 12, 1890. 
J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. T.: 

Sirs: — We were not at all disappointed in the box 
of soap you sent us some time ago. The children had 
a good time in unpacking the different articles. En- 
closed find 86.00 in payment for the order. Please 
send receipt. Respectfully yours, 

Rev. JOHN HOFFMAN. . 
HARTFORD, CONN., June 2, 1890. 
J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen — Please find enclosed check to pay. I 
think 1 am giving you no soft soap when I tell ou 
that your bard soap is good and to see the children 
unload the trinkets, some of them ueeful as well as 
instructive, would pay any father for the outlay of 
money. Yours truly 
C. W. B. EDWARDS. 


Remember in writing to this firm, to state that 
you saw either this notice or their advertisement 


in this paper. 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, III. 


Fest & city SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
stamp to Eebolman, 


Send Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
aad. Tumors CURED . no knife: 
CANCER: k froe. Dre. Gratiant & DIX, 
163 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
AGENT WANTED boti -exes. 


$25 to $50 
per week EASti MADE. SAMPLES 
FREE. Send forterms. W. C. Witrun, Kansas City, Mo. 


TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and 
is weil worthy the attention of all sober-mindec 


people. and especially of Spiritualists. Price, lu 
uta. i 


cents. 
Kor sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago ? 


GILES B. STEBBINS'S . WORKS 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
Uta him to immortality.” 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store 
experience and reading the author tay ted draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify bis argament. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended 

“it alms to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof o of the Bisher a as- 
pects of the God idea in history. 
on Intuition, gives some ö © facts. — 
Post and Tribune. 


12 mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 6 


Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Critsctem of Henry Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free 

“jt would be hard to make a more effective reply to 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage 
is worse than chattel slsvery than is done by quot- 
ing from slave overseer journals browght north dur- 
ing the war, and from what chattel slavery actualy 
newspapers, showing what chattel slavery ually 
was. New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; is paper, 25 cents, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within, 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, Man, 
thou shalt never die,” 
EDITED AND COMPILED BT G. B. STEBBINS. 
“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.’’—SYRACUSE 
STANDARD, 
“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
its rich contents.“ ROCHESTER UNION. 
“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins tor his work 
long a after he is gone. —JAMES Gd. Clark, SINGER AND 


Price, $1.50, matied free of pos 
cue sale, wholesale and rae Jno. C. BUNDY 
cago. 


THE PIONRRRS 
or THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Sclence. whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other lu other directions 
{han the one which now links their names, lives and 

bors. 


‘Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 
aie sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY, 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS 


. BY 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thou- 
sand, years have striven in vain to conquer’ 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted—If that Method 
can be found in this volume, does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: ‘For more than a third of acen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated in this volume have 
oeen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
dy whom many of these ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome their expression. and whose enthu- 
siastic approbation justifies the hope that these 
great truths may ere long pervade the educational 
system of the English-speaking race, and extend 
their beneficent power not only among European 
races. but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 
the principles here presented will aid in thelr aiffa- 


Alon by circulating this volume? 


CONTENTS. 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education. 
II.—- Moral Education. I1L.—Evolution of Genius. 
IV.—Bthical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 
Training. Vi—Relation of Ethical to Religious 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intellectual 
Edacation. VIII.—Relation of Ethical to Practicat 
Education. IX.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 
X.—Moral Education and Peace. XI.—The Educa- 
tional Crisis. XII.— ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 

dren—by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompeon. 5 
` Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. É 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. Byrr, 
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DRATH, 


_ IN THE LIGHT OF 
The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. Ths 
sorrowful: may find consolation in these 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 


Price. 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicag: 


le 


BOOKS. 
SPIRITUALISM, | 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


witha 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, II. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. . 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 
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Watseka Wonder! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. R. M. STRVBNS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 


created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand coples were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand stii! continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues. for in it on indubitable testi - 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


dy the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelll- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. 180 far 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acciaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history f- the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or y of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a sktiifully prepared work of fiction. 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT I8 UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose sbould be distributed industriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new sfe- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by lad paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, ahd with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, lucorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, |= 


book. 
This is the English edition originally published a, | 


This case ís frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities. ai and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it tn that invaluable, standard work, The Scientiae 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. e 
‘case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
raney Vennum. but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per cop 
‘For sale, wholesale aed retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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IMPORTED EDITION. 


Lights and Shadows 
SPIRITUALISM. 


BY D. D. HOMB. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
w 


Part First. 
ANOIENI SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as our planet. Lights and shad- 
ows of times. 
PTER Il. ASSYRIA, CHALDEA, Payer AND 
. PERSIA. ‘ Chaiden’s seers are good. e Proph- 
ecy of Alexander's death. —— in the 
Shadow of the pyramids. Setho and Psammeticus, 
7 regarding Cyrus. The Golden Star’ 


R III. INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and 
me Brahmins. The creed of Nirvana,’ 
and Confu i. 


Present corruption of tha 

CHAPTEP /. GREECE. AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand years ago. The 
Delphlan Oracle. Pausanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. Great Pan is dead.” Socrates and his 
attendant spirit. Vespasian at 3 A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH 4 
CHRISTIAN ERAS 

CHAPTER I. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. 
. Science versus Religion. Statlarity of modern and 
` ancient phenomena. The siege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the World.“ Unseen armies who aided in 
the triumph of the Cross. 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE BARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Signs and wonders in the days 


of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Ev: us after death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 


R III. : SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC anrs. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. 

N of f Mademoiselle Perrier. © tomb of the 
Paris. The Lives of Raints. ” Levitation. 

poe hecy of the death of Ganganelli . ` 

CHAPTE IV. THE SHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 

ITUALISM. Crimes of the The 

the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 

Are. The career of Savonardla. Death of Urban 

Grandier. 

R V. THE SPIRITUALISM or THE WAL- 
DENSES AND 58 The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud’s march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavalier. The ordeal of 
fire. End of the Cevennols War 

RVI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witcheraft. Fa- 


mou” accounts of apparitions. Bunyan. * and 


Weslo: 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 


r After death. 

the spirit of a An Fallacies of Kardecism. 

rt A i cal Chemical or iba 

oy and gnomes. emical ge 
manufacture o 


of spirits. A 
CHAPTER IV. Mental 
CHAPTER 


“diseases little un — 
VVV 
uset. Strange logic 


spirit whose name was T. . and 
theories . 


CHAPTER VI. BKEPTI 
ritualists. Li 


"a ten- party. A dream of Mary Stuart. 
res of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
3 um. © Crystal Pal- 
aces of nn Re-incarnative literature. =e 
mission of John King. <A penniless archangel. 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the world. 
CHAPTER VIII. £ later ko AND ITB EXPOSURE. 
tter from Serjeant Cox. = 


concealment of ““epirtt-drapery Rope tying 

wm oe 

handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 

rious modes of fraud. ` 
daued) The Kof matt m7 EXEC mat- 

oon 8 : 

ter. “Spirit 3 The ordinary dark 

Variations of 8 


seance. 4 
“Spirit Ph * Moulds of ghostly hands 
and feet. ‘Teton Kirkupsexperionee "The 
of sealed letters. 
CHAPTER X. ZER HIGHER Al e OF SPIRITU- 


ALIS. wd London 
ing a cofin. Ant ewa “be M.” l 
s Magazine” and 
in Geneva. 
CHAPTER XI. “our FATHER.” 
CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). “Stella.” 
APPENDIX. 
This covers eigh and was not included in 
t of a young media S ko ender conte inmmence 
count of a am who L Di 00 
wrote poetry of a high cerata fron, these 


eee confusion en vein 


4.00. Itisalarge book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average Iz mo., and much superior in every way to 
the American edition published some years ago. 

published in 1877, it was in advance of ita 
time. Events of the past twelve years have justified 


the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, : 


guide and adviser in a field to which his sigs pitta 
-and noble character have given lustre. =“: 
Svo., 413 pages. Price, $83.00. . 8 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. — : 


Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago Post-office as Second-class 
Mall Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, | Year, . ͥ . 
One Copy. 8 Months, 4 e 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Speeimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 


scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. E 


REMITFTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 


New York. 


All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and all remittances.made payable to JOHN 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
tive-to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


PAGB. — Revivais. Hypnotism. Mate- 
The Farmers- 


THIRD. PAGE.—The Auroraphone. The Effect of 
- Higher Wages. 


SECOND 


FOURTH PAGE.—The Open Court.—Coming As- 
~ : pects Of the Planet Saturn. Mind, Force, Matter. 


itualism. ‘Absentee Landlordry. 


‘SIXTH PAdk. Human Imponderables—A Psychi- 
cual Study. Mrs. A. Leah Fox Undenhill. 


SEVENTH PAGE.--Mrs. A. Leah Fox Underhill. 
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THE JOURNAL will be sent 


: who so request. A careful read- 


sons receiving copies, who have 


not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
bu a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is. sent with the hope of closer 


acquaintance. Those receiving. 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


-THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


: ö Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should procure a binder. The 


Emerson' is the best one I know of; and |. 
a size suitable for THE JOURNAL in full 


cloth with the side stamped with the name 


the numbers can be removed, if desired, 
and the binder is ready for the next year, 
ald as good as new; or the volumes can be 


| left in the covers and put upon the library 


shelf, and another binder procured. Every 
number has articles of permanent. value 
re good years hence as during the week of 


JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 


` Registered Letter, or draft on either Phicago or 


risks, nor take any chances, 
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OUR MAMMOTH 


Our object in getting up this Mammoth 
“Christmas” Box is to introduce to the: Amer- 
ican people our “Sweet Home” Family Soap 
and fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, 
best, and most satisfactory whether made in 
this country or England; every one who uses 


them once become our permanent customer. 


We propose a new departure in the soap trade 
and will sell direct from our factory to the 
consumer, spénding the money ‘usually allowed 
for expenses of traveling men, 1 and 
retail dealers’ profits, in handsome and valu- 
able presents to chose who. order at once. 

Our goods are made for the select family 
trade. and will not be sold to dealers, and to 


induce people to give them a trial, we accom- 


pany each case with all of the useful and val- 
uable presents named. noO O ngoa 


THIS BOY LAUGHS 

because the Great Christmas Box has arrived 
and it will make 100,000 boys, girls, men and 
women, old and young, happy; because it con- 
tains the greatest lot of- Christmas Presents 


ever seen for the money. Beautiful things 


Something for everyone in the family, father 
—mother—all of the boys and girls—the baby 


and hired girl. Such fun opening the box 


you never heard of. It is a great surprise to 


all who get it. It contains so many of the 


very things everyone wishes to receive. 


where can such liberality be found. 
We do not ask you to remit in advance, nor run any 
Í We merely ask permis- 
sion to ship to you a box of these goods, and if after 
30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is 
all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in ever 
Way, no charge will be made for what you have used. 
How can we do more? i 


No- 


> Paw simply write 5 and ad- 
Jo Get the: Be dr b bote card and ad 


to us and we will ship you the goods on 30 day’s trial. and you 


are under no obligations to keep the box if it does not in every way 
meet your expectations. We know the great valne of our 
articles, and are willing to put. them to the severest kind of a 
test, hence will send you the box on 30 day’s trial and if not 
satisfactory will remove it. l A i 


A SET OF SOLID SILVER TEA SPOONS FREE. 
Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not 
ask it but if readers of this paper remit in advance we will 
lace in the box in addition to alt the other extras a set of SIX 
OLID SILVER TEA SPOONS— plain pattern—very rich and 
elegant. This special offer is made with the understanding. 
that you will-recommend. “Sweet Home” Soap to three or 
more friends (provided the goods prove all we claim) we be- 
lieve your influence and future trade will be especially valu- 
able to us (one box shown to our- customers has often sold 
twenty others.) Persons remitting in advance can have 
their money refunded without argument or comment, tf the 
bon does not prove all:they expect. = 


8 only holds g until January ist. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. ay 
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CHRISTMAS BOX 
{ LIST OF CONTENTS. 


3 ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) “Sweer Home” 


Famity Soap, enough to last an average family one 
full year. This Soap is made for all household pur- 


poses, and has no superior. 


6 BOXES BORAXINE, (large size), for cleaning 
wood-work, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing 
grease spots or stains from carpets, etc., or general 

ouse-cleaning, has no equal. Saves half the labor of 
washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is a blessing 
to every housekeeper who uses it. Remember, Bor- 
AXINE is nothing but a fine quality of Soap and Borax 
pulverized together. 
cannot injure the finest fabrics. 


: One-Fourth Dozen Modjoska Complexion Scap. 


An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculiar 
delicate transparency, and imparting a velvety soft- 
ness to the skin which is greatly admired. It removes 
all roughness, redness, blotches, pimples and imper- 
fections from the face. For all toilet purposes it is the 
luxury of luxuries. Especially adapted for the nursery 
or childrens use, or those whose skin is delicate. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 


3. A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the hand- 
kerchief and clothing. The most popular and lasting 
perfume ever made. 


One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. Soothing, 


Healing, Beautifies the skin, Improves the Complex- 
ion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


one Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder. Delicate, 
Refined, Lasting. 


One Bottle: acy Patent Stopper Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


Our Mammoth “Christmas” Box 


— 


Babies, and sundry useful and amusing things for the older 
folks. Such as Boy’s Tools, Saws, Hatchets, Shovel, Rakes, 
Hoe, Top, Spinner, “Crack Shots, Games, Jack Stones, Eta. 
II ALSO CONTAINS 

One fine Silver-Plated Button Hook. 

One Lady's Celluloid Pen Holder. 

One Fancy Tidy. 

One Glove-Buttoner. 

One Package “Steadfast” Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One Gentlemen's Handkerchief, large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for Stamping and 
Embroidering Table Linen, Toilet Mats, Towels, 
Tidies, etc. 

One Lady's Handkerchief. 

One Child's Fancy Handkerchief. 

One Illuminated Wall Match Safe(can be seen at night). 
One Package Assorted Christmas Card 

Two Collar Buttons (patented). 


Un addition to all of the above articles, we 
place in each box OWE ALBUM containing pictures of 
the following celebrities : 
1. Wm. E. Gladstone, 
2. Bismarck, 
3. Daniel Webster, 
4. J. G. Whittier, 


13. General Scott, 

14. Thomas A. Edison, 

15. Benj. F. Morse, 

t 16. Joseph Jefferson, 

: 8. George Bancroft, 18. enj. Franklin, 
5. Abraham Lincoln, 18. Henry M. Stanley, 
8. Ulysses S. Grant, 19. Oliver Perry, 

. Robert E. Lee, 20. Goethe, 

9. Gen. Sherman, 21. Schiller, 

10. Thomas Carlyle, 22. Alex. Hamilton, 

aragut, 23. John Howard Payne 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


11. Commodore 
12. “Stonewall” Jackson, 

Remember, “Sweet Home Family Soap is 
an extra fine pure soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its, 
firmness and purity, each ceke will do double! 
the work of the common cheap soaps usualfy 


sold from groceries. 
Our Price for Mammoth “Christmas” Box 


J.D, LARKIN & C0. sexos, dat a i, er, BUFFALO; N.Y. ; 


BUFFALO; N.Y. 


It is pleasant for the hands and 


Contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, ete., for the 
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TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A HEARING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CHICAGO, NOV. 29, 1890. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. 1, NO. 27. 


For Publisher's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Page 16 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


Rev. Dr. Dexter, editor of the Congregationalist, 
whose death was announced last week, was a man of 
fine personal qualities which commanded the respect 


Ff all who came in contact with him. He was a man 


of ability and a scholar, and in spite of his conserva- 
tism which was regretted by the more progressive 
element, his influence was indisputably great. 


Those ladies of the Chicago Woman’s Alliance. 


and other societies who are so zealously petitioning 
and agitating for the reading of the Bible in our pub- 
lie schools are unconsciously aiding those who are 
directly or indirectly in opposition to our public 


schools, and especially those who are opposed to such 


reasonable school laws as the Bennet law in Wiscon- 
sin and the compulsory education law in Illinois. 


Says the Sociologic and Codperative News: The first 
instaliment of the profit-sharing system, inaugurated 
by the Illinois Steel company, at Joliet last spring, 
was paid on the 28th inst. to the employés who had 
been in continuous service for one year. The amount 
distributed was $4,000, or 1 per cent of the salaries 
received. The distribution will take place every 
quarter at the increase rate at 1 per cent per year till 
it reaches 5 per cent, where it will remain. This only 
applies to the company’s Joliet works. It takes well 
with the men. l 


Lilian Whiting, who keeps herself well informed in 
regard to psychical and spiritual movements, in her 
Boston letter to the Inter- Ocean writes that it seems 
to be almost in the air that we are entering an atmos- 
phere of new forces, a more spiritual decade. That 
corresponding with the wonderful temporal develop- 
ment now going on there are impending spiritual 
changes of great significance. It is,” she says, the 
age of supernaturalism, if one may please so to call 
that law just higher than the usual and familiar one, 
and quite as natural on its own plane.” 


Moody the revivalist has arrived and one of the 
daily papers announces that a great revival is ex- 
pected” and adds: Chicago is in need of a general 
revival. The city has not had one since Mr. 
Moody’s last visit or since Sam Jones was here. That 
was several years ago. Religious matters are in a 
healthy state, but just a little quiet, and Mr. Moody’s 
visit and labors now may arouse a spirit of awaken- 
ing all over the city.” Certainly a revival is needed 
in Chicago, but a revival of honesty, of truthfulness, 
of devotion to high aims, of spirituality and moral en- 
thusiasm, and not a spasmodic religious excitement, 
and a temporary revival of decaying superstition, of 
religious bigotry and of prejudice against revision and 
reform in religions. . 


The Fremont (Neb.) Tribune tells a good story of a 
recent local camp meeting. After the sermon the 
customary invitation was given for all who wanted to 
go to heaven to rise up. All present rose to their feet 
except one young man who sat back pretty well on the 
outskirts of the audience. Those who desired to go to 
heaven sat down Then all those who wanted to go 
bell were requested to rise to their feet, and the 


aforesaid young man was eyed with a good deal of in- 
terest. Still he sat as quiet and composed as a stone. 
The minister went to him and asked him why he did 
not rise in either instance. Wall,“ replied the 
husky son of toil, “I don't want to go anywhar. Fre- 
mont’s good ernuff fer me.” And the preacher wended 
his way back to the altar, and, sitting down on the 
mourners’ bench, leaned over and tied his shoe. 


President Polk of the National Farmers’ Alliance is 
quite certain that the Alliance has come to stay. He 
claims thirty-eight Alliance men in the Congress just 
elected, and says that twelve or fifteen others will act 
with the new party. The principles upon which the 
Alliance is founded,” President Polk says, are solid 
and correct. Precisely what those principles are the 
President does not state. In a general way it is un- 
derstood to demand legislation -for the producing 
classes and a larger volume of money. A party which 
has fifty members of Congress in its service will not 
long keep its light under a bushel. It will soon make 
a definite statement of its principles, and will stand 
or fall as the practical common sense of the country 
shall determine. 


A coroner’s jury in Chicago recently returned a 
verdict in an inquest upon an infant ‘‘smothered by 
having its breath sucked by a cat.” Superstition is 
so strongly intrenched in the human mind that it as- 
serts its influence among all classes and in connection 
with all unusual phenomena. Cats do not ‘‘suck the 
breath” of children. To do this they would have to 
suck at the mouth and nostrils at the same time. 
That is impossible. ‘‘The whole secret of the mat- 
ter,” as the Inter Ocean observes, ‘‘is that a hungry 
cat attracted by the odor of milk will sniff about and 
lick the lips of a suckling infant, and by its weight 
on the child’s breast or by covering the child’s face 
with its body may shut off respiration and so smother 
the child to death. The cat is after milk, not breath, 
and she does her damage by compression or actual 
suffocation, not by suction.” It is therefore dangerous 
to leave a cat in the unguarded presence of an infant. 


It seems that Gen. Booth’s scheme for abating the 
depth of the shadows in: Darkest England” is not so 
visionary as to lack indorsement by influential men in 
that country, says the Chicago Tribune. He has al- 
ready received several substantial checks and a letter 
which probably afferds him far more gratification than 
the amount of cash thus far tendered. A dignitary of 
the Church of England writes, expressing regret that 
the movement did not originate within that organiza- 
tion, which is officially responsible for the faith and 
morals of the people, if not for their bodily welfare. 
This can not but be productive of good. Whatever 
may be said against the Booth plan as an artificial 
method of relieving permanently a widespread misery, 
its publication and advocacy will have done a vast 
amount of good if it wakens up the moneyed classes 
to the absolute necessity of action for their own safety 
as well as for the relief of suffering by a large percent- 
age of the English people. The tendency of modern 
civilization to a widening out between the extremes of 
affluence and destitution has reached a point in the 
British Isles where it threatens serious consequences 
to the whole fabric unless something be done soon to- 


wards the amelioration of the misery which accom- 
panies the depth of poverty and degrades men morally 
far down towards the level of the brute. The occu- 
pants of the parlor fioor have no guarantee for con- 
tinued comfort or even health while they allow a 
pestilence to rage unchecked in the cellar. 


One account, and apparently a reliable one, of the 
Indian messiah to whose presence the threatened 
Indian outbreaks aré undoubtedly due, represents him 
as preaching the doctrine that the whites and the 
Indians are brothers and should remain at peace. In 
explanation of the war dances, the neglect of their 
homes, the destruction of houses and fences and the 
reckless procedure of numbers of Indians, the .Chey- 
enne apostle of the new religion, Porcupine, declares 
that it has come about through bad Indians, who ex- 
pected the new messiah to urge them to revolt, and, 
being disappointed, have-put into his mouth the words 
and directions that were agreeable to themselves. The 
identity of the Indian messiah has been pretty well. 
fastened on a Pah-Ute named John Johnson, an intel- 


~ 


promptly takes him in custody as a disturber of the 
peace it may calm even the excited Indians, who, in 
his name, have been preparing for pillage and mas- 
sacre. 


Lieut. S. C. Robinson of the First Cavalry, ina 
letter to Gen. Miles, dated Fort Custer, November 7th, 
gives some information in regard to the Indian Christ, 
to see whom and learn about the agitated condition of 
the Indians, he made a, trip to the Indian Agency. 
This is what the new messiah said in one of his talks: 
J am the man who made everything you see around 
you. I am not lying to you, my children. I made 
this earth and everything on it. I have been to 
heaven and seen your dead friends and have seen my 
own father and mother. In the beginning, after God 
made the earth, they sent me back to teach the people, 
and when I came back on earth the people were afraid 
of me and treated me badly. This is what they did to 
me (showing his scars). I did not try to defend my- 
self. I found my children were bad, so went back to 
heaven and left them. I told them that in so many 
hundred years I would come back to see my children. 
At the end of this time I was sent back to try to teach 
them. My father told me the earth was getting old 
and worn out, and the people getting bad, and that I 
was to renew everything as it used to be and make it 
better. He told us that all our dead were to be resur- 
rected; that they were all to come back to earth, and 
that as the earth was too small for them and us he 
would do away with heaven and make the earth itself 
large enough to contain us all; that we must telf all 
the people wé met about these things. He spoke to 
us about fighting. and said that was bad, and we must 
keep. from it; that the earth was to be all good here- 
after, that we must be friends with one another! He 
said that in the fall of the year the youth of all the 
good people would be renewed, so that nobody would 


be more than forty years old, and that if they behaved _ a 
themaclves well after this the youth of every ong % 
would be renewed in the spring. He said if we werd © 


all good he would send people among us who could 
heal all our wounds and sickness by mere touch, and 
that we would live forever. 
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tinctly perceptible. 
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A WORKINGMEN’S CLUB. 


The Steel Works Club at Joliet, III., which has 
1,800 members, employés of the Illinois Steel Works 
Company, has a fine building erected and presented 
- to the club by the company, which with fitting and 
furnishing cost about a 000. It was opened last 
December, 

The club has a library of 3;700 volumes, a reading 
room supplied with the leading monthly periodicals 
and with weekly and daily papers, a gymnasium, 
billiard hall, barber shop, lunch counter; a room for 
card playing; a swimming pond and a row of bath 
rooms. ‘The records show that in July, 1890, 2,240 
baths were taken. No intoxicating liquors are al- 


‘lowed to be sold or used on the premises, no gambling 


or bettingis permitted, no religious or political meet- 
ings are held in the building. Classes have been 
formed for lessons in elementary and advanced math- 
ematics, vocal music, stenography, bookkeeping, 
drawing, mineralogy, theoretical mechanics, physical 
culture—two classes for men, one for youth—and 
housekeeping. Every Saturday lessons on the piano 
are given by an accomplished teacher to daughters of 
the members. 

Last June the club had on exhibition a valuable 
collection of paintings, loaned by Chicago million- 
aires. Last week it hada flower show, arrangements 
for the same having been made with florists last sum- 
mer. Six concerts by local singers and players, two 
piano recitals by Nellie Stevens and Carl House and 
three concerts by regular concert companies have 
been among the entertainments. A course of thir- 
teen lectures being given before the club this season 
includes lectures by Prof. Richards of Chicago on 
Electricity, Frederic Ober of Boston on Mexico, 
Capt. Egbert Phelps on Words,“ B. F. Underwood 
on ‘Industrial Tendencies,” and Prof. Collyer on 
„Central Africa. The average attendance is 500. 


A benefit society has been organized which gives 
seventy-five cents a day in case of accident and 8100 
in case of death. The establishment of a savings bank 
for children and a building society is now in contem- 
plation. The annual fee for membership is two dol- 
lars, and. this secures to the members all the privileges 
and advantages of the club. The membersare not re- 
strained by unnecessary rules, but are allowed to en- 
joy themselves with the utmost freedom within the 
limits of decency and good order. The behavior is 
excellent the superintendent rarely having occasion 
to reprove a member for misconduct. 

The project of doing something substantial for the 
employés of the Steel Company originated with Mrs. 
H. S. Smith, wife of one of the vice presidents of the 
company. The idea at first was to enlarge and in- 
crease the library. Then the proposition was made 
to give the Young Men’s Christian Association $20,000, 
but Samuel Tentrell, president of the club, suggested 
that if the gift was designed for the benefit of the em- 
ployés that it should be given directly to the club, and 


finally the decision was made which accordingly re- 


sulted in the creation of the present building. W. R. 
Sterling of Chicago, a member of the Steel Company, 
has been very active in encouraging and carrying out 
the plans for this good work. The superintendent of 
the club is Mr. Walter Crane, a gentleman of fine or- 
ganizing ability as well as of a liberal education. In 
the selection of the library, in establishing method and 
system in every department, forming classes and 
maintaining the best order and decorum without 
making authority irksome or disagreeable to the men, 
he has shown wonderful judgment and tact. The build- 
ing was opened only last December and yet what the 
club has already accomplished in the interests of 
temperance, morals and intellectual culture is dis- 
Opportunities are offered men 
who toil during the day for passing the evening 
pleasantly with their fellow workmen, with means of 
entertainment and instruction, with no needless re- 
striction on their movements, and with none of the 
temptation and demoralizing influences of the saloon. 
It is a common remark that corporations have no 
souls.” Evidently the Illinois Steel Company is an 
exception. _In devoting a portion of its large profits 
to providing a place where its workmen can have in- 


tellectual and social advantages such as the Steel 
Works Club now enjoys, the company has done honor 
to itself and set an example which other large and 
wealthy companies having many men employed 
would do well to follow. 


THE PROPHECY. RELATING TO GENERAL. 
` YERMOLOF. F. 

L* Aurore du Nouveau Monde for October contains 
a statement concerning à prophecy relating to the 
life and death of General Yermoloff.. The following 
is a translation of the statement which was made by 
one intimately acquainted with the General: 

One day on leaving Moscow, I made a visit to Yermoloff 
to take leave of him, and at the moment of taking my de- 
parture, I: was unable to conceal my emotion. Fear 
nothing,” said he to me, ‘‘we shall see one another again; 
I shall not die before your return.” This happenedeight- 
een months before his death. In life as in death, God 
alone is the master,” I observed to him. ‘‘And I for my 
part positively tell you that it will not happen within a 
year but some months afterwards,” he answered me. 
Come with me,” and on saying these words he conducted 
me into his work room. There, drawing from a bureau 
locked with a key a piece of paper covered with writing, 
he placed it before me and asked me: ‘‘Whose writing is 
this?” It is yours,” I replied. ‘‘Read then.” I did as 
he wished. It was a sort of memorandum, a record of 
dates beginning with the year that Yermoloff had been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, showing with 
the distinctness of a programme each important event 
which was to happen in his life, full of such grand 
achievements. He followed me with his eyes as I was 
reading until I had reached the last paragraph, when he 
placed his hand on the last line. Tou are not to read 
this, said he. This line reveals the year, the month and 
the day of my death. All that you have just read has 
been accomplished to the last detail. I am going to tell 
you how I happened to write this: When I was a young 
lieutenant-colonel, I was sent about some business into a 
little village in the province. My dwelling was composed 
of two chambers—one for the servants and the other for 
my personal use. This last had no way of access except 
through the first. One evening as I was seated very late 
at my desk, occupied with writing, I fell intoa dose. Sud- 
denly on raising my eyes I saw near in front of me, on the 
other side of my desk a stranger, a man who, to judge by 
his clothing, belonged to a lower class of society. Before 
I had time to ask him what it was he wanted of me, this 
stranger said tome: Take your pen and write.“ Feeling 
myself under the influence of an irresistible power I obeyed 
in silence. Then he set out to tell me all that was to 
happen to me during all my life, ending with the date and 
hour of my death. With the last word he disappeared. 
Some minutes passed before I came to myself, then leap- 
ing up from my chair I rushed into the next chamber, 
through which the stranger must have necessarily passed. 
On opening the door I saw my secretary who was writing 
by the light of a torch and my orderly sergeant who was 
Stretched on the floor in front of the door which was 
bolted. To my question: Who has just passed through 
here?’ the secretary answered, astonished: ‘No one.’ 
Up to this day I have never related this to a living soul. 
I knew well that if some persons suspected me of having 
invented this thing, others would see in me a man subject 
to hallucinations. But for me personally all this is an 
undeniable fact, objective and palpable, the proof of 
which is found in this written document.“ 

The last date inscribed was in fact exact. He died on 
the day and hour of the year which had been written ‘with 
his own hand. : 


TOPOLOBAMPO. 


Some years ago a number of persons were induced 
by A. K. Owen and some others associated with him 
to go to the western coast of Mexico and found the 
colony of Topolobampo. Reports which have come 
from that far-away place have not been very credit- 
able to the promoters of the scheme, who seem to 
have personal ends to gain by the movement. Those 


who have returned represent the condition of the colo- 


nists as one of poverty and privation. The Kansas 
City Journal of recent date gave some facts in regard 
to Topolobampo and its residents by a lady who went 
there about a year ago and returned this month. 
According to this lady’s statement the 200 people 
left there are struggling along with difficulty i in order 
to merely exist. 


They have raised no crops worth. 


mentioning during the four years that the colony has 
been established. The land will raise nothing but 
cactus and forest trees without irrigation. Many of 
the people have suffered from hunger, and last year 
they were on the verge of starvation. They are com- 
pelled to bring drinking water from an island seven 
miles away. The colonists are discouraged and home- 


| sick, but have no means of getting away. They are 


800 miles south of Arizona, a five days’ journey by 


vessel from Guaymas; and the only connection they ` 


have with civilization is the monthly boat. The 
houses have dirt floors and insects swarm everywhere. 
The climate is oppressively warm and unhealthy for 
northern-born people. 

The lady says that if she could she would keep every 
one from venturing into the lonesome and desolate 
region. All the colonists now there will leave in the 
spring unless the company does something for them. 

Yet.a party of 200 more, under the leadership of 
C. B. Hoffman, of Enterprise, formally a state senator 
of Kansas, left a few days ago for the same place. 
It is alleged in the paper from which these facts are 
taken that the contract between the Mexican govern- 
ment and the promoters of this scheme provides that 
Mexico shall pay the directors $300 for each family 
kept in the conntry for two years. Besides the direc- 
tors of the colony have 100,000 acres of land, pur- 
chased for a few cents an acre, which the colonists 
hope to make valuable by irrigation, the new party 
having gone prepared for such work. Many years 
must pass before Topolobampo can be a desirable 
place in which to live, anditis very evident that those 
who have gone there have been misled and deceived 
by men whose main purpose has been to make money 
out of the movement. 


INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 


Civilizea man has emancipated himself from the 
conditions under which his ancestors struggled, and 


he has been able to substitute for the forces of the. 


outer world, his own purposive action. He now con- 
templates his relations and surroundings, and by 
means of political and social institutions seeks to im- 
prove them. He has conceptions of equal rights and 
reciprocal duties and obligations, with extended sym- 
pathies; and these awaken and sustain his interest in 
the welfare of his race. In these social conditions in 
which the conduct of men is more and more governed 
by fixed moral principles and in which the tendency 
is to work together for the general improvement, the 
influence of natural selection is small and continually 
becoming less. With civilized nations, says Dar- 
win, as far as an advanced standard of morality and 
an increased number of fairly endowed men are con- 
cerned, natural selection apparently affects but little, 
though the fundamental social instincts were one 
thus gained.” 

The influence of natural selection on man has be- 
come less in proportion as he has consciously exer- 
cised his powers for definite ends. In uniting for a 
common object men have been able to accomplish in 
a day what might not in acentury and probably would 
never have been brought about by natural selection 
alone, preventing, too, incalculable suffering and loss 
unavoidable in a merciless struggle for existence.” 

And yet the competitive principle, which has ever 
been the essential fact in the struggle for existence 
still prevails. Men now compete in useful arts and 
industries. Educational institutions compete in 
methods and efficiency of instruction. Institutions of 
charity compete with one another in relieving want 
and distress. The doctors, divided into various schools 
compete in the art of overcoming disease, each school 
trying to prove the superiority of its own method. 
The churches compete in the attractions and induce- 
ments offered to increase membership, attendance and 
influence. 
forms of competition, where the manifest object is to 
contribute to individual and social well-being, from 
that struggle in which those only could survive that 


seized every advantage of strength and position to 


destroy their less fortunate competitors. 
At the same time there are deplorable evils, the 


natural outcome of competition as it exists among us 
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to-day, as seen in the contrasts presented by the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, aud the strained rela- 
tions between capital and labor. Great wealth gives 
great power; and they who possess it are very liable 
to employ it to their own advantage and in the inter- 
ests of the class to which they belong, with but little 
consideration for the rights or the welfare of the 
poor. Intemperance, extravagance, waste, and idle- 
ness no doubt account for much of the extreme pov- 
erty that exists, but in spite of this, it is evident as 
considerate and conscientious capitalists are ready to 
admit, there is a lack of fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of the products of labor. Steam and machinery 
have enormously augmented the power of production; 
but there is a strong feeling that capital profits too 
much, and that labor does not receive the advantages 
and benefits to which it is fairly entitled from the in- 
ventions and improvements of theage. The tendency 
of modern industrialism is to a division of labor and 
itsemployment by large firms and corporations, which, 
by owning the machinery and paying the smallest 
possible wages, get most of the immediate advantages 
of the vast productive power that invention has put 
into their hands. 

Coéperation, which is emphasized by socialistic re- 
form, contains, without a doubt, a principle that must 
be brought more and more into prominence, but only 
in coexistence with the opposite principle of compe- 
tition as, for instance, in the profit-sharing enterprises 
established in Europe and in this country. A condi- 
tion in which excellence should not be stimulated by 
incentives and rewarded by advantages would, were 
it possible, destroy all originality and enterprise. 
And the incentives and the advantages must be such 
as appeal to human nature as it is. Some imagine 
that if the government would only take control of 
everything that all industrial and social problems 
would be solved. But government, through the in- 
fluence of wealth and the love of power and rank, is 
liable to become despotic, as it is in European toun- 
tries where labor organizations are suppressed, and 
the meetings of socialists are broken up by the police, 
and where military power, although derived from the 
people, awes the people into silence,—countries from 
which come the class of foreigners who advocate a 
resort to violence to solve the problem of capital and 
labor,—the problem of the ages—-which American 
workingmen are intelligent enough to see must be 
solved by thought, not by explosions of dynamite. 


In a country whose government derives its power 
from the consent of the governed, and where every 
citizen is a voter, the remedy for all evils that can be 
reached by legislation is in the hands of the people, 
if, indeed, they have the intelligence to see what is 
needed, to subordinate minor issues to a common pur- 
pose, to disregard the petty schemes of narrow minded 
zealots and the professions and promises of political 
demagogues, and to unite on sensible and practical 
measures. 


The Philadelphia Polyclinic hospital has during the 
eight years of its existence provided gratuitous treat- 
ment to 29,953 sick poor in its twelve special depart- 
ments. But this really is the least part of its far- 
reaching charity. The practitioners of medicine, who 


have availed themselves of the peculiar opportunities 


for scientific research, are putting into practical opera- 
tion among their own patients the increased skill they 
have acquired, and thereby benefit not only the dis- 
The higher medical 
education of the physician affects the entire com- 
munity, each and all being subject to illness and acci- 
dent, each and all desiring above all things a speedy 
recovery of health. This is materially aided by the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic, the only post-graduate medi- 
cal college in Pennsylvania. Lord Randolph Churchill 
in a speech at a hospital dinner in London, said: 
“The hospitals of this metropolis and of the great 
towns of England, are a perpetually flowing fountain 
of medical science. All the new remedies which 
medical science brings to light for the treatment of 
disease, and all the ingenious associations of the ap- 
pliances of mechanism and of instruments take their 
origin and thrive in the hospitals before they are ap- 
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plied to the treatment of diseases outside the hospitals. 
I wonder how many rich people there are in this 
town who have met with serious illness or accident, 
and who, by almost miraculous medical skill, almost 
miraculous medical nursing, have recovered, who 
never thought to give a single sixpence to the hospital 
to which they may be said to owe absolutely their 
prolonged life. These remarks apply quite as ap- 
propriately to hospitals generally in this country. 


Just so far as Spiritualism is spiritualizing—just 80 
far as it lifts man up to a higher level of life to that 
extent will it benefit the human race, and no further, 
says the Golden Gate. As a simple fact, the demon- 
stration of the continuity of life is no more helpful 
than a demonstration in the science of numbers. Man 
must first accept the fact, and then square his life in 
accordance therewith, before he can profit his soul 
with the truth. As one's mere belief in the forms or 
doctrines of Christianity has no influence or bearing 
on his moral character, so of a belief merely in the 
teachings of Spiritualism, it will make one a no better 
citizen, no better husband, father or friend, without 
his soul is touched by said teachings, and his character 
moulded into a semblance of the divine manhood. 
The Spiritualist who lies and cheats, who slanders his 
neighbors, who defiles the temple of the soul with 
rum, tobacco, or vileness of any kind, may have im- 
plicit confidence in all phases of mediumship, and all 
kinds of psychic phenomena, but he is.no Spiritual-ist 
nevertheless, and is no better than any other unpro- 
gressed mortal, whether Christian, pagan or Jew. In 
the work of proselyting the race—in carrying the gos- 
pel of this new truth to the hearts and homes of hu- 
manity—we should seek to convey with it that spirit- 
ual power and grace whereby only man is made better 
and purer for the great work of life. 


Mr. James Burns, editor of The Medium and Day- 
break, whose loyalty to Spiritualism can not be ques- 
tioned, whatever other criticisms of him may be made, 
has the following editorial note in the issue of his 
We have for a long time 
felt that far too much prominence is given to the pa- 
rade of ‘spirit guides.’ The less we think about the 
spirits and the more we think about our conscientious 
duty the better. We scarcely think good and well- 
bred spirits would care to be so assiduously advertised 
and recognized. They ask for no recognition or ac- 
knowledgment from us: all they desire is that we do 
the right, and mind our own business; they will mind 
theirs without any urging on our part. By placing 
ourselves in a receptive mood, by making the humble 
endeavor to do our duty, the good spirits more effi- 
ciently help us. It is possibly true, that none of us can 
do anything without active spirit aid; but we do not 
realize the advantages of this by constantly alluding 
to the spirits, but by earnestly concentrating ourselves 
on the work in hand. Accord gratitude to the Su- 
preme: it will reach the proper sphere.” THE JOUR- 
NAL desires to endorse and accentuate its contempor- 
ary’s position on this matter. It were well if every 
Spiritualist would make it, as a whole, a part of his 
creed. Indeed, it is difficult to see how one can be a 
Spiritualist who does not accept and live up to it. 


The only profession in which the incompetent have 
little or no future is in journalism, says the Christian 
Register. It is a profession without a heritage of 
traditions. Generally speaking, there are no schools 
of journalism, except those furnished by the editor's 
office. The best way to get into a newspaper is to 
buy paper and pencil and write yourself in. No 
diploma of college or school is required, no recom- 
mendation of a teacher of English; it is the work 
which tells. That some of the work is badly done is 
because nearly every newspaper conducts a school of 
journalism in some portion of its columns at the public 
expense. The local newspaper is the school from 
which the reporter graduates to the metropolitan 
daily. What matters it if the report of Dr. Pedant’s 
sermon is frightfully mangled, or that in an interview 
somebody is made to say precisely that which he did 


not say? It is necessary that this reporter should 


learn to write, and the public must pay two cents or 


four every morning to assist in his education; and the. 


‘doctors of divinity and slow coaches of every kind 
must get out of the way if they do not want to be run 
down. 
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The brawn and brain of this nation have come 
chiefly from the rural districts, observes the Kansas 
City Star. The bone and sinew of the country are 
not derived, as a rule, from the great cities. The 
most illustrious names in American history are as- 
sociated with the farm. Washington, Jefferson, Web- 
ster, Clay, Lincoln, Grant, and a host of other great 
men who aided in shaping the destinies of the repub- 
lic came from the country. The nation can not view 
with indifference the influences which may impair the 
source from which its most sturdy population, men- 
tally and physically, has proceeded. Is there any just 
ground for the fear that the movement from the 
country to the towns will long maintain its present 
volume? Does not the logic of events pojnt to an 
early reaction? The towns and cities can not remain 
crowded beyond their capacity to afford a livelihood 
to their population. When that point is reached there 
must be a receding wave, and the movement of pop- 
ulation will be in the other direction. 
basis for the belief that the equilibrium will be re- 
stored by the law which makes agriculture the essen- 
tial source of prosperity and the foundation upon 
which the commercial interests of the country rest. 


The vexed question of the study of history in the 
Boston high schools seems likely at last to be settled, 
says the Congregationalist. It will be remembered 
that the controversy, which has been going on for two 
years and more between Roman Catholics and protest- 
ants, began over Swinton’s history, which was rejected 
as a text book. A committee has finally reported to 
the school board recommending that several books of 
history, representing views both of protestants and 


Catholics, be placed in the high schools as books of 


reference, that topical outlines be prepared for the 


students, and that they study these topics, with the 


books of reference, under direction of the teachers. 
The books proposed appear to be judiciously selected. 
Large responsibility is thus placed on the teachers, 
but what protestants most desire is fair investigation, 
being content that the student shall rest his verdict 
on facts fairly presented. This is perhaps the best dis- 


position that can be made of the matter, andit should - 


be remembered that it affects only five per cent of the 
pupils in the public schools. 


Says the Christian Leader: Theodore Parker would, 
the Christian Register avers, pass for a conservative 
with Unitarians of to-day. Yet, the Register adds, his 
sermon, ‘‘The Permanent and Transient in Christian- 
ity,” shut him out of every Unitarian pulpit, except 
the pulpits of John T. Sargent and James Freeman 
Clarke, and, at the time, these gentlemen were ostra- 
cised by their Unitarian brethren because they refused 
to ostracise Parker. The Register tells but half the 
story. In Mr. Parker's day, the Unitarians were ex- 
tremely conservative in regard to temperance and 
slavery, and Parker’s uncompromising criticism of his 
associates, for dereliction of duty, gave more offence 
than his theological radicalism. When he put and 
answered a question, ‘‘What drove John Pierpont 
from Boston? Rum and the Unitarian clergy!” he 
stirred a deeper revolt than that which came from his 
theological views. He was, in fact, a thorn in the 
sides of such Unitarian leaders as Dewey and Gannett, 
and these gentlemen were representatives of the Uni- 
tarians of their day. 


An edict of the Russian government restraining 
protestant Christians from holding missionary meet- 
ings and sending abroad missionary gifts has been 


modified in the concession of permission that pastors 


shall be permitted to preach on the extension of Chris- 
tianity and take collections for the benefit of foreign 
missions, subject to the approval of the local gover- 
nors. - l 


There is a. 
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HYPNOTISM: ITS PERILS AND SAFEGUARDS. 


By Herman SNOW. 


Mesmerism, animal magnetism, and Spiritualism in 
some of its phases, are so nearly identical with the 


prevailing psychic craze, popularized as hypnotism, 


that in a general treatment like this they may be re- 
garded as substantially the same, the last named term 
being now used because it best chimes in with recent 
habits of thought and at the same time somewhat 
more clearly expresses the true nature of the phenomena 
My present aim is to give to the 
thoughtful public some reflections which may be re- 


it aims to embody. 


garded as of the deepest import to human welfare. 


The power of mind over mind, of the stronger over 
the weaker mental force, this is the grand, far-reach- 
ing law of the spiritual universe which forms the 
basic principle of the various psychic phenomena in- 


cluded within the term hypnotism. But in' almost all 


the recent experiments—espécially those made under 


the auspices of supposed experts in the scientific world 


important facts of man’s spiritual nature and relations— 


have been so ignored as fatally to vitiate the conclu- 
sions thus made. 
recognize that there are in close relations with our 
earthly condition vast multitudes of individual minds 
which though unrecognized by our present faculties, 
i. e., in the usual normal condition, are yet even more 
active agents of power than are those minds still in a 
material body. Then it is found that from the essen- 
tial nature of mentality and spirituality like ever seeks 
like, and amid unobstructed conditions is sure to find 


it. And in the moral world has it not been demon- 


strated that goodness is intrinsically superior to evil, 


and hence ihat an aspiring, upward look toward the 


higher regions of spiritual force will bring relief and 
protection? Hence it follows that the danger or safety 
of psychic experiments must depend largely upon the 
character of the invisible surroundings. 

The great error of mesmerists of the past and of the 
prevailing hypnotism consists in overlooking the trans- 
cendent truth that but a very limited portion of the 
force exerted in their experiments comes from the vis- 
ible experimenters themselves. Were it not for a 
silent but searching power coédperating with them from 
invisible intelligences ever in close relations with 
earthly conditions, but a very small proportion of the 
wonderful results now so often recorded would follow, 
for in but a few instances is the mental power of an 
individual still in the body sufficient to induce such 
results. But when from the invisible side of things a 
harmonious battery of mental force s added, then it is 
that effects follow well fitted to astonish the world. 
And let it be borne in mind as of vital significance to 
the actual good or evil tendencies of such practices, 
that the results both moral and physical will be in ac- 
cordance with the combined character and purposes 
of both the visible and the invisible company em- 
ployed. For on such occasions there must be a har- 
mony even though it be of a satanic rather than of an 
angelic character. That the invisible spirit surround- 
ings have much to do with the physical as well as the 
spiritual well being of those en rapport with such sur- 


_roundings has been satisfactorially shown by different 


writers, particularly by Dr. Evans in his Mental 


Cure,” Mental Medicine,” «Soul and Body” and 


other volumes in the same line of thought. 

From what has thus far been said it would seem to 
follow that in all attempts at hypnotic investigations 
and uses, as well asin some phases of Spiritualism, in 
order to guard against abuses and evils, purity of 
thought and feeling, and an upward, aspiring spirit 


are essential, and that so far as these conditions are 


observed so far will the good prevail and no evil need 


‘be feared. For there is a perfection of wisdom, of 


power and of love at the head of all force, and there 
is an orderly, invisible method of protection and help 
for all who reverently lean upon it. No satanic in- 
fluence can mingle with our efforts unless our own 


Such experimenters have failed to 


disregard of imperative spiritual law shall seem to in- 
vite it. And those who engage in any such occult and 
imperfectly understood investigation in a low and 
trifling spirit, or with selfish and sensual ends in 
view must expect to reap as they have sown and to 
gather as the natural result evil in various forms. A 
wise attention to this order of thought is of vital im- 
portance to all sensitives, including especially hyp- 
notic subjects and spirit mediums, for it is thus alone 
that wise and efficient protection can be extended over 
them. Arbitrary human laws will not answer, for it 
is a moral and spiritual, not a legal shield that is 
needed. 

To those who have closely followed the revealments 
and unfoldings of our modern Spiritualism no labored 
argument will be needed to sustain the leading posi- 
tions now taken. To most of this class of investiga- 
tors incidents leading in this direction have been of 
frequent occurence. To such it has been made per- 
fectly apparent that in psychic experiments there are 
generally at least more than one individual mental force 
employed, and more than that which is embodied in a 
material form. Indeed, could it be clearly seen by 
the self-sufficient visible hypnotizer what a combina- 
tion of psychic force on the invisible side of things is 
at work with him, and how comparatively impotent 
would be his efforts if actually as well as apparently 
acting alone in what he is aiming to accomplish, he 
would himself be astonished perhaps even more than 
others are astonished by his apparent personal suc- 
cess. | 

An incident in my own experience at a very early 
stage of my investigation of the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism will serve to illustrate and sustain my present 
views upon the general subject. Previous to this ex- 
perience, some years before the advent of the so-called 
Rochester rappings, I had personally and successfully 
experimented in what was then called Mesmerism, 
now hypnotism, and hence when the new psychic 


phenomena began to dawn upon me I was the better 


prepared to recognize and wisely to avail myself of 
the clearer manifestation of intelligence and force 
from the spirit world now being made known to us. 
During a continued investigation of nearly three weeks 
I had free access to the remarkable capacities of a 
private medium of undoubted honesty and ingenuous- 
ness—a hired girl in the family with whom I was then 
sojourning. Almost all kinds of mediumship seemed 
to have been latent in this young woman, then about 
18 years old. But, as is the usual order in this kind 
of development, the earlier experiments were made 
through the raps and table tippings responsive to a 
calling of the alphabet. In this way we had come 
into what was—seemingly at least—close and correct 
communication with the invisible ones around us. But 
this being rather slow work and therefore not wholly 
satisfactory an effort was made by the spirit friends to 
improve the methods. At one of our sittings it was 
spelt out to me in the usual way, ‘‘We are going to 
put E—— in a trance, and we want you to help us.” 
So I engaged in the usual mesmeric method, making 


however but a few passes when I was given to under- 


stand—through the alphabetical method, the medium’s 
hands being still kept upon the table—that no further 
help was needed of me, and soon after E was found 
to be in a deep trance condition over which I myself 
had no control, but from which she was in due time 
awakened at the time appointed by her invisible con- 
trol. We were now favored with an easy and rapid 
method of intercourse by the involuntary spoken lan- 
guage of our medium, which was mostly used in sub- 
sequent efforts. 

If the general correctness of the views now taken of 
our subject be admitted, it will be seen by thcughtful 
ones that without a practical knowledge of the lead- 


‘ing truths of Spiritualism in its higher phases, the 


so-called hypnotism can not be rightly understood but 
in its practice will be constantly attended with mis- 
taken conclusions as well as abuses, and various forms 
of evil. But with a right understanding and faithful 
observance of the higher forms of spiritual truths no 
evil, but much good may result from this new knowl- 


edge of the wonderful power of mind overmind. For 


then experiments will be made only for some noble 
end and in a spirit so reverent that none but the wise 


and good from the spirit side will be attracted as 
helpers. But in order to this it is essential that no 
other than pure and noble purposes should prevail on 
the visible, as well as the invisible side of the effort. 
And this imperative spiritual law applies equally to 
all psychic experiments, including the spirit circle, 
where it is but too often disregarded with results ac- 
cordingly. 


INFERENTIAL TOPOGRAPHY AND COSMOGONY OF 
THE SPIRIT-WORLD. 


By Mrs. LIZZIE JONES. 

An article in arecent numberof THE JOURNAL from 
Warren Chase on the question: ‘‘What, and where 
is the Spirit-world?” revived a similar experience to 
his in spirit communion, which, if not so venerable 
by half, was more satisfactory in final results, and 
which, with its changed aspect of the scenes, planes, 
or spheres of the universe, realized the Spirit-world 
as being brought to our doors and laid at our feet. 
Let us first pave the way and fortify the position by 
bearing in mind that man is a spiritual being, witha 
physical attachment to his person to be used as an 
instrument in time only. 

When death is said to occur, he 98955 off this physi- 


cal or machine body, and it is committed to earth, 


his essential self going on his way rejoicing—not 
reaching heaven, or the world of spirit by locomotion, 
but by different vision—and where he is known by a 
presentment of himself. 

As to the physical body, it has no power of itself to 
adhere to a given form, only as acted on by spirit. 
We have on now our spiritual bodies, and they embody 
ourselves, and it is these that animate, move, and 
finally cast off the outer semblance worn in earth life. 

And so of the world of spirit. The two sides of the 
world,. the natural and the spiritual—formerly dis- 
tinguished as earth and heaven—are no longer dis- 
tinct, but are now seen to be correlates, the spiritual 
as cause dominating the natural in its effects in close 
contiguity—-whence we derive and realize our uni- 
verse. 

This world is the expression of a spirital cause. 
What falls under our angle of vision here, is but a 
projection from the spiritual side of varied surface 
and sundry appointments, while there are other sup- 
posititious, vast expanses and multiplied objects which 
give no sign to our veiled senses.. 

The experience referred to above, embraces c com- 
munications from dear personal friends only; messages 
from Moses and Elias or Confucius or Swedenborg 
were not forthcoming. In the incipient stages of our 
circle investigations, the Spirit-world was flooded 
with questions about . What and where is the Spirit- 


world?” Where are you to whom I talk?“ What 
do you do there?“ Would we know you?” But as 
with Mr. Chase no definite ideas concerning our 


friends and their life has ever been reached, and for 


this excellent reason as given early by one of the. 


spirit friends: ‘You have no objects in your world 
with which we can compare heavenly ones, and you, 
are not acquainted with any spiritual language.” 
Spiritual things must be spiritually discerned after 
all, since confessedly these communications are all on 
a material plane. i 
It may be said then, what's the use of this inter- 
course if spirits can tell you nothing of themselves, or 
the country they are in? What is the use of inter- 


change between friends across the Mississippi river by 


letter, or the other end of town by telephone, or across 
the great waters by telegraph, or even in our own 
parlors where we deal in the most commonplaces, and 
call it maintaining social intercourse. 

There is little or nothing to be gained by interpret- 
ing these spiritual communications literally. The 


tests must always stand for a sign or a symbol of a 


revelation to mankind. A fact signifies cause, pro- 
cess; it contains evidence of things not wrought out 
but indicated only. Mr. Emerson says: ‘‘No anchor 
no cable, no fences avail tokeep a fact a fact....Who 
cares what the fact was, when we have made a con- 
stellation of it to hang in a the heavens an immortal 
sign?” 

8 friends have dwelt with great emphasis 
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on the value of our earth life, as expressed in such 
words as these: If you come now to the Spirit-world, 
you will have to take too much schooling.” . Do your 
work, and do it well, for thus do ye clothe yourselves 
in beauteous robes,” or Life in time is the soul’s 
greatest and grandest opportunity.” 

Nothing daunted, however, by vague and indefinite 
answers to our questions from the spirits we still kept 
on with them, but not with such an unmitigated frenzy 
of eagerness. ,,Where were you between the bour of 
‘death and the funeral?” «Right here, I have never 
gone away: «I do not believe you are doing anything 
Dan?” «Yes; I am, but something I can not well ex- 
piain:” To iny brother-in-law who had recently gone 
over: ‘Have they- set you to doing anything yet?” 
No, I am a guest to be entertained:” Asking mother 
what they do there? it is replied: «‘Always busy, but 
never weary, dear children. There is as much busi- 
ness going on here as there is in your world.” · Do you 
sit at the table to write as we do?” No, I stand like 
a man” answered the joker on the spirit side. With- 
out question or other leading the following was writ- 
ten by my brother: It is not a dreadful thing to die. 
It is as though you see the waters gather around you, 
and there is no way of escaping the waves, when at 
last you sink down in sweet repose in the dreaded 
river.” . Were you conscious at the change?” «I was 
not conscious, and did not know where I was, except 
that I knew I was in the right place.” Again the 
same one wrote: ‘We have been on the river of life, 
whose waters you dread so much until you are sailing, 

when they appear as beautiful as diamonds—so 
smooth, so calm.” 

According to their own showing, spirits can not see 
material things. Every thing that has life in it—the 
coursing sap of trees and flowers, and the spiritual 
part of our constitution is plainly visible to them. 
My older sister died at two years of age. The young- 
est brother says of her: ‘Sister Susann says, ‘tell your 
sisters she can see you, and loves you much, but she 
can not comprehend how you look clothed in mortal 
frames!“ She has no knowledge of wrongs, pains, or 
other ilis; and is more perfect in her angelic sphere, 
for she never knew sin. Susann is my companion 
when we ramble and talk. I tell her of earth, and 
she tells me of heaven’s laws.” ‘‘You speak of ram- 
bling—is it upon anything solid you tread?” It is as 
solid to us as the earth is to you. Sister Lucy. says 
we float in air, but it is walking all the same.” Can 
you go anywhere you please?“ Why, yes, we are not 
penned in, sis.” Going to St. Louis to speak with a 
friend yet in the flesh was mentioned. How long will 
it take you? How long? No time. We just think 
and are there.” 

Under another phase of mediumship we see the sim- 
ulated forms of our spirit friends and hear their 
voices. Perhaps from certain church reasons, as not 
having belonged to any meeting house, and having no 
Season tickets in their pockets, some of them might 

> supposed to be writhing in endless torments, but 
looeir clothing presenting an unscorched appearance 
OV Front of the cabinet curtain, and no smell of Lubin's 
ocerract of sulphur accompanying no heart-rending 
ultieeal for a drop of water to cool their parched 
the fues—their talk freighted with good cheer, and 
Sabb, selves often appearing to be reaping of what good 


— —* 


(or bad) they had sown—there is legitimate assurance 
of a better state of things to come. 

So, by certain indirections and negations, we glean, 
among other things, from the meagre, indefinite 
material, ‘trifling and demented communications” that 
our christian spirit friends are not in a seven-by-nine 
‘heaven, sitting on a cold cloud, singing and shouting 


glory, and casting crowns for a livelihood—whatever 


these occupations may signify—and that we who re- 
main shall not, at the great change, wait a million of 
years in some crack or cranny of the universe, for 
the sounding of the last trump to get a little dust 
hitched on to our spirits, as though form and likeness 
ever inhered in the flesh or in the dust. 

Surely, as Dante's mountain of purgatory does not 
stand in western midocean when Columbus has once 
sailed thither” so does the Spirit-world cease to be 
the country whence no traveler returns with inferen- 


_ tial knoweldge of its topography and cosmogony. 


THE REASONS WHY. 
By W. Waitrwortu. 


Though for many years I have beet constrained to 
the belief that the Church of Rome is inimical to 
liberty of thought and the free institutions of this 
country, I should not have written these papers ex- 
cept in reply to the direct questions propounded by 
Mr. Plimpton.* In conclusion, with no feeling but 
a desire for truth and justice, 1 shall address myself 
to this closing statement of Mr. Plimpton’s letter: 

„The working people furnish the funds—given to 
the Catholic church—and they one and all will resent 
to the last any criticism of their religion, or their 
church and the priests that control it. Is this the re- 
sult of fear, love of church and its dogma, or what?” 

Answering the concluding query first, I say, from 
the deep-rooted spirit of intolerance that brooks no 
liberty but its own, persistently instilled into the 
minds of Romanists by priestly teaching of the church. 

On the cruel persecutions, torturing, bloodshed and 
wholesale confiscation of property of those who have 
dared to exercise liberty of conscience, during long 
centuries of Romish ascendency, I shall not dwell. 
The truth is accessible on the pages of the world’s 
history to every intelligent reader. I will confine my- 
self to such facts as have fallen within my own per- 
sonal experience. 

Back sixty years, when I was little more than a 
child, in my home at Manchester, England, I early 
became impressed with the brutal savagery with 
which Roman Catholics ‘‘resented criticism” of their 
peculiar dogmas. There were in the town some score 
or more thousands of low-grade Irish laborers, all 
bigoted devotees of the Romish church, a large num- 
ber of whom lived on a secluded piece of ground ex- 


-clusively to themselves, quite near to my father’s 


dwelling. It went by the name of Little Ireland,” 
and gave daily tokens of its peculiar characteristics. 
Especially on Saturday evening, when the week’s 
wages had been rezeived, drunkenness and fighting 
were its normal activities; and so intolerant was the 
general spirit of the people that it was not safe for 
one of any other nationality to pass by the one road- 
way into the place. Many times I saw great burly 
fellows, maddened from much whisky tippling, trail- 
ing a ragged coat along the sidewalk and yelling for 
whoever desired a fight to step on the tail! And as 
sure as any stranger did stamp on the coat, he was 
set upon and pounded half to death by all the drunken 
bullies around, as voices screamed in maddened fury: 
„Kill the dommed Protestant!“ And these same 
drunken wretches would be seen next day on their 
way to church in solid streams, firm in the belief that 
they were of the pure elect of God, certain of the 
heavenly kingdom by virtue of regular attendance at 
church and payment of dues into the priestly coffers. 

But it was in the brutal, murderous attacks on 
Orangemen’s funerals that Romish intolerance was 
most conspicuously displayed. The sole crime of 
Orangemen in Romish Catholic eyes was the fact that 
they were Protestants in religion. This was con- 
spicuously shown whenever they were set upon by 
their Romish countrymen. As stones and brickbats 
were hurled on the funeral procession, fierce cries 
would fill the air: Kill the bloody heretics! Down 
with the dommed Protestants!” More than a score of 
times in my boyhood days did I witness these blood- 
thirsty attacks on peaceable funeral processions on 
the public highway that was free to everybody; some 
men mangled with deadly boulders and bricks, beat 
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down with heavy sticks, kicked and trampled under 
foot. Even women joined in these murderous affrays, 
appearing as malignant and as brutal as the men. 
Twice I saw the coffin tossed off the bier and kicked 
apart so that the corpse rolled out into the road. 
The authorities were finally obliged to give Orange- 
men permission to carry arms for self protection; and 
more than once I saw attacks where pistols were 
freely used to repel the missles hurled by the other 
side. N 

Since living nearly a half century in this country, 
I have seen the same intolerent determination to crush 
all criticism of the church and fits dogmas, or oppo- 
sition to its ceaseless efforts to undermine the liberties 
of the people. Orangemen in their funeral proces- 
sions have been subjected to like brutal attacks as I saw 
in my boyhood days, across the line in Canada; and in 
the states, where liberty of speech is accorded to every 
citizen by edict of the constitution, no man or woman 
can stand up in a public hall and speak truth of the 
Romish church and its past history without risk of 
agsault and maltreatment. 

It is no excuse to say that the men who carry on 
this brutality are low-grade creatures who do not 
know any better. They are of the great mass of which 
the church devotees are mainly composed, and their 
murderous, intolerant spirit is the direct outgrowth of 
the arrogant claim that the head of the church is 
above and superior in authority to every power and 
government on earth. So long as this ignorant ‘rab- 
ble is taught to believe that right of conscience iu re- 
ligious matters is damnable heresy, rightfully to be 
stamped out by any torture that can be inflicted by 
members of the only true church, is it not certain 
that they will keep right on ‘resenting criticism” of 
their peculiar ideas to the full bent of their power? 

I know well that there are priests and high dig- 
nitaries of the Romish church who are of the very 
salt of the earth in their desire to accomplish good. 
May their numbers increase, either in the church or 
out. But it needs to be established on a begrock that 
can not be disturbed, that in this land of liberty no 
church nor pope at its head shall interfere with the 
religious opinions of any one in all this broad realm. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SPIRIT ACTION RELATIVE TO MATERIAL LAW. 
By WM. I. GILL. 


All sense laws are bounded by the sense world. 
Disembodied spirits do not belong to the forces of this 
world and are not to be accounted as subject to its 
laws, though they must in some way use them in 
order to communicate with us. If there is any such 
action of any such beings, that action, it will be al- 
lowed, is beyond the law so far that it is a new force 
projected into our sphere, that it is not an exempli- 
fication of the regular action of the sense forces of our 
sense world. This is obvious and is doubtless one of 
the reasons why physical scientists are offen so un- 
willing to look on the psychical side of their own field 


of studies, and especially disposed to shun all lights 


that would reveal to them evidences of extramundane 
forces and agencies; not that they would willfully shun 
light in any direction, but they are disqualified for see- 
ing it in this direction by a prejudice which denies or 
discounts it in advance. 

There was a time when belief in extramundane 
agencies fostered a dependence on them to the injury 
of science and common sense and regular labor and 
forethought. To some extent this often or usually 
operates now with people in prescientific conditions of 
mental development; and we can easily conceive that 
the interposition of spirits in the affairs of our world 
might be such as to frequently confound all reason- 
able calculations both in physical science and social 
life and statesmanship. Nor would this result be pre- 
vented by our modern repudiation ‘of the old notion. 
of supernaturalism. We may affirm with emphasis 
that all things conform to law, and that this is true of 
all spirit agencies. But so long as these agencies are 
not of our world, we may not be able always or often 
to trace their lexical relations and anticipate them and 
act in regular and rational relation to them. If we 
built a house we could not tell but spirits would make 
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it uninhabitable by their doings, as it is alleged they 
sometimes do. Nay, they might prostrate our work 
in building, coming by night (or by cay either) and 
demolishing our structure as fast as it rises by day; or 
they might be so kind as to build it for us in a night. 
Thus they might in ten thousand ways continually in- 
terpose to favor or oppose human desires and projects 
80 as to greatly confound all human calculation, and 
bring science as well as its application into frequent 
and serious doubt and bewilderment. We have been 
told, for instance, of their breaking cups and dishes 
and slinging them round the house in a very frantic 
fashion; of their throwing stones into windows and 
down chimneys, making occupancy a deadly danger; 
of their making various noises which none but those 
of the stoutest nerves could long endure. Why should 
they go so far and stop here? It seems very capri- 
cious, just like naughty, wiliful human spirits. 


If these things are at all true why should they not 
be indefinitely multiplied both in good and evil as 
they once were in the popular imagination and faith. 
In that case where were there any clear field for sci- 
ence or for any steady rational activity in daily prac- 
tical life? To say that these spirits conform to law 
does not relieve the case at all; since all their prepara- 
tion for action is invisible to us, so that we can know 
nothing about it till it is sprung upon us in its effects. 
So far as we are practically concerned it might as 
Indeed, it is supernatural rel- 
ative to us and our sphere, since it is above or beyond 
nature as known to us and regulative of our knowl- 
edge and powers of action. This is all that modern 
theology and religious thought mean by the term su- 
pernatural; not that it is above all nature, but simply 
an agency of a higher sphere operating on a lower 
sphere, whether that agency be God or angels or 
wicked spirits. In this light all the miracles of the 
Bible are conceived and construed. In this light, so 
far as they are admitted at all, they are construed and 
historically interpreted by modern spiritualism. This 
interpretation therefore does not necessarily relieve 
the anxieties of the physical scientist; and he will 
very naturally feel, without some psychic experience 
to help him, that the safest and the most rational 
course is to scout everything of the kind as illusive 
and contra scientific. 

However we interpret it, and whatever rational and 
scientific guards we may throw around it, the admis- 
sion of excarnate spirit agency operating in and on this 


world is a thing of vast significance relative to science 


in every department and to practical life. It opens a 
gate none knows how wide, to the incursion of beings 
almost infinitely more numerous than the world’s pop- 
ulation and always more rapidly increasing, and with 
powers we know not how vast or how different from 


ours, and against whose malevolent action we can not 


guard, and with whose benevolent action we can not 


coöperate till we are advised of it. 


Still that is no adequate reason for shutting our eyes 
to facts, or for refusing to explore any region we may 
possibly penetrate, or for refusing to follow up any 
discovered clew, or seeking with all zeal and fidelity 


a scientific explanation of every class of known facts. 


Persevering faithfulness here may widen the field of 
science; and if it cuts off some of its cast-iron corners, 
it may heighten the total interest, and disclose. to us 
broader and nobler guards and guides, both practical 
and speculative. We must assume, as all thought does, 
that every new acquisition of knowledge is a benefit 
to all the old, though it destroys some idols. It is in 
just this way that Spiritualism must work its way to 
the rank of science. But it can never be a science 
like that of astronomy with its vast assured anticipa- 
tions and its certain and immense pre-calculations. 
And further its necessary interference with and modi- 
fication of the events, and therefore the laws of our 
sphere, will justly make it unwelcome’ to science arid 
make a demand that its proofs shall be of the strong- 
est kind that experience and induction therefrom can 
furnish. 

If Spiritualism is true we really do not know how 
far spirits excarnate do determine the affairs of this 
world, how. far they affect human life, its political and 
civil conditions, individual action, or even the animal 


and material world. Certainly, so far as they do in 
terfere with the material world, they make a break in 
its laws even if they use these laws; because their use 
of them is not a part of the forces of our world and 
is not counted in the calculations and measurements 
of physical science. If, for instance, they make a 
visual apparition or a sound or raise a stone from the 
ground, there is here a rupture of the law of the con- 
servation of energy in our world. These events have 
confessedly no antecedent correlate in any form of 
physical force in this world. This is a point which at 
this time deserves special emphasis, because this law 
has never been critically examined, and there are 
signs of the rising of a critical feeling on the subject; 
and on the basis of Spiritualism I call attention to this 
limitation of the law, which is the main object of this 
paper, and therefore its termination is here reached. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 
By J < D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
VI. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


My experiments heretofore having been made at 
distances varying from a few feet to three hundred 
miles, I was anxious to extend them to greater dis- 
tances—a thousand miles or more. I was traveling 
during the sumnjer and autumn of 1852, and had 
taken a temporary residence in the suburbs of London 
for the benefit of medical advice for a member of my 
family who was seriously unwell. Some months pre- 
viously the postman had put into my own hands a 
letter from a relative in the state of New York, and 
as there were some private family matters in it I had 
locked it up in a portable iron safe, the key of which 
I always carried on my person. . 

Some minor experiments having convinced me that a 
lady of my acquaintance was exceedingly lucid at the 
times she foresaw and appointed in a previous sleep, 
I took advantage of this to make a decisive experi- 
ment, if successful, as to the element of distance. . 

The letter which I have mentioned occurred to me 
as furnishing the means of an excellent test. By the 
clairvoyant’s direction it was placed under her foot. 
Passing over a most exact description of my relative, 
the relationship she bore to me, and the interior of 
her house, as possibly gathered from my own knowl- 
edge, I quote her statement of those things of which 
I could have no knowledge. ` 

‘She (my relative) lived in the country, but is not 
there now, and her house is shut up—cold and dreary. 
She has gone away” (with great solemnity and em- 
phasis). Tes. I observed, shut up ber house and 
gone away to spend the winter.“ . No, gone away never 
to come back.” Where to?“ Iasked, not yet taking in 
the full meaning. Gone to the churchyard; I saw 
her walking in a garden, she fell down and went very 
soon.” Three weeks afterwards I received a letter 
from New York, and although not altogether unpre- 
pared for the event, it was with awe I read the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘Our good old aunt is no more; she fell 
whilst walking in a path near my mother’s house, dis- 
located her thigh and died in nine days.” 2. 

The two principal phases of lucidity are here com- 
bined: thought reading, through which the somnam- 
bule might have discovered by whom the letter had 
been written, the relationship to me, and the arrange- 
ment of the interior of the house; and independent 
clairvoyance, by which she so unerringly perceived 
that the house was shut up (as it was in fact), as well 
as the twofold walking and falling at the time, and 
the crowning revelation of a speedy and fatal termi- 
nation. 

A lady from Scotland, who had left her twin infants 
at home, was making a visit at my house, and in the 
course of conversation expressed her anxiety about 
the children. Ascertaining that she had about her 
some little articles of theirs, I proposed to use them 
in a clairvoyant examination. 

The somnambule, who then saw this lady for the 
first time, being brought in, described the nursery, 
maids and children so accurately that the mother was 
at once able to apply their respective names. Asked 
if it was a fine day in the place where the little ones 
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were, she replied, Very fine, but so cold and frosty 
that the children have not been and will not be taken 
out for a drive to-day. The head nurse is in such a 
way, angry and flustrated, and says ‘they shan't be if 
the carriage waits till next week.’ She has hada 
great quarrel, and Mr. (the lady’s husband) was 
called in to settle it.” 


The lady in a semi-jocose way wrote home, dating 
her letter the same hour the children should have had 
their airing, asking the nurse what she meant by 
quarreling and not taking the children out daily ac- 
cording to orders, and received the following reply, 
which I read and give as nearly as possible from 
memory: However ma’am did you know the dear 
little things didn’t get their drive? You see, ma’am, 
it was so cold and frozen, and John (the coachman) 
was so crusty, I was afeared. John said he would 
wait all day before the door as was his orders, till the 
children were ready, but the horses slipped about like 
everything, and he quarreled with me and as good as 
told me I lied for saying that the horses were too 
smooth, and there he stuck with them shivering like 
all the world, till I asked master to send him away.” 
We must not lose sight of the fact that this was the 
first time myself or the clairvoyante had met this 
lady, and that literally we knew nothing of her his- 
tory or domestic concerns. She visited us and was 
made heartily welcome as the dear friend of an inti- 
mate friend of ours then abroad. 

I had called upon a gentleman quite unknown to 
me, on a matter of business. He had paid much at- 
tention to mesmerism, and in the course of our con- 
versation incidentally mentioned that there had been 


left with him, a few days previously, two small articles 


of a lady’s wearing apparel, for the purpose of mak- 
ing an experiment in clairvoyance. He knew nothing 
in relation to these articles, and had designedly ab- 
stained from asking any questions whatever. I begged 
for the things and took them home with me. 


Let us step one moment to consider the premises. 


A gentleman of whose affairs or friends I absolutely 


knew nothing, accidentally speaks of two articles that 


have been handed to him, without the slightest clew 
to their story, by a third person, whose name was not 
told to me, and of whom, as it turned out, I had never 
even heard. I take these articles away with me to a 


distance in the country, and there submit them to a 


clairvoyante of my own selection, the wife of a gen- 
tleman of leisure, who to my cértain knowledge knew 
no more of the existence of these two persons than 
they did of. hers, and obtain the following statement: 
“These things belonged to a young lady who lived 
in a country where they spoke English, but were not 
called English. Sheran away from home with a man 
who seems to me to have something to do with engines. 
I saw them in Paris, crossing the pont royal; they 
stopped to look at the place where Marie Antoinette 
was murdered.” Here the clairvoyante rambled off 
into a vivid description of that queen’s untimely fate 
adding, however, that it was all wrong, and appoin 


ing a later hour to continue the investigation. II 


hour having arrived, we renewed the inquiry and to 
up the story from the bridge. 

She crossed the bridge and went to live bel. 
the Hotel des Invalides. There were billets of w 
and charcoal for sale at the door of the place he took 
her to. She is not there now. She looks ill and sor- 
rowful, as if she had been ina hospital. I do not 
know her name, but I heard them call her Marie. I 
can not tell you her other name now, for I do not see 
how to get at it, but if you will let me rest, I will see 
if there is not some way to find it out.” She the 
passed into a deeper coma,* and at the expiration o 


half an hour aroused herself with a satisfied air and 
She was in mourn-/ 


said that she had discovered it. 
ing when she went away; it seemed to be for he 
mother. I followed her to the grave and read her 
mother’s name there. It is Susan B—a—r—t and an 
e or a large dot, I can not tell which.” The name of 


*It was a frequent experience with this clairvoyante 
that when puzzled by some difficult fact she passed into 
the profoundest coma, as a necessary condition to enable 
her to ascertain the fact. The mote complete the bodily 
insensibility, the more perfect the psychical perception. 
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the young lady then is Mary Barte?” I inquired. «Yes, 
that js the name, Marie Ba 

With this information I went to the gentleman who 
had handed me the articles, and then first learned the 
name and address of the person who had given them 
to. him. When I called upon him, a letter which the 
young lady had left behind for her friends was put 
into my hands, and this letter was signed Marie 
Barte! 

The clairvoyante had heard the name Marie used in 
Paris, which I erroneously interpreted Mary, and had 
read the other name on a gravestone, in a country 


where she had never been, three hundred miles away. 


The young lady had eloped from Ireland after the 
death of her mother, Susan, whose funeral she had 
‘attended, and there was no opportunity to verify the 
other portions of the story. 

These fifteen examples of clairvoyance selected 

- from my notes, and as fully verified as it was possible 
for me to do, have occupied more space than was in- 
tended. In such matters the difficulty is great both 
in the selection and the rejéction. It will serve, how- 
ever, no useful purpose to multiply cases. Those 
already given must satisfy the observer, who knows 
there is no flaw in the proof, and may lead others to 
‘geek that proof, which is always open to them. 

When the observer ceases to doubt, as he soon 
does, of this wonderful faculty of the human mind, 
what rational hypothesis can he apply in the solution 
of such strange and abnormal facts? There seems 
but one answer: the existence within us of an intelli- 
gent entity, with rudimental powers that do not use 
the machinery of matter for perception or cerebral 
activity for reasoning, and of whose being and prop- 

„erties we are normally unconscious. The experiments 
recorded herein are facts in nature; no theory of gen- 
eral hyperesthesia of the senses will reach them, and 
we find ourselves obliged to reject ciliary spasm and 

_ hyperacuity of vision. A physical hypothesis being 
altogether insufficient, we must perforce turn to the 
psychical. 

The fanciful supposition of a sixth material sense 
is altogether unwarranted, and can not be entertained 
until we find the organ devoted to its use. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A MINISTER'S DREAM. 
By NELLIE BootH SimmMoxs 


It was nearly 8 o’clock in the morning and the 
chimes were sending down their sweet tones from the 
church spires in various parts of the city and telling 
the people that another week of toil had rolled around 
and brought Sunday in its train. The rhythmic 
sounds.penetrated even to the luxurious chamber 

i where the Rev. Mr. Pompous lay asleep. At first he 
i couldn’t hear them because he was snoring, but pres- 
o; ently they began to make an impression on his brain. 
=o He stirred and breathed a bit more lightly, and 
then, after yawning, and winking, and stretching 
3 a good many times, he actually gained courage to 
i crawl out of bed and put on dressing gown and slip- 
pers and take his night cap off. 

“Ugh!” he murmured with a regretful shiver as he 
looked about for his shaving apparatus, vacation is 
over and I must get into the harness and go to work 
again. And why, of course,” he added as a thought 
occurred to him that brightened up his lethargic fac+ 
ulties, to-day I am to preach my great sermon upon 
the advisability of closing the Columbian fair on the 
Sabbath. That is truly an effort of which I may feel 
proud. I hope that none of the papers will neglect to 
assign a reporter to the church, and they all should 
print my words in full. No doubt I shall be criticised 
by the ungodly, the infidels and blasphemers, but I 
can meet opposition, I fancy,” and the clerical gen- 
tleman lathered his cheeks quite fiercely and smiled 
ina sanguinary way. 

Cheered by these thoughts he went on with his 
toilet very briskly. He was somewhat vexed, though, 
to find that his boots, which he had placed outside the 

‘door to be cleaned, were untouched and smeared with 
the traces of yesterday's- mud. He threw them ina 
corner and put on another pair, meditating as he did 
so a severe reproof to the careless servant whose duty 
it was to attend to all these matters. Then he dis- 
missed his saintly anger and returned to the reflec- 

„ tions which had absorbed his mind. 

It is horrible,” he mused as he gave a final shake 

to his dignified coat tails and slowly descended the 
stairs. Such lawless and sinful desecration of what 
should be most sacred. Were I to go out upon the 
streets now I would doubtless see crowds of people 
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| gling of the cable cars. The Sunday paper is already, 


Benton said her mamma asked her papa why he didn't 
going to the parks, and would hear the unholy jin- | stay at home an’ read bout politics, an’ base ball, an’ 
the—” 

But a warning look from Mrs. Pompous checked 
further disclosures and then the good lady remarked: 

“Im so sorry, Gustavus, that I can’t hear your ser- 
mon, but as Minnie refuses to take care of the chil- 
dren to-day I must remain with them.” 

„Ah, well,” said her husband, absently, ‘did you 
order Michael to bring round the carriage for me?” 

He won't do it, dear,” said Mrs. Pompous, hastily, 
“and I’m afraid you'll have to ride in a street car, for 
he, too, has scruples against working 

‘‘What can have got into these provoking servants 
—are they mad or simply lazy?” interrupted the 
divine, testily. Really, I hope you won't lose any 
time in getting rid of them, and finding some better, 
more easily managed ones in their places for such 
insubordination and intolerable impertinence can't be 
endured, and, with a wrathful snort, the Rev. Mr. 
Pompous bounced into his study to look up the manu- 
script of the discourse he was to deliver. 

A few minutes later he stood upon the corner of the 
next block waiting for a car, but to his great astonish- 
ment none appeared. The familiar jingle-jangle and 
the rattling of the wheels couldn't be detected, and 
up and down the street, far as he saw, the tracks 
were vacant and empty. At length a young gentle- 
man approached him with a bow and inquired: i 

Are you watching for the grip, my dear sir? They 
don’t run to-day. Perhaps you are not aware that the 
new law forbidding all traffic on Sunday has just gone 
into effect.” Then he added: ‘Pardon me, but I be- 
lieve you are the Rev. Mr. Pompous. You certainly 
have done much to bring about this happy change. 
Allow me to congratulate you upon the fact that your 
untiring labors have borne such fruit, and to hope 
that you may long be spared to aid in fighting the 
forces of the wrong.” 

«Ah, yes,” replied the bewildered minister, fur- 
tively pinching himself as he spoke to make sure that 
he was in his senses. 
| of late, and could not keep informed; however, I 
thank you. But I am hurried this morning, and must 
really beg you to excuse me,” and with these inco- 
herent words he turned away and went back home at 
the top of his speed. i 

«Til harness the horses and drive to church my- 
self,“ he thought. as he sneaked around the barn in 
the rear of the premises; and once and again, as he 
bungled over refractory traces, and buckles, and 
straps, he murmured softly: 

„What has happened—did the world take a somer- 
sault while I was asleep last night, I wonder?” 

The immaculate costume he wore was sadly disar- 
ranged and soiled by the time the carriage was ready, 
but he couldn't stop to brush, for it was growing very 
‘late. And so he hastily clambered in, caught up the 
ribbons, and started off. But he had driven barely 
half a mile when suddenly a brawny, red-faced police- 
man stepped forward and laid a heavy hand upon the 
‘bits of his spirited, prancing steeds. 

„Now, fellow, what do you want?” demanded the 
exasperated divine, with an impatient twitch. 

‘“‘Hit’s agin th’ rules to ride hon the day o' th’ Lord, 


I suppose, exerting its baleful influence, and in the 
evening a dozen theaters will present wicked, alluring 
dramas to corrupt the minds of the young. And 
now it is proposed, in the summer of ninety-two—but 
ah, we must preventthat. For it never will do— 
humph! Well, and what, I wonder, in the name of 
goodness can the matter be here?” 

This exclamation was brought out rather suddenly 
as the Rev. Mr. Pompous opened the dining-room 
door. And perhaps it was excusable under the cir- 
cumstances. For, instead of a neat, well-ordered 
table, with his pretty wife at the head, and a jocund 
fire crackling on the hearth, and the children daintily 
dressed and waiting for his appearance—in the place 
of this pleasant sight, which had met his eyes every 
morning for the last ten years—he found only á com- 
fortless and deserted apartment. The chairs were 
dusty and the curtains hung awry, the grate was cold 
and dark, and a few dishes were huddled discon- 
solately together on the table, which looked as if it 
had been dancing a jig. 

Fora moment the Rev. Mr. Pompous remained pet- 
rified with amazement; then ho recovered his senses 
and hurried into the kitchen to demand an explana- | 
tion of the servants. And lo, not one of them was to 
be seen, but the mistress, her front hair in papers and 
her wrapper half unbuttoned, was fluttering distract- 
edly around the hot stove. Her two little daughters 
were there, beating an ecstatic chorus upon some 
pans and pots, and the baby was sifting flour in the 
water pail and getting itself gloriously wet und sticky. 

My dear,” cried the minister, rushing forward, 
what are you trying to—has anything happened? 
Where is the cook and why isn’t breakfast pre- 
pared?” 

„Oh, Gustavus,” said the lady, lifting her flushed 
face from the rueful contemplation of the omelet 
which had accidentally fallen in the coal hod, ‘are 
you down already? Why, surely, it can’t be over 7 
o’clock now.“ 

- “It is nearly time to start for church,” answered 
he, ‘‘but tell me, pray, what does all this mean?” 

„Well.“ began Mrs. Pompous, sinking wearily upon 
the meal chest and pushing back her tangled hair, 
“the fact is the servants refuse to work Sundays. 
They insist that it’s wrong and wicked to cook on this 
day and think we ought to be satisfied, you know, 
with cold food. And, really, I couldn't contradict 
them, but I was afraid your head would ache, dear, 
if you didn't have some coffee, and so, as Bridget de- 
clined to make it, I came and 

„Where is she now, and what's she doing?” thun- 
dered the master. 

Bridget —oh, she’s in her room reading prayers, 
and Nora has just been there, too, singing pious 
hymns, and Minnie, the nurse, brought the children 
down, I can’t tell how long ago, and went off to early 
mass, replied Mrs. Pompous, with a little sigh of 
resignation. 

«I will speak to them,” said the indignant divine. 
„Call them in here, if you please, and he took a seat 
on the edge of the stationary tub, and tried to assume 
ə calm and judicial aspect. 

-‘No—you mustn't,” exclaimed his wife, hastily 
springing up. At least, she added in a hesitating 
voice, I don’t see what in the world you'd say for 
it was you, love, who put this idea in their heads. 
It seems Nora has overheard you talking about Sab- 
bath desecration, and she told Minnie and the others, 
and they agreed that if it was wrong, as you asserted, 
for waiters in restaurants to be kept on duty Sundays 
—why—it wouldn't be right. 

Mrs. Pompous stopped suddenly, but her husband 

seeming to understand, for he stood quite still, and 
the faintest possible blush appeared in his face. And 
then he shrugged his shoulders and turned impatiently 
aside. 

«Ah, well,” he remarked, ‘df they are so stupid as 
to misinterpret my words in that way I won't try to 
reason them out of the mistake. There is not the 
slightest use. Bring on whatever you have to eat, 
and we'll make the best of it. Hurry up, my dear.” 

So poor Mrs. Pompous fell to work, and after vari- 
ous ineffectual struggles, in which she and the cook- 
ing utensils collided a good many times without any 
particular result, the meal was put on the table at 
last. It couldn't be called really a success, though, 
for the steak was badly burned, the muffins seemed 
nearly rare, and the coffee tried the patience of the 
fastidious clergyman to such an extent he certainly 
would have forgotten to lead in -the family prayers 
only his wife reminded him ofthe omission. 

By the way, he said, as he pushed back his chair 
and arose, ‘‘where’s the paper this morning? I want 
to see whether my sermon is announced.” 

„Why, the journals aren't printed on Sunday any 
more,” answered Mrs. Pompous. <‘‘The government 
has just prohibited them, you know, dear; or hadnt 
you heard about the new law?” 

„An't you glad, papa?” little Flossie piped ap. 
„Now perhaps more folks'll go to chureh. Lottie 


coated guardian of the peace. ‘Th’ law say that 
wien hit's wrong to work men tan't right to use th’ 
*osses nor hanimals of hany sort. Them's th’ new 
regilations, as you hough to ave heerd on long be- 
fore now, sor?” 

The Rev. Mr. Pompous didn’t attempt at all to argue 
the matter; he just sank back on the cushioned seat 
and permitted his champing steeds to be led igno- 
miniously to their stables by the officer, who kindly 
helped him to unhitch. Then, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion and a furtive look at the house to make sure that 
his wife wasn’t peeking, he set bravely out to walk, 


ing his destination. 

It was a long and weary tramp, for instead of 
preaching at his own church, near which he lived, he 
had exchanged that morning with a minister whose: 


and warm and so preoccupied that he could not even 


to brood over the deserted streets. Once, growing 
thirsty, he decided to ask for a drink of soda water 
at the drug store he was passing, but the door was 
tightly locked and a bystander informed the divine 
that nothing of any sort could be purchased there on 
Sunday. 
And, strange to say, the satiounostient which cer- 
tainly should have filled him with delight and gratifi- 
cation had the astounding effect of increasing his 
vexation. Indeed he actually was guilty of mutter- 
ing a mild imprecation deep in the farthest recesses 
of his saintly heert. 

Presently, as he strode along, he found himself in 
a dingy, squalid alley, lined and overhung with rickety 
tenements. These were not quiet. Ah, no! They 
fairly swarmed with loud-voiced men, and quarreling 
children, and mothers with haggard faces and torn and 
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want to hear you of'ner, an’ he told her he'd ravver . 


«I have been deeply engaged. 


don't you know, sor?” stupidly responded the blue- - 


since there could be no other available mode of reach⸗ 


charge lay in a distant part of the city. He was tired 


stop to enjoy the unusual air of stillness. that seemed 
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dirty clothes. One group attracted the attention of 
the Rev. Mr. Pompous. It was a woman—-a pale, dis- 
consolate creature — sitting upon some broken steps 
with a baby in her lap and several little tote clustered 
around her. They all seemed so fretful that involun- 
tarily he bent down and asked the mother what it was 
that ailed them. 

They do be cryin’ cause we can't go to the park,” 
sir,” she answered, patiently. «Generally we spends 
Sunday under the trees, and we takes our bit o' din- 
ner and eats it on the grass. But now the cars don’t 
run, and it’s so far we can't walk, and we just has to 
keep at home all day.” 

H'm. 
Wouldn't that solace you and be better than picnick- 
ing to-day?” the Rev. Mr. Pompous inquired, clearing 
his throat in rather a doubtful way. 

„Well,“ the woman answered, there is a mission 
church on the next street, built for the likes of us, but 
it don't rest me, sir, to go there, for the preacher he 
sort o' talks in a style I can’t understand. So me an’ 
th’ children, we'd rather go to the park, after being 
cooped up the whole week.” 

An' Tm hungry,” sobbed the tattered urchin at 
her side, ‘‘an’ I sold papers, an’ I saved my pennies 
to get suthin’ to eat to-day, an’ now th’ shops won't 
sell a bite—not one o’ them.” 

‘Is that true?” asked the Rev. Mr. Pompous, turn- 


ing to the mother. 


«Yes, sir,” she said, it's the law, an' I can’t buy 


80 much as a drop o' milk for th’ baby this morning, 


or meat, or bread, or anything at all. I would ha’ 
got some yesterday,” she added quickly, ‘‘but we 
don't have ice, like the rich folks, an’ such things they 
won't hardly keep over night, sir.” 

The Rev. Mr. Pompous didn’t say one more word; 
he just turned away, and despite the hurry he was in 
he walked slowly, and was evidently wrapt in thought. 
When he finally reached the church it was long after 
the hour set for service, but the members of the con- 
gregation had found great difficulty in getting there, 


and he was not much behind them. So he climbed 


into the pulpit and delivered his sermon about the 
world’s fair and the importance and necessity of clos- 
ing it on the day of the Lord. Somehow, though, he 
couldn't speak with the fervor and eloquence that 
usually possessed him, and the hearers, he noticed, 
were singularly inattentive and restless and preoc- 


N cupied. 


As he was just leaving for home at the end he saw 


among the friende who had waited to greet him a cer- 
tain prominent and influential editor, and as he shook 


hands with the latter he made haste to propound a 


query which had been troubling him very much the 


past two hours. 

My dear Mr. Quilpen,” he said, . is it possible my 
discourse won't be printed? [ve looked in vain for 
the reporters here to-day and I began to fear— 

Would you have the poor fellows labor on the 
holy Sabbath?“ broke in the other, reproachfully. 
„Besides, there won't be any paper to-morrow. The 
government has forbidden it, don't you know.” 

„Why but I thought I heard it was the Sunday 
issue that was prohibited, stammered the Rev. Mr. 
Pompous, getting more bewildered and perplexed. 

Les, that is, too, said Mr. Quilpen in a cheerful 
way, but I believe it has been decided that the pub- 
lication of the Monday paper involves more flagrant 
desecration altogether. You see every bit of work 
done on it—the picking up news, the writing, and 
even the setting of type—had to be done the day be- 


fore, and so if the employes cherished any religious 


scruples it was pretty hard on them, of course. The 
Sunday journal prepared on Saturday wasn’t half so 


ö mischievous or bad. Don't you agree with me?” 


But the Rev. Mr. Pompous didn't answer, he just 
opened his mouth, stared about vacantly, and then 
plunged silently down the steps and hurried away, 
sorely puzzled to account for this odd and unexpected 
change in the condition of affairs. He was soon 
shaken out of his thoughtful mood, though, for all at 
once he noticed that a policeman was shadowing him, 
creeping along behind him in a very mysterious way. 
He quickened his pace, but the officer walked more 
rapidly, too, and by degrees approached his side and 
laid a firm grasp upon his arm. 

Lou have made a mistake; let me go directly, fel- 
low,” cried the Rev. Mr. Pompous, as he drew him- 
self up haughtily and struggled to get free. What 
do you mean by assaulting me, a minister of the gos- 
pel? I have committed no crime—leave me alone.” 

Ah, didn’t you, though,“ rejoined his captor, sar- 
«Perhaps you never heard of the law 
agin performin’ labor on th’ Sabbath day, eh? Then 
you'll have some information f you come up f'r trial.” 

„Well, at least;” said the Rev. Mr. Pompous, seeing 
that remonstrance was useless, ‘‘allow me to telephone 
to my wife 

Lou couldn't send a message to-day through any 
wire, an’ you ought to be ashamed f’r wantin’ to,” 
interrupted the officer. Now, be you a-comin’ 


along?“ 


The Rev. Mr. Pompous pulled himself together, feel- 


ing thankful that none of his friends was likely to 


Why don’t you attend divine service, then?. 


meet them, and so he was hauled to the stationhouse 
and incarcerated, in due time, in one of the cells. It 
was a long and dreary night he spent there, a prey to 
countless, torturing doubts and perplexities and fears, 
and the next morning, just out of pure loneliness, he 
fell to conversing with another prisoner, a shabby 
fellow, arrested for some petty misdemeanor. He told 
the sad tale of his grievances, expecting to get lots of 
sympathy, but, to his great surprise, the listener only 
waited till he was through and then said quietly: 

Ah, well, you have secured just what you wanted 
—the ideal Sabbath—and now I hope you feel satis- 
fied. And next you will try to close the Columbian 
exposition each and every Sunday. Why, have you 
considered what a wonderful thing that stupendous, 
immense show will be—a means of education and cul- 
ture for the masses, who can not afford to go to 
Europe when they wish—and do you know that many 
thousands of people labor all the week and have but 
the one day they can devote to relaxation? Andupon 
that day you would shut the gates of the fair, and 
what can you offer in its place?” 

They should attend divine service, of course. We 
have plenty of churches here, muttered the Rev. Mr. 
Pompous. It would be better than jaunting and 
junketing, I’m inclined to think, on such a day.” 

es, now we reach the bottom of the matter, the 
root of the thing,” said the mysterious stranger, in 
rather a mocking, satirical tone. Tou are a clergy- 
man, and you desire plenty of hearers, for it is out of 
the congregation that your salary is got. And the 
church, like any other concern, is apt to flourish most 
finely when there is no competition, and so you want 
all places of innocent amusement closed Sunday, that 
you, the preacher, may have full sway. Perhaps I’m 
unjust, but really, since you affirm that you'd not open 
such a thing as the world’s fair on the Sabbath, I can 
but conclude that ministers, like other people, are 
sometimes influenced by motives of personal gain and 
selfish greed.” 

The Rev. Mr. Pompous felt very uncomfortable at 
the end of these curt and stinging remarks, and he 
was heartily glad when, in the course of twenty min- 
utes or so, the summons came for him to appear in 
court. The dignified old justice looked at him sharply 
as he marched inside the railing, and turned a ques- 
tioning glance at the policeman—for it was the one 
who, the day before, had arrested the unfortunate di- 
vine and now stood up to testify against him. . 

‘Accused of desecratin’ the holy Sabbath, your 
honor,” said that officer, and I found him workin’ 
precious hard— perched in th’ pulpit, a-sawin’ the air 
with his hands and yellin’ and hollerin’ till he was just 
red in the face.” 

«Really, this is the most shocking outrage, an in- 
sult, not only to me but to the sacred cause I repre- 
sent,” cried the Rev. Mr. Pompous, angrily. 

Do you claim that you are not guilty of laboring 
on Sunday?” inquired the justice. What were you 
doing then?” 

“I was preaching, of course, returned the Rev. Mr. 
Pompous, in a tone of wrath, mingled with both pity 
and contempt for the evident stupidity of the ques- 
tioner. 

„And what is the amount of the salary you get?” 
pursued the justice, in a very methodical way. 

«I receive about——” here the nonplused divine 
stopped, and made as if he intended to swallow the 
answer, but then he thought better of it, and went on. 
„ have $12,000 a year.” 

And they give you that for preaching, of course?” 
queried the. justice. 

«I—that is—why, certainly,” returned the Rev. 
Mr. Pompous, wondering what in the world this would 
lead to. 

But you say that preaching isn’t labor; that you 
don't work when you deliver a sermon,” continued the 
justice. What do you call it—play? Is it possible 
the church allows you so much money every year for 
doing nothing at all?” 

Dear me,” snapped the Rev. Mr. Pompous, finding 
himself caught in a net, if this is a practical joke it 
has gone far enough. I beg that you will, release me 
directly, for really Tm growing tired 

“Thirty days and the usual fine,” cut ra the impa- 
tient justice. ‘‘These evaders of the law need | a les- 
son.” Bring on the next case, there, at once. 

At this the Rev. Mr. Pompous became 3 
frantic, and, leaping over the railing, he rushed madly 
down the aisle. But at the door he was stopped by 
the two brawny policemen who stood guard there, and, 
after struggling furiously with them for a time, he 
managed to break loose and dashed into the street, 
and then 

Well, the Rev. Mr. Pompous waked up and found 
himself in his own bed, with his wife bending over 
him and shaking his arm in the most violently per- 
turbed and frightened fashion. 

“Gustavus,” she cried, what unearthly, horrible 
sounds you have been giving vent to in your sleep; 
you must have dreamed something dreadful. But, 
now, get up, for it is late, and this morning, you know, 
you are to preach about the world's fair, and the im- 
portance of closing it on the Sabbath.” 


‘Not a word was spoken by me. 


The Rev. Mr. Pompous sighed, and, resting his 
elbow on the pillow, looked steadily at the floor, a 
long time in silence. Then at last he said, slowly: 

Tes, it was a bad dream, but now I am all right. 
And, my dear, I wish you'd just go down to my study 
and hunt up that old sermon of mineabout the Trinity. 
I believe I'll use that to-day.” 

«Why, what has made you change so suddenly?” 
exclaimed his wife. 

«I have some new ideas on the question of Sunday 
closing—that is, added the Rev. Mr. Pompous, has- 
tily, the discourse I wrote for delivery to-day is im- 
perfect, and must be revised before I can use it at all.” 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Dr. Axel Key, of Stockholm, read a very interest- 
ing paper before the recent Medical Congress, Berlin, 
on the development of puberty and its relation to mor- 
bid phenomena among school children. In Denmark 


and Sweden it has been the custom for many years to 


weigh and measure the school children every year. 
Out of 15,000 boys and 3,000 girls the results were as 
llows: In the seventh or eighth year of life boys 
w considerably in height and in weight, after 


{| which a delay sets in which reaches its maximum in 


the tenth year and lasts till the fourteenth year, when 
a considerable acceleration of growth suddenly sets in. 
This acceleration lasts till the end of the seventeenth 
year. The acceleration is at first in height and later 
on in weight, gaining its maximum in the latter in the 
sixteenth year. At the end of the nineteenth year 
bodily development of youth seems to end. In girls 
the course of development is quite different. The de- 
crease in growth after the eighth year is not so great 
as in boys and yields in the twelfth year to a rapid in- 
crease in height. The acceleration in the increase in 
weight comes later, but outstrips it in the fourteenth 
year. In the seventeenth or eighteenth year the in- 
crease is but slight. The increase in weight, how- 
ever, sinks to zero almost in the twentieth year, when 
the growth in women may be regarded as ended.” A 
remarkable thing, as pointed out by Dr. Key, is that 
boys grow faster than girls in weight and height till 
the eleventh year, then more slowly till the sixteenth, 
and then faster again. With slight variation these 
relations obtain all over Sweden and Denmark. In 
Italy and the United States of America the period of 
puberty in girls ends at least a year earlier. 
spring and summer the child grows more in height, 
while in the autumn and winter it increases more in 
weight.” How is it now with the health of school 
children during the development of puberty? It was 
found that 40 per cent of the 15,000 boys in the high 
schools in Sweden were ill; that 14 per cent suffer 
from habitual headache, 13 per cent from chlorosis.” 
We ought,” he concluded, to adapt our demands on 
the youthful organism to its strength and power of 


resistance during the various phases of development. 


to promote the health and vigorous bodily develop- 
ment of youth better than we do now. I therefore in- 
dorse, from the bottom of my heart, the words which 
John Petter Frank, the father of school hygiene, ut- 
tered a hundred years ago: ‘Spare their fiber still, 
spare the forces of their minds, do not waste the 
energies of the future man in the child. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON HYPNOTISM. 
The Duke of Argyll describes in a letter to the 
Spectator a remarkable experiment in hypnotism which 
he witnessed many years ago at the house or the late 


Dr. Gregory, Professor of Chemistry at Edinburgh 


University. He says: Some one was asked to think 
steadily of some familiar scene—a house, of a room, 
or any object of which one could form a vivid mental 
image. On taking the hand of the mesmeric or hyp- 
notized person, the image became visible to him or 
her, and was read off or described by the clairvoyante. 
Trying this experiment myself, I thought of a special 
room in a friend’s house in England, which was very 
peculiarly and almost fantastically furnished. I 

it in my mind with that distinctness which we are all 
able to give to the stores of recent memory, and 
awaited the result. I can only say that it was a re- 
sult which astounded me. Theclairvoyante described 
the room, with all its special and unique features, as 
if she saw it, but saw it with difficulty, through some 
darkness which it required some groping to penetrate. 
She made out her 
vision with extraordinary truth. This happened now 
nearly forty years ago; but it left an indelible im- 


‘pression on my mind. I was convinced then and I am 


convinced now that the power of clairvoyance, as 


In the 


above defined and limited, was, however incompre- 


hensible, a real power. I felt also, however, that the 
whole phenomena bordered on a region into which it 
is hardly safe to enter. It is well to feel in so prac- 
tical a form the truth of the saying that there are 
more things in heaven and: on earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy. 


The evening of life brings with it its own lamps.— 
wenn: 
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SECRET THOUGHTS. 


I hold it true that thoughts are things 
Endowed with being, breath and wings, 
And thut we send them forth to fill 
The world with good results or ill. 


That which we call our secret thought 
Speeds to the earth’s remotest spot, 
And leaves its blessings or its woes 


Like tracks behind it, as it goes. 


It is God’s law. Remember it 

In your still chamber as you sit 

With thoughts you would not dare have known, 
And yet make comrades when alone. 


These thoughts have life, and they will fly 
And leave their impress by and by 

Like some March breeze whose poiscn breath 
Breathes into homes its fevered death. 


And often you have quite forgot 

Or all outgrown some vanished thought; 
Tato some mind, to make its home, 

A dove, or raven, it will come. 


Then let your secret thoughts be fair— 
They have a vital part, and share 

In shaping worlds and molding fate; 
God's system is so intricate. 


—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


During the past week the lady managers 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition held 
their first meeting in this city. One hun- 
dred and fifteen ladies responded to 
the roll call. President T. W. Palmer 
called the meeting to order. Rev. Florence 
Kallock, the able Universalist minister, 
opened the meeting with prayer. Each 
member received her parchment commis- 
sion; then President Palmer made an apt 
‘and happy address. He said: 

“LADIES: I need not say that it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you to a par- 
ticipation in the management of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. While the ordinary 
greetings of social life may not seem 
apropos, I may be permitted to express to 
you the thanks of the commission for your 
ready and patriotic. acceptance of protfered 
burdens—as I am sure you will earn and 
receive the eventual thanks of the nation 
for loyal and efficient services. You being 
recognized by the Congress of the United 
States as an integral part tof the commission, 
I shall not address you in the ordinary fan- 
farronnade which custom has hitherto 
sanctioned where nothing has been con- 
ceded to women save a right to promote 
philanthropic or sentimental enterprises. I 
wish to say that hitherto woman has been 
found as fully equal to the exigencies of 
her situation as man and that when re- 
sponsibility has been placed upon her she 
has developed under it as well as man. 


This is the first time, however, that woman 


has been fully recognized in this country 
in the administration of a great public 
trust like this and the action of Congress 
in passing the bill with this feature. has 
met the general approval of our people. 
Did I feel equal to it, I would not volun- 
teer advice nor assume the didatic to a 
body whose composition I so highly regard 
and the opinions of whose members I so 
much respect, lest thereby I might seem to 
detract from the dignity of your position 
and transcend the bounds of the authority 
conferred upon me by the commission di- 
recting me to attend your roll calls and 
preside during your selection of temporary 
Officers. . These parchment commissions 
which have been bestowed upon you may 
well serve in the better days to come as 
titles of a nobility as far beyond what has 
passed for nobility in half-developed society 
as the future shall be beyond the ages 
when hereditary titles arose. That your 
children’s children to many generations 
should cite their descent from lady man- 


‘agers of an exposition which served as a 


milestone to mark the world's grandest and 
swiftest progress lies in your hands and 
brains to-day. All that American women 
ever lacked—opportunity—is here, and 
from every state and territory the women 
of the hour are here to take advantage 
thereof. It needs no gifts of prophecy to 
predict that the future will justify the 
wisdom of the creation of your board and 


the selection of its individual members. 


Mrs. Fenton, of Georgia, was elected 
temporary chairman; Miss Cora Payne, of 
Kentucky, temporary secretary. 

At the second day’s meeting Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, of Chicago, was elected president 
of the board of lady managers, she being 
the unanimous choice, the highest compli- 
ment in the power of the women to confer. 

Mrs. Palmer was escorted to the chair 


Sec 
. D r os, 


by Mrs. John A. Logan and Mrs. Can- 
trill. 

Mrs. Palmer in a very graceful speech of 
acceptance, said: 

Lapes: I feel deeply the honor of being 
called upon to preside over this commis- 
sion. My humility never asserted itself 
more strongly than now as I stand among 
so many distinguished women of national 
fame, whose brilliant careers have been a 
matter. of pride to the entire country. My 
one friend has flatteringly put me in nomi- 
nation and another, Mrs. Logan, who sec- 
onded me in so cordial a manner, is one 
whose life has been largely passed in the 
fierce glare of public life, and whose fine 
qualities have thereby been rendered the 
more apparent. She has shown by her 
words not my worth, but the qualities of 
her own generous heart. When she speaks 
she is necessarily eloquent, and in this case 
I am the fortunate gainer. The kindness 
expressed to me personally by the ladies of 
the commission also in placing this great 
responsibility in my hands has greatly 
touched me. 

My position differs slightly from that of 
your temporary chairman in this, that 
while I have no enemies to punish I have 
many friends to reward—all of the com- 
mision. I regret, after such a mark of con- 
fidence, that I have to ask the indulgence 
of the ladies for my inexperience in presid- 
ing. I hope that when we have been hold- 
ing meetings as long as the other sex a 
knowledge of parliamentary law will be 
taken as a matter of course in every wom- 
an’s training. In the meantime we may 
amend an amendment just a few times too 
often, or be put to confusion by some ex- 
perienced and wily tactician suddenly 
springing ‘‘the previous question,” or we 
may surprise Roberts and Cushing by prov- 
ing that motions down in their manuals as 
undebatable present no difficulties in that 
line tous. We trust that these lapses may 
only be attributed to a commendable ex- 
cess of zeal, stimulated by our ambition to 
keep things as lively as they do in our 
great model—the other commission. 

We must, however, seriously realize the 
greatness of the opportunity which has 
been given us. I felt yesterday, as the 
ladies met in this room, and the North 
shook hands with the South, the East with 
the West, that this first meeting in sym- 
pathetic intercourse of women from all 
parts of the country and their learning to 
work with and understand each other must 
result in a great broadening of the horizon 
of all concerned. 

The full benefit of this intermingling 
will not be felt, however, unless we, each 
and all, are generously willing to leave for 
the time the narrow boundaries in which 
our individual lives are passed to give our 
minds and hearts an airing by entering 
into the thoughts and aspirations of others 
and enjoying the alluring vistas which are 
open before us. In this fresh, breezy at- 
mosphere, brightened by the warm sun- 
shine of sympathy, we will be surprised to 
find that many of our familiar old con- 
ventional truths look very queer in some of 
the sudden side lights thrown on them, and 
are not half so respectable and dignified as 
we have fancied them. Above all things 
else harmonious action is necessary. That 
is the foundation which we must have for 


the superstructure that is to be gradually 


erected and which, we trust, will be the 
successful result of our work together. 
Ladies, again I thank you most heartily. 

One of the very pleasant sights at this 
meeting has been the venerable Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, who has toiled for the 
recognition of women these many, many 
years. Mrs. Hooker declares this to be 
the happiest occasion of her life. She re- 
joices that she has lived to see Congress 
recognize women and place them on terms 
of equality with men in this great World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

-Mri:and Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a re- 
ception to the lady managers and their 
friends at the Palmer House. The parlors 
and dining room were profusely decorated 
with flowers and tropical plants, refresh- 


ments were served and several hundred 


people were entertained in a mostenjoyable 
Manner. 


A North of England woman, who has 
practically shown what a woman may do 
in agriculture, died recently near Morebat- 
tle. Miss Milne lived at Otterburn, but 
she alsoowned Howpark farm in Berwick- 
Shire and both were farmed under her per- 
sonal management. 


with great success the rearing of pedigree 
cattle and sheep. Her herd of shorthorns 
invariably occupied a high place in all the 
local exhibitions and her ‘‘Leicesters” were 
held in great repute. She was a competent 


judge of horses and reared prize-winning 
poultry. and dogs—‘~ fact, Miss Milne was 
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session. 


At Otterburn, besides 
ordinary farming operations, she carried on. 


“an all-round lady farmer,” but at the 
same time the feminine parts of her char- 
acter came out in her devotion to flowers 
and horticulture generally. She hada very 
fine home, garden and extensive glass 
houses at Otterburn. 


A CHICAGO INSTITUTION. 


Owing to her youthfulness Chicago can 
boast of but fewold institutions and these 
few are old only in a local and limited 
sense. About the most ancient and cer- 
tainly one of the most popular of these in- 
stitutions is the one known as Drake's 
Game Dinner. Like everything else in 
Chicago it began in a small way. The one- 
story frame building of forty years ago, 
fronting an unpaved street placarded here 
and there with signs of No bottom here” 
has grown into the palatial structure of 
sixteen stories frontinga granite-paved and 
completely appointed street and costing 
more than the total value of all the land in 
the county fifty years ago; and the annual 
game dinner, first given thirty-five years 
ago toa dozen citizens ina hotel that could 
be set down in the dining room of the house 
now conducted by the same proprietor, has 
grown intoa national affair with over five 
hundred invited guests. 

In 1855 Mr. John B. Drake, now known 
to the traveling public the world over, was 
keeping a hotel in Chicago and dreaming 
of the future magnificence of the city. His 
dreams were not disturbed by the pitying 
look of the Bostonian or New Yorker who 
in ‘‘drumming” the west for trade passed 
through the town, nor by the contempt of 
Cincinnati and St. Louis for its pretensions. 
In one of these day-dreams he was inspired 
with the idea of giving a game dinner to a 
few personal friends, among them ‘‘Long- 
John” Wentworth, whose giant form was 
then familiar on IIlinois prairies and the 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
and which is now crumbling to dust 
beneath a tall marble shaft at Rose Hill. 
Mr. Drake had learned from observation 
that Chicago was the best game market in 
the country and that a greater variety could 


be had in November than at any other time. 


So in order to show the resources of the 
market and at the same time to bring to- 
gether in social intercourse his friends. Mr. 
Drake essayed his first game banquet. 
Such was its success that he followed it up 
the following year with another which was 
even more perfect than the first; then that 
annual dinner settled down into the dignity 
of an institution, and ithas kept pace in its 
magnificence and completeness of appoint- 
ments with the growth of the city. 

Among the first and finest of the great 
buildings which grew with magical speed 
out of the ashes to which the city was re- 
duced October 9, 1871, was the Grand Pa- 
cific hotel, and at the head of its manage- 
ment Mr. Drake has stood from then till 
now. On last Saturday evening Messrs. 
Drake and Parker entertained 520 invited 
guests in the Grand Pacific at the thirty- 
fifth annual game dinner. The whole of 
North America, both land and water had 
been levied upon to supply the table and 
ornament the rooms. Space forbids any 
extended mention of the decorations. Suf- 
fice it to say the ensemble was as beautiful 
as it was unique, and unapproachable in 
any other city of the world. The most 


notable study was a representation of the 


Columbian Exposition Commissioners in 
The scene was as much a feast 
for the eye as what lay beyond was for 
the palate. It was a congress of stuffed 
fowl. Ona dais at one end sat a solemn 
game cock, with his gavel in his right 
claw. On either side were the secretaries, 
two owls with fountain pens and looking 
as wise as secretaries usually look. A giant 


-woodpecker with a flaming tuft was mak- 


ing.a speech, probably on the matter of 
site. Behind sat 115 members in carved 
chairs. These members were as grave and 
wise as their living prototypes could possi- 


bly be. They were grouse, duck; chick- 
ens, snipe, quail, pigeons, rice birds, plover, 
partridges, pheasants, sage hens. There 
were scarcely two of the same variety. 
Over the president’s chair perched Uncle 
Sam, an eagle in patriotic garb. The 
whole was a marvelous bit of work, and 
the gem of the decorative display. 

The dinner was, so far as we can remem: 
ber, the finest of these annuals, and our 
opinion is corroborated by many of the long- 
time attendants. Here is the menu: l 

Blue Points. 
Soup. 


; Game broth. 
Fish. i 


Hunter. 
Broiled Trout. Baked Whitefish. 
Eoiled. 

Leg of Mountain Sheep. 
Deer Tongue; ‘Caper Sauce. 
Roast. 

Black Tail Deer. Mountain Sheep. ` 
Saddle of Ant-‘ope. Loin of Venison. 
Loin of Elk. Opossum. Raccoon. Black Bear. 
Wild Goose. Sand Hill Crane. 


Ruffied Grouse. Mallard Duck. 
Partridge. Red Head Duck. 
Sage Hen. Brant. Woad Duck. 
Jack Rabbit. Squirrel. 
Butter Ball Duck. 
Prairie Chicken. Blue winged Teal 


Wild Turkey. 
Pheasant. Plover. 


Quail. 


Pigeon. 
Snipe. : 
Broiled. 
Venison steak. 
Partridge. Blue wing Teal. Butter Ball Duck. 
Black Birds. Snipe. Pheasant. Plover. 
Red wing Starling. Quail. Reed Birds. 
Rice Birds. Marsh Birds. 
“Entrees. 7 
Venison cutlets, mushroom sauce. 
Breast of Prairie Chicken, truffies. 
Rabbit larded, champagne sauce. 
Squirrel pie, hunter style. 
Vegetables. 
Boiled and mashed potatoes. 
Stewed tomatoes. Sweet potatoes, 
Green peas. Sweet corn. 


Gray Squirrel. 


Celery. 
Ornamental Dishes. : 
Gelatine of wild Turkey. 
‘ Boned Quail in Plumage. 
Pyramid of Game in Jelly. 2. 


Pattie of Liver a la Royale. : 
Boned Duck au Naturel. 
Prairie Chicken en Soolie. > 

Boned wild Turkey. 


Quail. Snipe. Ducks. 

Prairie Chicken. Partridge. : 
Prairie Chicken Salad. Dressed Celery. 

Dessert. ee 
Macaroons. Fancy Cake. 5 
Lady Fingers. Assorted Fancy Pyramid. 

Lemon Sorbet. Neapolitan Ice Cream 

Oranges. Figs. Grapes. Nuts. Raisin 

Coffee. Crackers. Cheese. 


At first blush some may wonder what 
place in a religio-philosophical paper an 
account of so material and sensuous a 
thing as a game dinner can have. A little 
reflection, a little philosophizing will show 
it has its appropriate place in THE JOUR- 
NAL. Those who only consider man as a 
candidate for another world, who divest 
him of his mortal qualities, who imagine 
that the growth and development of this 
vast country are trivial matters, such are 
not the people who are to bring on the 
millenium. They are morbid and uncanny. 
The Supreme Intelligence, aspark of whom 
is expressed in every human being, knows 
how to develop man. He knows that the. 
social intercourse, the display of the re- 
sources of the country, the healthy, inspirit-. 
ing, exhilarating psychical forces . set-in 
motion at such a gatlering; He knows, 


we say, that all these are necessary in 


bringing His children up to that sphere of 


purity and wisdom and happiness which 


is their final destiny. 
Among the guests were many men and 


women of national reputation; and all of 


them representative people in their several 
and varied walks of life. By mingling 
with such companies the religious teacher, 
the psychical researcher, the moralist, the 


cthicsl exponent keeps in touch with the 
great heart of the world, knows its beat,. 


and can sympathize with its desires and 


understand its needs vastly better than. 


does the recluse, or he who only asso- 


ciates with those who share his own views. 


Birds at Rest, 


ow 
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CONFIDENT IT WAS THE WORK OF 
SPIRITS. 


Ta THE Eprron: I wish to give my ex- 
perience with Mrs. Laura Carter, the Cin- 
cinnati slate-writing medium. Never hav- 
ing seen or heard of her, except through a 
brief note of quasi endorsement in THE 

JOURNAL some months since, I called at 
her house after a journey of something like 
a thousand miles. I am quite certain she 
had never seen nor heard of either me or 
my wife. Before going to her house we 
went to a stationer’s in Covington and 
bought two large book slates, which we 
carefully cleaned, and placed between them 
a bit of slate pencil and our previously pre- 
pared questions. We found Mrs. Carter a 
refined, pleasant lady, of fine physical 


health and beauty. She asked no ques- 


tions whatever, and we gave her neither 
names nor residence. The room was some 
ten or twelve feet square and carpeted; two 
large lamps with Rochester burners were 
burning at their full capacity in different 
parts of the room, rendering it as light as 
could be desired. We sat at a small table, 
with our slate out of reach of Mrs. Carter. 
She left the room for a few moments and 
while she was away we examined the table 
and carpet carefully. The table was a 
common, wooden affair, with a carved 
figure of a dog on the lower platform. 
Thick woolen curtains hung around Jt to 
the floor.. These curtains had a slit in the 
side next and opposite to the medium, 
used to insert the hand while holding the 
slate. I give these details at some length 
so that any one may see the impossibility 
of juggling on the part of Mrs. Carter. 
When she returned she took her seat on 
the side of the table opposite us. She sat 
‘with her right side next to the table, with 
her feet in full view. She took a small 
slateof her own and cleaning it, put it 
under the table through the slit in the cur- 
tain, holding it with her right hand. She 
sat and rocked back and forth in her rock- 
ing shair for a few minutes with no result. 
She then turned to my wife and said: ‘‘I 
perceive you are mediumistic and would 
like for you to take hold of the slate with 
me. My wife complied with the request 
and immediately the sound of writing was 
heard by all and the vibrations distinctly 
felt by my wife. The communication 
purported to be from the control and con- 
tained the usual commonplace. The slate 
was cleaned and again placed under the 
table and a message purporting to be from 
my wife’s father was given. While this 
message was being written Mrs. Carter 
turned to my wife and said, Lour father 
says: ‘Frank and Mary, my dear children, 
I am glad to meet you, and will do all I 
can for you. Let Allie S—— go west with 
you, it is the place for her.’” Mrs. Carter 
then said, ‘‘Please place yourslate just under 
the curtain on the floor at your feet.” My 
wife complied. Mrs. Carter was just then 
again called from the room and requested 
my wife to hold her—Mrs. Carter’s slate— 
while she answered the call. Mrs. S. com- 
plied, and Mrs. Carter had closed the ‘door 
and gone down stairs when my wife called 
my attention to the fact that writing was 
going on on the slate while no one but her- 


self was touching it. She then concluded 


to examine her own slate to be sure it had 
not been tampered with. She cautiously 
opened it and found the slate clean and her 
questions inside. 

Mrs. Carter now returned and explained, 
her absence being to excuse herself to some 
importunate visitors. She said to my wife, 
“Examine your slate,” and Mrs. S. found 
both sides of the large slate written full, 
purporting to be a loving message from her 
father, repeating the advice about Allie S. 
going west. Mrs. S. next placed one of 
her questions written on a narrow slip of 
paper on the floor, partially under the cur- 
tain, but leaving the larger part in sight. 
While she looked at it, she called my at- 
tention to the fact that it glided slowly 
under the curtaio. In a moment an an- 
swer was written on the slate. The com- 
munications now turned to me, and two 
messages were written, purporting to be 
from my father, one of them, however, 
calling me Henry,“ which is no part of 
my name at all. Mrs. C. then asked me 
to place my slate under the edge of the 
curtain at my feet and on the side of the 
table opposite the medium. I complied, 
and in an instant, it seemed, I examined 

che slate and found both sides written on. 
Two messages were given, one claiming to 


be from my father and the other, a scrawl- 
ing message in badly formed capital let- 
ters, claiming to be from an Indian calling 
himself Bright Star.” These are the bare 
facts. The reference to Allie S. 1s ex- 
plained by the fact that my cousin, Miss 
Allie S., is not in very good health and 
wanted to go west with us, but we did not 
feel quite certain whether we should ad- 
vise her to go or not. That Mrs. Carter is 
a sincere, honest, good woman I have no 
doubt. That the manifestations are genu- 
ine and of spiritual origin I can not doubt. 
That it was not my father’s spirit com- 
municating I am equally confident, as he 
certainly knows my name is not Henry. 
Imposture on the part of Mrs. Carter is 
out of the question. Mind reading will 
not account for the writing. No; it was 
the work of disembodied spirits I feel 
quite certain. F. H. Surock. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 


SLATE-WRITING TEST. 


To THE Eprror: Nineteen years ago, a 
young Scotchman named Bruce Mitchell, 
with his newly married wife Jenny, lived 
with his folks on a small farm one mile 
out from Dubuque, Iowa. A boy was 
born to them, when the husband and 
father resolved to go to California in quest 
of a betterment of his condition. Years 
passed away with no tidings from Mitch- 
ell. When his father died the place was 
sold, the small amount of proceeds divided 
among-the children. 

Mrs. Mitchell, hearing of a lucrative 
position as cook in the Oberlin Hotel in 
Golden, Colo., took her boy and secured 
the place. There, in the capacity of cook, 
she remained several years, still gaining 
not the slightest word of the absent hus- 
band. Believing him dead, she became en- 
gaged to a young Welshman named David, 
who lived with his father, known by the 
title of ‘‘Uncle William,” in Golden. 

At this time appeared the announce- 
ment of a lecture in the opera house by 
Henry Slade, the slate-writing medium, 
and tests of his powers at the close. Mrs. 
Mitchell became strongly impressed to go 
and see if anything could be learned of the 
fate of her husband. She was accom- 
panied by David and his father. On the 
way, something seemed to say with per- 
sistent repetition, ‘‘Buy a slate! Buy a 
slate!” 3 

Stopping at the store of a Mr. Taft, she 
purchased a pair of folding slates, and pro- 
ceeded on her way. Taking the first oppor- 
tunity to accept Mr. Slade’s invitation, she 
stood up to the stage holding the slates by 
the opening edge firmly in herhand. The 
medium stooped down, and simply closed 
the first finger and thumb of one hand to a 
corner of the wooden frame, when the 
scratch of apparent writing was instantly 
heard. Iu a few seconds, Mrs. Mitchell 
was bidden to see what the message was. 
When she did so, she fell to the floor in 
dead faint, yet retaining a firm grasp of 
the slates. As soon as consciousness re- 
turned, she was assured by David and his 
father that no one had been permitted to 
see the message whatever it was. She in- 
stantly rejoined that she wished every one 
to know what it was, as there was nothing 
to conceal, and requested Uncle William to 
read it aloud. He did so to the following 
effect: 

„Jenny, Bruce is back at the old home, 
dying,” signed by the full name of the 
father who had died so many years before. 

The greatly excited wife immediately 
telegraphe to the husband of her sister, 
residing at Dubuque, to learn the truth or 
falsity of the message. Next day, a tele- 
gram was returned confirming the state- 
ment that Bruce Mitchell was lying at the 
old home a very sick man. She again tele- 
graphed to know if she should come to 
him, and received the answer that the joy 
of knowing she was alive had so far re- 
covered him that he would come to her. 
He did so, when they decided to remain in 
Golden, she retaining her position in the 
Oberlin Hotel. 

I received this from a lady intimately 
acquainted with the Mitchells and all the 
circumstances, and leave it as requiring no 
additional comments at my hands. 

W. WHITWORTH. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


A SUGGESTIVE LETTER. 


To THE Epitor: To my mind, a paper 
published in the interest of Spiritualism, 
containing only accountsof physical mani- 
festations, would satisfy very few people, 
for while physical phenomena are abso- 
lutely necessary, yet it is the proofs they 
bring and lessons they convey that are of 
vital importance to us. 

The old JouRNAL heading had the globe 


in the center, and ‘‘Devoted to Spiritual 
Philosophy,” inscribed thereon (and that 
covers an immense field of thought) and 
Tre JOURNAL in its new dress stands for 
the same, and. your constjtuency being 
many men—and women, too—of many 
minds, you could not be expected: to 
please each individual, but he must ex- 
pect too much for his money who can not 
find in any one number of THE JOURNAL 
the value of the price he pays for it. It is 
also most unjust to charge THE JOURNAL 
with ‘‘drifting away from Spiritualism,” 
as it must be apparent to any continuous 
reader that its policy is for the truth, and 
only the truth in Spiritualism, and as 
Truth wears no mask, bows at no human 
shrine, seeks neither place nor applause, 
but only asks a hearing” and gets it here, 
it is certain to rub against some pet theories, 
and disturb the minds of the owners there- 
of. Some cry for more accounts of phe- 
nomena; let us have some but not all such; 
for we had better seek for personal expe- 
riences, for they are most important. You 
cover this point fully in the sentence at 
the top of the third column, sixteenth page, 
November 21. 

Illustrating this I will give an incident 
occurring when I was thought to be dying 
in August 1888. A telegram was sent to 
my sister and its delivery was delayed 
some how, until the morning after it was 
sent; not being able to get a train immedi- 
ately she got the planchette—by the way 
that planchette has a wonderful history,— 
and a message was written signed by my 


father saying that I was better, that I was | 
not going to die just then, that I was to 


get well, but would be sick a long while. 
This she told me as soon as she arrived and 
added, ‘‘Pop never deceived me yet in his 
messages.” 

I did not believe it at the time, for I 
couldn’t see how it was possible for me to 
get well, and as a matter of fact I have not 
my full strength yet, although I have been 
able to work since January last. 

Now this is valuable to me and yet I 
do not see how it can be of much service to 
others, since they would not know my 
“capacity” for telling the truth. Certainly 
no sane person believes all that he reads. 

THE JOURNAL of date mentioned above, 
copies the statement of the Christian 
Herald as to the enormous amounts appro- 
priated to the Roman Catholic schools, but 
that paper fails to mention the large appro- 
priations to other sectarian schools; prob- 
ably it is perversion of public money to 
sectarian uses only when given to our ad- 
versaries. : 

And now in regard to the attempt to-put 
the Christian ‘‘God in the Constitution,” 
the idea comes to me that this would cause 
Christianity to carry a very heavy load, as 
certainly crimes committed in this 
country now can not be ascribed to the 
influence of Christianity, as this is not a 
Christian nation, but make it such nomin- 
ally and it must assume the responsibility. 
Just think of our politicians and the actions 
of the members of the last Congress as 
examples of Christianity. I would hardly 
like to see this saddled on Spiritualism; 
it has enough to bear now. 

Gro. C. Rupy. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FATHER EDMUND'S GHOST. 


To THE Eprror: Its all in your eye” 
is an adage; ‘‘Not bya jugfu. .“ is another. 
As Reverend Father Edmund says, in 
your issue of September 20th, No doubt 
there are ghosts and ghosts.” May be his 
own story proves this. I never saw a ghost. 
I would like to. I am afraid I never shall. 
I don’t believe I am good at seeing ghosts 
any way. Father Edmund is sure that he 
succeeded. I have no doubt he saw some- 
thing. It may have been a real ghost. It 
may have been an unreal ghost. There 
are ghosts and ghosts. I will add to this, 
and say, that there are optical illusions 
and optical illusions. I do not know what 
kind of an optical illusion the Father refers 
to when he says that he was not the subject 
of an optical illusion on the occasion of his 
experience in the convent garden. It is an 
optical illusion when one sees a man away 
on the top of a hill and he does not seem to 
be more than an inch high. We know 
that that is an illusion. Men do not come 
of that size. But is it an optical illusion 
when the miserable drunkard sees the wall 
covered with wiggling serpents? Perhaps 
not, though a distinguised European author 
who has paid great attention to the eye and 
the laws of the mind, has begged me not 
to question the old belief. Perhaps he 
wants the chance to question it himself, 
I think it may be questioned. Will some 
one show us how mental serpents may 
become serpents on the wall? 

Father Edmund seems to haveappointed 
himself special attorney for the ghost“ he 


saw in South America and fancies that the 
appearance he saw could not have re 
sembled any of the brethren of his order. 
Nor do I think that any brother of the 
order besides himself was present in the 
flesh that night in the garden. But Father 
Edmund may have been deceived. in re- 
spect to the matter of resemblance. The 
figure that appeared to him did not have 
the tonsure? How does he know? Might 
the Father not have been mistaken? It was 
a drowsy hour that he had his experience. 

1. The appearance in the garden may 
have been the reproduction of a photo- 
graph made upon the retina of the Father's 
eye at service in the choir, and projected 
magic lantern wise when he went out into 
the dark. He says that the robe on the 
image (ghost?) seen was black. This 
would be allright if the choir was vested 
in white. May he not have fancied the 
robe black if that was the ordinary color? 
I write here briefly on the supposition that 
the reader understands visual photography 
and the tricks it will play. : 

2 A ghost may actually have visited 
the father while in the garden, being the 
ghost, or rather the spirit of some person 
whom he had known at one time, but at 
the period of his experience being dimly 
remembered; and may not the mind 
under certain circumstances, have the 
power of unconsciously producing upon 
the retina the image of the visitor as he ap- 
peared in life? Are not all of our minds 
stored up with positives or negatives, 
which at times are used as it were inad- 
vertently? By mental action one can pro- 
duce colors in the eye. Whynotform? I 
have more than once suggested to friends, 
that the mind has power to create images 
on the retina from within, just as pictures 
are photographed from without. Might 
there not, in the case of Father Edmund, 
have been a real spirit and, so to speak, 
are artificial rehabilitation? The European 
authority referred to has advised me not 
to throw this thought into scientific cir- 
cles. Does he want to do that himself? I 


am ready to be demolished. 


(REv.) B. F. DE Costa. 
New York City. 


As Mr. De Costa says, It may have 
been a real ghost. It may have been an 
optical illusion. TRE JOURNAL has never 
made the experience of Father Edmund a 
subject of investigation, and gave his nar- 
rative without vouching for its correctness. 
To those who believe that the departed 
manifest themselves in the form of appa- 
ritions there is nothing incredible in the 
statement commented on above. Mr. De 
Costa, who is an orthodox clergyman, 
doubtless believes that Jesus after his 
crucifixion appeared to his disciples and 
subsequently manifested himself to Paul. 
A skeptic might dispose of these experi- 
ences by saying that they were optical 
illusions.” Mr. DeCosta’s faith would not 
thereby be shaken There is far stronger 
proof that spirits do in various ways make 
their presence manifest in these modern 
times, than that on which Mr. De Costa 
bases his belief in ancient spiritual mani- 
festations. 


ANOTHER COMPACT FULFILLED. 


To THE Eprror: An article in THE 
JOURNAL, headed, ‘‘A Compact Fulfilled,” 
reminds me of an incident in my own ex- 
perience, which occurred several years 
since. I was invited by a lady whose ac- 
quaintance I had made very singularly, 
being attracted to me through my writing 
for THe JOURNAL, to visit her. I had 
never met her husband or family, nor was 
I at all acquainted in Mendota, where they 
lived. After spending a few days with 
them and partaking of their generous hos- 
pitality, the night before I was to leave for 
home, she asked me if I was willing she 
should invite in a few friends of hers, and 
allow my influences to control me for any- 
thing they might have to communicate. I 
readily agreed. That evening their hand- 
some parlors were filled with a goodly com- 
pany; some believers in the philosophy, 
others investigating, and still others who 
were entirely skeptical. The host, Mr. 
Johns, his brother, and a friend of theirs, 
a professor of music whose name has es- 
caped me, gave some excellent music upon 
the piano, violin and bass‘viol, which had 
a tendency to harmonize the company; soon 
my controls took possession and pointing 
out different ones in the reom gave what- 
ever they were able to give, and all were 


asked whether they recognized the spirit 


giving the message or being described. 
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Several expressed themselves satisfied as to 
the identity of the spirit communication. 
Finally, after the description of a very 
small. old lady, seemingly about eighty 
years of age, walking with a cane was given 
toa Mr. Marsten—a prominent photogra- 
pher there—he was asked the usual ques- 
tion, whereupon he arose and said the de- 
scription was a perfect one of his mother 
who lived many miles from there; for she 
was, he said, still in the form, at least he 
supposed so, as when he heard from her 
only a few days before, she. was in her 
usual health. The next morning on our 
way to the depot to take the cars for home, 
passing his studio in company with Mrs. 
Johns, we called into bid Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsten good-bye, when to our surprise 
Mrs. Marsten told us that the night before, 
while they were at the house of Mrs. Johns, 
a telegram had come, telling of the sudden 
death of his mother. No one being at 
home the telegram was not delivered until 
morning, and she said Mr. Marsten was at 
that time packing his things to leaveon the 
next train to attend his mother’s funeral. 
She also said Mr. Marsten’s mother was not 
a believer, although her son had had many 
talks with her on the subject of spirit re- 
turn, and once she had told him, if she 
went first, and found it to be a truth, she 
would surely come back, and if permitted 
would manifest her presence to him. Thus 
was another ‘‘compact fulfilled.” 
C. A. R. 
CHICAGO. 


SPIRITUALISM IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: There is aud has been. 
for some time in this city, a wide-spread, 


unusual and unaccountable interest in the 


subject of modern Spiritualism. No less 


than four week-day evening conference 


meetings have been established in various 
locations, besides the Conservatory Hall 
and Eastern District Sunday services. All 
these meetings, I believe, are fully attended. 
Some two or three weeks ago, Mrs. Ida 
Wilson Porter opened Sunday afternoon 
and evening meetings at Everett Hall. 
Mrs. Porter, as you are well aware, is the 
noted fire-test medium and daughter of the 
late E. V. Wilson. The fire tests, I know 
to be, from personal experience, unmista k- 
ably genuine phenomena. The recent ad- 
vent in Brooklyn of Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. 
Mott-Knight, the medium for independent 
writing, affords great satisfaction, and 
Me too, to the Spiritualists of our city. 
rs. Knight, a short time since, having 
been invited to do so, gave a public demon- 
stration of her medial power, before the 
Progressive Conference. At her own re- 
quest, she was placed under strict test con- 
ditions. The phenomena of independent 
slate writing was produced, although in a 


very imperfect form, compared with the 


clear and beautiful illustrations of it given 
at her own séances. The investigating 
committee, composed entirely of skeptics, 
were utterly nonplused. The Eastern 
Distriet Society surpasses nearly if not 
quite all the other associations here in 
rating excellence of character infinitely 
higher than either eloquence of speech, or 
wondrous medial power, or both com- 
bined. Let all the others but emulate the 
example of this sister and organization, 
and Spiritualism will exert an influence in 
Brooklyn that shall be irresistible, and the 
movement made a great blessing to hu- 
manity. W. C. BOWEN. 
BROOKLYN, N. . 


SPIRITUALISM AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


To THE EDITOR: At the regular busi- 
ness meeting of the Religio-Philosophical 
Society it was voted unanimously to merge 
the society into the Progressive Spiritual- 
ists’ Society. This was done with a view 
of eliminating some undesirable rules and 
regulations. Dr. U, Thomas declined 
the nomination for president of the new 
society for the reason of increasing engage- 
ments, which rendered him unable to do 
justice to the position. A change was 
therefore made in the management, the 
‘Effie F 
Josselyn, president; H. W. Boozer, vice 
president; J. B. Josselyn, secretary and 
treasurer, with a finance committee of 
three. Mrs. Adah Sheehan, of Cincinnati, 
is the speaker for the present month. Ably 
and eloquently does she represent the cause 
in which she has chosen and been chosen 
to labor. Individuals with their differ- 
ences sink out of sight in comparison with 
the grand principles enunciated by this 
speaker. We. have a conference meeting 


every Thursday, from which much good 
is hoped for. Our retiring president speaks 
for the Owosso society on the 23d instant. 
` Mrs. Glading is our speaker for December. 

EFFIE F. JossELYN. 
GRaND Rapips, Mic., Oct. 14. 


Several correspondents inquire who is 
the author of the Vision of the Future,” 
published in a late JOURNAL. One or twc 
ascribe it to Dr. Coues. The author, whose 
initials are S. E. H., we have known for 
several years. She is a brilliant and gifted 
woman, with finely developed psychical 
powers. In the nature of things we are 
naturally skeptical as to her predictions; 
only time will verify or disprove them. 


Mrs. A. N. Wisner of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., a medium of considerable local note, 
spent last Sunday in Chicago. Mrs. Wis- 
ner seems to have sound ideas on matters 
relating to Spiritualism. She does not 
claim to be able to lecture, but her friends 
say she gives admirable talks in public, 
both instructive and entertaining. 


B. F. Underwood will give an address 
on Sunday evening, November 30th, be- 
fore the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Ethical Associa- 
tion. Subject: The Relation of Hume 
and Kant to Herbert Spencer, and the 
Synthetic Philosophy.” A discussion will 
follow to be opened by Raymond S. Perrin. 


Be Sure 


If you have made up your mind to buy 


_ Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 


any other. A Boston lady, whose example is 
worthy imitation, tells her experience below: 

“Tn one store where I went to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 
their own instead of Hood’s; he told me their’s 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 


To Cet 


days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not 
pay anything, etc. But he could not prevail 
on me to change. I told him I had taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 
When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 
and so weak that at times I could hardly 


Hood’s 


stand. I looked like a person in consump- 
tion. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me so much 
good that I wonder at myself sometimes, 
and my friends frequently speak of it.“ Mrs. 
ELLA A. GOFF, 61 Terrace Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 


who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 


istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, und 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from : 
RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 

Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will arantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO.. 
Portland, Oregon. 
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To Those who “Do Not Care for 
2 Religious Paper.” ə 


Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not x 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
lseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 

One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 


including a sermon on some living topic, A 


editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news of the progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you- 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


UNITY JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, 
ASSISTANT ED.TOR, 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. » 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


D. D. HOME. 


His 


l Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


v. ithin the compass of an advertisement no ade- 


quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before ite importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on it is 
less than value, but Mrs. Home is desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America: 
hence the book wii! be old at a low 


Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa 


subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 


For sale, wholesale an tall y JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 
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earth.” Itis not probable that changes Nature's Divine Revelatlons . . . $3 50 
implied in a transition from the present , P TTC Harmonis...... 13 
system to state socialism are impending A volume will shortly be issued by Al- | The Seer. * f. — . 18 
i i it is well | bert &S thicago, consisting of the | The Ref * IVI. a ee 50 
as Mr. Gronlund imagines, but it is well | bert & Scott of C Friendship by Ci ieee „ 
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it is in this work, divested of some of the | Bacon and Emerson. It will be printed | Morning Lectures. Being 24 Discourses........ 1 50 
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Bros.; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
charming stories told by Mrs. Moulton, 


Writers in this line. The first story entitled 


nibbles from the bread and butter. Dick's 
work accomplished he stood off to admire 


work; it gave him an idea and he. painted 


deen. 


Weakness of sight is frequently the result of gen- 
eral debility. When the blood is impoverished every 
organ and sense suffers. Asan effective, powerful. 
and economical tonic-alterative, Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 
may be relied on every time. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LI@10-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 1 

The Coéperative Conmoniceaith. An Ex- 
position of Socialism. By Laurence Gron- 
lund, M. A. A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. Boston and New York: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1890. pp. 301. Paper, 50 cts. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., 117-121 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago.) This work which appe: ired 
originally in 1884, is one of the best that 
has been written in exposition and defence 
of state socialism or collectivism, and it has 
contributed not a little to a popular under- 
standing in this country of socialistic 
principles. Mr. Bellamy was doubtless 
considerably indebted to it for ideas pre- 
sented in his fascinating novel, Looking 
Backward.” It should, however, in jas- 
tice to the cause, be stated.” Mr. Gronlund 
says, that there are three ideas in that 
novel for which socialism should not be 
held responsible, as has been done by Prof. 
Francis A. Walker, in a criticism. These 
are love for militarism, equal wages, and 
appointments by the retired functionaries. 
They are decidedly unsocialistic notions, 
belong exclusively to Mr. Bellamy, and 
will be further noticed in the course of this 
volume.” 

Socialism or nationalism as a system is 
decidedly improved by the elimination of 
these three ideas which, incorporated into 
social and industrial life would Jead speedily 
to despotism, corruption and the dead level 
of uniform mediocrity. Mr. Gronlund has 
made the subject one of careful study and 
he presents the claims of socialism strongly 
and clearly. He thinks that ‘‘everything 
is ripe, especially in the United States, for 
the great change, except leaders. and they, 
he believes, will come out from among 
deeply religious minds. What is needed, 
in his opinion, is a conviction that the com- 
ing change is God's will, or to employ 
phrase which he uses in another work 
Ca Ira! or Danton in the French Revoiu- 
tion“ — the purpose of the Power behind 
Evolution.“ The society to be ushered in 
“is not a pig-sty. filled with well-fed hogs, 
but is, indeed, the kingdom of heaven on 


Miss Frances E. Willard says: Modern 
fiction has not furnished a more thoroughly 
individual character than Josiah Allen's 
Wife. She will be remembered, honored, 
laughed and cried over when the purely 
‘artistic’ novelist and his heroine have 
passed into oblivion, and for this reason 
Josiah Allen's Wife is a 


‘** “Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.’ 


She is a woman, wit, philanthropist and 
statesman, all in one.” 


oe * 
A gray beard on a man under 50 makes him look 


older than he is. The best dye to color brown or 
black is Buckingham's Dye for the Whiskers. 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 


“Gyppy: The Story of a Dog” is among 
the forthcoming Christmas booklets and is 
one which, if the opinions of eminent liter- 
ary critics who have read it are to be relied 
upon, will at once take rank along with 
Dr. Brown's Rab and His Friends.” The 
story is by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, author 
of Letters to a Daughter,” and other 
popular books. Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
has written an introduction to the story in 
her most delightful vein, and with this 
rare distinction it will be given to the pub- 
lic in time for the Christmas holidays. 
Misses Searle and Gorton, publishers, Chi- 
cago. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the un- 
dersigned. 


F. S. BUSTIS, 
Gen 'i Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & O. R. R. 
Chicago, III. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the quis, reduces inflam- 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 


The December Century will contain four 
complete stories, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Joel Chandler. Harris, Richard 
Harding Davis, and Maurice Thompson. 
Three of them are illustrated. Besides 
these, there will be the first chapters of a 
novelette by James Lane Allen, Sister 
Dolorosa,” the scene of which is laid in a 
Kentucky convent; and the second install- 
ment of Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, introducing the 
author's celebrated ‘‘One-legged Goose 
Story.” 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This Is founded upon Revelations 12- 7-9 and wil 
oe found interesting. Price, 10.cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Chicago `: 


SYNOPSIS 
or THE 


COM PLETE WORKS 


ANDREW 48 DAVIS. 


Comprising Thirty Uniform Volumes, all Neatly 
Bound tn Cloth. 


“The Black Beauty,” the life story of 
the horse, issued in the interests of hu- 
manity to dumb animals, has had the phe- 
nomenal sale, in paper covers, of 100,000 
copies. D. Lothrop Co. have now ready 
an illustrated edition of this unique book, 
handsomely bound in cloth to supply the 
permanent demand. 


Postage 7 per cent. extra—If sent by Express, 
the Charges Payable on Delivery. 
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Lee & Shepard. Boston, have brought 
out a beautiful souvenir. From an Old 
Love Letter.” designed and illuminated by 
the artist Irene E. Jerome. It is tied with . 
silk and has antique covers; boxed, price, re 
$1.00. IAI Ftlosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. ...-......-- 


—— 22 


Stories Told at Tritight. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts 


Price, $31.25. This book consists of eleven 


who is justly celebrated as one of our best 


A = 8 * Tendency. ——— f Ner ves. 4ͤ:ñ 

Nothing Venture Nothing Have.“ is that -Dangerous Te 15 The Fountain, with Jets of New Meanings ..... 
of a poor little crippled chap known as a The most important feature about that very com- | Tale gta a Physician, or Seeds and Fruits of 105 
street artist in London, one who draws | M00 complaint, Song other more serious and danger. and their earthly Pietirer . .. $0 
pictures upon the sidewalk in colored to develop into some other more serious and danger- | Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love. . 75 
halks Dick had dri ` 0 ous disense. The foul matter dropping from the | Views of Our Heavenly Home 75 
Cha . 1c aqd drawn a pictur TOM | head into the bronchial tubes or lings 18 very liable Beyond the Valley... O . 18 


life of a child who had gone to sleep—hold- 
ing a large slice of bre: land butter in his 
hand, while his faithful dog was watching 
beside him, now and then taking small 


to lead to bronchitis, or consumption, that destroyer 
which causes more deaths in this country than any 
other disease. As catarrh originates in impurities 
in the blood, local applications can do but little good. 
The common sense method of treatment is to purify 
the blood. and for this purpore there is no prepara- 
tion superior to Hood's Sarsaparilla. The powerful 
action of this medicine upon the blood expels every 
impurity. and by so doing cures catarrh and gives 
health to the entire organism. 


he Complete Works of A. J. Davis, if ordered 
to one address, at one time, will be sold at a liberal 
discount. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


OF 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of Planchette, or the Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality.“ Etc. 


it, when a cab came along at a fearful pace 
and ran over Dick—who was carried to the 
hospital badly hurt, but an artist saw that 


it for the Salon. When Dick was able to 
go out he one day went to see the pictures, 
and while admiring this same picture and 
recognizing it, the artist who had painted 
it, listened to Dick’s comments and his joy 
at thinking that some one else had seen the 
boy and dog as he had. never dreaming 
that the artist had got his inspiration from 
his crude street picture; then and there an 
acquaintance commenced and our little 
crippled waif was given a home, education 
and the best of advantages for cultivating 
his artistic genius—all of which he appre- 
ciated and he finally became a great artist. 


“The Gem of Tennessee Valley.“ 


It is in the Valley of Tennessee, a name synono- 
mous with the “rich planters before the war, that 
the greatest developments in the New South are ap- 
parent. Dayton, a city of 6,000, surrounded by an 
inexhaustible supply of coal, tron and timber, is the 
“Gem City of the Valley," and offers unparalleled 
opportunities to northern men, money and brains. 
Two furnaces are now in full blast and behind in 
orders. Among the other industries now in opera- 
tion are two flour mills, pump works, planing mill 
and brick works, with a cast iron pipe works, a stove 
foundry anda huge rolling mill under way. A strong 
northern syndicate has been formed to promote the 
interests of Dayton. and under their auspices a grand 
public auction sale of lots will occur at Dayton, Dec. 
3,4and 5. To accommodate those desiring to attend 
the sale, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. 
will sejl excursion tickets at one fare for the round 
trip from all polnts on the line on Dec. 2 and 3. For 
rates and further information call on or address any 
C. H. & D. Agent, or E. O. McCormick, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Cincinnati. Send for a 
handsome album of Dayton views. Ample accom- 
modations at the hotels for all. 


This is a large 12mo. of 372 pages, in long primer 
type, with an sent of twenty-three pages in bro- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically imparted, but are di- 
rectly presented in the irresistable form of dally 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritnalism is a natural science. and all opposi- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it ls out- 
side of nature. is unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in bis preface: The hour ts’ 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to be a 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shall 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE PESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 
the title page of my first book on the subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt. 


Cloth, 12mo., 372 pages. Price, $1.50; postage 10 
cents 


For ssie, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY, 
‘Chicago. 


Samantha Among the Brethren. By 
Josiah Allen's Wife (Marietta Holley), 
Illustrated. 12mo. 437 pages. cloth, $2.50. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Mrs. 
Holley has a warm place in the hearts of 
her readers. Her new book. Samantha 
Among the Brethren,” will be read with 
great interest, as her previous books have 


This book is a humorous and semi-ser- 
ious protest by Josiah Allen's Wife,” 
against the decision of the general confer- 
ence of the Methodist. Episcopal church of 
1888, respecting the admission of women 
as delegates to that body. The arguments 
are expressed in homely Yankee dialect, 
but lose none of their force on that account. 


A Good Reputation. 


“BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES" have been be- 
fore the public many yeurs, and are everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be the best remedy for all throat 
troubles. They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial Affections. Price,25cents. For sale 
everywhere, and only in boxes. 
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LES STERN'S WORKS. 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
N PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to u jelly; Psychology 

1 bim to Immortalit: 

This is a 15 895 l ertep, well conde book, 
an experiented thinker An 8 

well-known in evéry feld of refof irnt 

consistent Spiritualist. From gut his am 3 
nce aiid reading the author ali are mie 

mérable retreats to fortify his deca a 


Post and 
12mo, cloth, 141 peges. Price 50 cents; 5 


* Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George's Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

“It would be hard to make a more effective reply to 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel sle-very than is done by quot- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chattel slavery actually 
was. New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. I 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within, 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying. Man, 
hou shalt never die.” 


EDITED aD COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 
“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 


interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 


the quickening of the best try. — SYRACUSE 
STANDARD. 

“Clear type and tinted paper; make fit setting for 
its rich contents,” — ROCHESTER UNION. 

“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone. JAMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage. 

For sale, wholesale and retall. by JNo. C. BUNDY 


Chicago. E 


THE PION RRR 
or THB 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science. whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 


ject-matter of this volume. will be found to bear a 


strong similarity to each other in other directions 
ton, the one which now links their names, lives and 
abors. 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. : 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS, 


BY 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, H. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thou- 
Band years have striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted—If that Method 
can be found in this volume, does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: For more than a third of a cen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated in this volume have 
deen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
oy whom many of these ideas are chertshed, who are 


ready to welcome their expression, and whose enthu- 
siastic approbation justifies the hope that these 


great truths may ere long pervade the educational 


system of the English-speaking race, and extend 
their beneficent power not only among European 


races, but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 
the principles here presented will ald in their diffu- 
slon by circulating this volume? 


CONTENTS. 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education. 
Il.—Moral Education. III. Evolution of Genius. 
IV.—Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 
Training. Vi—Relation of Ethical to Religious 
Education. VII.— Relation of Ethical to Intellectual 
Education., VIII.— Relation of Ethical to Practical 
Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 
X.—Moral Education and Peace. XI.—The Educa- 
tional Crisis. X1lL—Ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 
dren—bdy Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 

Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Joan C. BUNDT, 
Chicago. 
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COMMUNION. 
By Mra. F. O. Hyzer. 


Mother, we did not dream amiss 
When feeling were we called to part 


In outer form, our happiness 


Could not be blighted in the heart, 


Since we foresaw and felt that we 


t 


E'en o’er the dark transition wave 
Should hold our soul attractions free 
From every shadow of the grave. 


We knew mortality would shrink 
From separation for an hour, 
But felt immortal life could drink 
The cup, nor feel its chilling power; 
But not until my spirit rose 
From fleshly bonds, could I to you, 
Or you to me the truth disclose 
In its most joy-entrancing view. 


Not till I stood beside your form 


While you sat weeping in your wo, 
As I with heart aglow and warm 

Sought to impart my joy to you, 
Did I appreciate the power 

Of interspherical communion, 
And realize the priceless dower 

Of soul-inseparative union. 


Not till I saw the light divine 
Of love’s eternal, central fire 
Around your spirit burn and shine 
Responsive to my heart desire, 
Did mediation’s magic course 
Reveal its grandeur unto me, 
As guiding all things by its force 
Now and to all eternity. 


Awed and enraptured as I stood, 
Myself by self-existent right, 
I for the first time understood 
The laws of shadow and of light 
As they in psychic art relate 
Each to the other's use divine, 
In their eternal co-estate 
Of Nature’s changeless course sublime. 


There first my eager mind beheld, 
And realized that matter lies 
As a vast shadow, light repell'd 
By the vibrating waves that rise 
On the horizon of the Thought 
Or Mind that is near and far 
From protocosmic atoms wrought, 
To splendors in the sun and star. 


Thus the objective universe 
With all its darkness, stress and strain, 
Rolled lyrical in tone and verse 
Over the vibrant chords of brain, 
As Reason clasped the lily hand 
Of tender Psychic in his own 
And I beheld the spirit land, 
A boundless omnipresence shown. 


While I, untouched of Death or Change, 


Save that in consciousness divine 
My soul by such vast inter-range 

Of being knew all Being mine,— 
Mine, mine forever to explore, 

Mine, mine forever to possess— 
I the inseperate, never less 

The All-related, never more. 


O how could J, belov'd one, weep! 
How could my soul or spirit grieve, 
Since knowing I could ever keep 
All I could consciously receive! 
That I could fold all precious forms 
Of beauty to my yearning heart, 
Sealing love’s bonds with kisses warm 
By Nature’s high and holy art! 


‘Thus soul delivered and arisen, 


Render’d subjective to the earth, 
I stood beside your psychic prison 

To aid you in your higher birth; 
Seeing the work I had to do, 

As fast as I the power could win, 
For all who live as well as you, 

To wake them to the heaven within. 


But my first practice of this art 


Of painting soulscapes evermore, 
Was wrought upon your loving heart, 
As its dark shadows o’er and o’er 
I touched with light of love and truth, 
Until our grand ideal came 
In outlines of immortal youth 
Into the seven-fold auric flame. 


Three years this study I have wrought 
Fairer and clearer on your brain, 

In every light and shade of thought 
Adapted to your psychic flame; 

Until to-day with joy I find 
Commingling our psychic air, 

And by our efforts love-combined 
The art work growing still more rare. 


The heavy background has been toned 


Till beauty smiles where anguish gloom'd, 
Birds sing their joy where sorrow moaned; 
And lilies wave where nightshade bloom’d. 


The cross and sepulcher have given 


Place to the resurrection scene, 


And Calvary slopes up toward heaven, 


Crown’d with the palm and olive green. 


The turbid waters "twixt the spheres 
Of being we've call’d Life and Death, 
Now a pure crystal stream appears, 


Rippled by evolution's breath, 
While argosies sweep o'er its heart 

Laden with choicest fruit and wine 
For mortals needful and distrest, 

Guided by Wisdom's hand divine. 


Then, darling, can you still regret 
That I wore not the flesh until 

I had with earth’s approval met 
Through my inspired artistic skill? 

Or that my works unfinished lie— 
Unwon the artist honors sought, 

While you so clearly see that I 

A nobler, purer work have wrought? 


That I'm an earnest artist still, 
Sketching Love's triumph over death 
With band that never felt the chill 
Of the transition's dreaded breath— 
That shall be ceaselessly employed 
Not man's last enemy“ to slay, 
But knowing naught can be destroyed 
Return him to his kindred clay? 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


in its First Stages. 
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Be sure you get the genuine. 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. 


. BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FC.~ 
ETHICAL CULTURE. 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What is a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Social Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethtcs of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpoint; The Success and Failure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitarianism Fails to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Union. 


OPINIONS. 


W. D. HOWELL'S, in Harper's Monthly: ‘Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter's 
book is consoling and inspiring.“ 


Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest, cour- 
ageous, simple-minded, generous and earnest. 


OCongregationalist: “Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advanced Uni- 
tarians, agree with him. Yet he is so plainly desirous 
of finding the truth, and so free from any intentional 
irreverence that conservative Evangelical believers 
hardly will object to his spirit.” s 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL: “A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of. Im- 

rtant problems careful consideration and deep 

ought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter's philosophic and re- 
ligious position is evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion c“ humanity. In 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent V ose 
aspects of it which offend his refined taste, and t is 
not at: therefore that he falls to appreciate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through stuay and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefly through the 
interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his are 
nearly identical.’ 


Cloth, 882 pages. Price, $1.50. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


' Chicago. 


BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


THE DENVER OF EASTERN OREGON. 

Destined to become the second city In the State, and the metropolis of a large area of country in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. 

Has immense agricultural resources, untold wealth in lumber, and is near the richest and most extensive 
gold and silver mines tn Oregon. 

Has a splendid public school system, churches of all leading denominations, and a cultured, intelligent 
people. The climate ts exceptionally agreeable. The population has grown from a few hundred in 1880 to 
its present size, is doubling every four years, and will shortly be 10,000. lias street cars and electric lights. 
Offers the largest attractions to the merchants, farmer, professional man, lumberman, miner, and investor, 
who wants to make money in a live community where values of property advance rapidly, and business In- 
creases in like ratio. j 

The NORTON ADDITION to Baker City is the most sightiy, and every way the best residence 
property within less than a mile of the heart of the city, and on street-car Ilnes. Blocks of 22 lota each, 
25x100 feet, are sold for $1,000, one-third cash, balance in 6 and 12 months. Single lots, $0, for inside $75, for 
corners same terms. Will soon bring much higher tigures. Write us for plats and full particulars, mailed 

ree. . 
All Union Pacific through tickets to Portland, Seattle, or Tacoma, have stop over 
privileges. Be sure and stop off and see Baker City as you go through. 

Our agent In Baker City will show your the property. Purchasers by mail may have deeds and ab- 
stracts of title forwarded through their home banker, For plats, maps, b: nphlets. and full information, 
address, LIUGHIES, BROWN & CO.. General Selling Agents. 

72 Washington St., Portland, Oregon. 


Detroit, Wash. 


Occupies the same position in the new state of Wash- 
ington that Detroit, Michigan does in that state. But 
the Detroit of the Pacific coast has great advantages 
over its eastern namesake. 


Vast Mineral and Timber Resources 


Are already tributary to Detroit, Washington, and 
still there are 25,000 square miles of unexplored 
country back of it—a veritable empire in itself. DS 
troit has three different ways of reaching the ocean 
with the largest vessels afloat—by way of Hood’s 
canal, the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway 
connects it with Gray’s harbor. - The eastern country 
will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, 
which is now located and whose 
t 


Trains will be running into Detroit in less 
than 6 Months, 


2 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 
elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles 
and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits 
within five years. The proposed navy yard is only 
nine miles from Detroit and will be connected with it 
by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 
ed. Detroit iS certain to be a city of considerable size. 


CLUNE, REES & CO. 


SOLE AGRN TS, 


“HOTEL PORTLAND,” PORTLAND, OREGON. : 
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AT THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


The glory has passed from the golden rod’s plume, 


The purple-hued asters still linger in bloom; 
The birch is bright yellow. the sumachs are red, 
The maples like torches flame overhead. 


But what if the joy of the summer is past, 

And Winter's wild herald is blowing its blast? 
For me dull November is sweeter than May, 

For my Love is its sunshine—she meets me to-day! 


Will she come? Will the ring dove return to her 
nest? 

Will the needle swing back from the east or the 
west? 

At the stroke of the hour she will be at her gate: 

A friend may prove laggurd—love never comes 
late. 


Do I see her afar in the distance? Not yet. 

Too early! Too early! She could not forget! 

When [ cross the old bridge where the brook over- 
flowed 

She will flash full in sight at the turn of the road. 


I pass the low wall where the ivy entwines; 

1 tread the brown pathway that leads through the 
pines; i , 

I haste by the bowlder that lies in the field, 

Where her promise at parting was lovingly sealed. 


Will she come by the hillside or round through the 
wood? l 


Will she wear her brown dress or her mantle or 


hood? 
The minute draws near—but her watch may go 
wrong: 
My heart will be asking, What keeps her so long? 


Why doubt for a moment? More shame if 1 do! 

Why question? Why tremble? Are angels more 
true? 

She would come to the lover who calls her his own, 

Though she stood in the track of a whirling cy- 
clone! 


I crossed the old bridge ere the minute had 
passed, 
I looked; lo! my Love stood before me at last. 
Her eyes, how they sparkled, her cheeks how they 
` glowed. 
As we met face to face at the turn of the road! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes, in October Atlantic. 


TWO LOVERS. 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring; 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 


heard the wooing thrushes sing, 


— 


O budding time! 
O love's best prime! 


Two wedded from the portal stept; 
The bells made happy caroling, 
The sir was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept, 

O pure-eyed bride! 
O tender pride! 


Two faces o’er a cradle bent; 
Two hands above the head were locked, 
These pressed each other while they rocked, 
Those watched a life that love had sent. 
O solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 


Two parents by the evening fire; 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O patient life! 
O tender strife! 


The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees, 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast! 
O vanished past! 


The red light shone upon the floor 
And made the space between them wide. 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said Once more!“ 
O memories! 
O past that is! 


—GEORGE ELIOT. 


We've heard of a woman who said she'd walk five 
miles to get a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Farorite Pre- 
scription if she couldn't get it without. That woman 
had tried it. And it's a medicine which makes itself 
felt in toning up the system and correcting irregu- 
larities as soon as its use is begun. Go to your drug 
store, pay a dollar. get a bottle and try it try a 
second, a third if necessary. Before the third one's 
been taken you'll know that there’s a remedy to help 
you. Then you'll keep on and a cure li come. But 


. if you shouldn't feel the help, should be disappointed 


in the results—you'll find a guarantee printed on the 
bottle-wrapper that'll get your money back for you. 

How many women are there who'd rather have the 
money than health? And “Favorite Prescription” 
produces health. Wonder is that there's a woman 
willing to suffer when there's a guaranteed remedy 
in the nearest drug store. 


Dr. Pierce's Pellets regulate the Stomach, Liver 
and Bowels. Mild and effective. 


Beecham’s Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 


| mal 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As a remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
einal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer's Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelefs, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of the 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, f 


9 88 
Ayer's Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o'clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
hight began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I. . 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.“ F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

.I was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete eure.“ — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 2 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lovell, Mass. 


Sold by aii Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and 
Is well worthy the attention of all sober-minded 
people, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 
GUIDE-POSTS 


ON 
IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARALA MARTIN. 


The author says ‘Asa firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean. I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair. 


Price 25 cents. 


For sale, wnolesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 5 : 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE 


_A HAND-BOOK OF 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 
AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 
BASED UPON 
The Ideal and Method of The Ghrist 


BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D). 


The object of the book is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth. each 
for himself, by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 


A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which all forms of Mental and Faith Healing 
are based. with plain. practical nnd specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 


More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz., Psychometry, Nor- 
Seersbip. Mental Telegraäphy. Distant Healing. 
etc.. and the new and specific processes for their Im. 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal, practical and legitimate as are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price. $2.00 Postage. 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. ; 


South Bend, Washington. 


The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 

The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3let, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal factlities uired for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where thev can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

f THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend, Washington. 
L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powder and you will 

continue to do so. Good sized sampie by mail Ten 
Cents. Address 

PIERRE DE LIETTE, 

45 Randolph Street, - - =- + Chiacago. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 


A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 


Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


IRVINGTON, 


A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 


part of city. 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 


tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and- 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 
maps, etc., and for statisticts of Portland's growth 

and possibilities, address, 
A.L. MAXWELL, Agent, the Portland, 
Portland. n. 


VASRLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mall 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade...... 15 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream...............-- 15 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ic... 10 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscen ted 10 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented 25 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........ 25 


$1.10 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation there- 
From, unless labelled with our name, because you will 
certainly receive an imitation which has little or no 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. Y. 


Our High Grade List and 


Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
, dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 

` NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


i CURE N= 


INDI ON, DYSP 
gustt Vous DEBI 


and Tumors CURED : no knife: 
book free. Drs. Gratieny & DIX, 
No. 188 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. ¥ 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Lectures at Kimball Hall. corner State and Jackson 
streets, Sundays at 3 p. m. Seats free. 
A MONTH can 


$75.00 TO $250.00 be eas working 


for us. Persons preferred who cer furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & 
CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


DR, WILFORD HALLS 


Hygienic Treatment is being used ani endorsed by 
the leading pnysicianā, lawyers, clergymen, and 
thinking ple throughout the country. For further 
information regarding this treatment call upon or 
send a two-cent stamp to . 


A. T. BA' 
Room 46, 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


City is growing rapidly in this direc- - 


PIERRE! 


The FUTURE GREAT,” is the coming city of the 
Kansas 


Upper Missouri Valley. First, City, then St. 
Joe, Omaha, Sioux City, and next Pierre. 

Within 150 mites of Pierre there is more good Land, 
Coal. Iron, Silver, Oll, Gold, and Tin, than surrounds 
any of the larger cities. We sre young and a new 
country; all we want is time and people to develop. 


Parties who think of investing, can make no mis- 
take by getting in NOW, and not wait till they SEE 
the big city developed, and THEN wish they had in- 
vested when it was small. 


I guarantee a profit of at least8 per cent. per an- 
num. I shall be pleased to correspond with parties 
thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Denville; N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew, U. 8. Senator from 


Ar~ PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS |! 


Card Press, 83. Circular size, $8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, $100. You can save 
money and make big money. too, 
by priuciug for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type. cards, paper, etc., 
direct to factory. KELSEY & O.,Meri en,Conn 


PENSIONS setta Under NEW LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Good ein, Troy. N. T., at work for us. A 
you may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how to earn from 85 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes, all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
ing all your time, or spare moments only to 
the ener is ew. Great pay fo 
every worker. e start you, furnishin; 
55 EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 
P. CULARS FREE. Address at once, 
SON & Co., PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Inhaler 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


4 
Chi 


le f 55 Ry. 


96000. 00 a year is being made by John R. f 


‘ 
t 
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NOV. 29, 1890. 
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DBATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price, 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis- 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


with a 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION, 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


THAR 


Watseka Wonder | 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. R. W. STEVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over tifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, ft is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues. for in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelll- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamillar with the facts of 
Spiritualism. as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 

As. 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT IS UNEQUALLED; and for 


this purpose should be distributed industriously. 
generously, persistently far and near. 
The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 


reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 


per, and protected by lald paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Mar. 18 e from Harper's Magazine for 

entitle 


dial and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case ts frequently referred to by medical au- 


‘ thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 


it in that invaluable. standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualtsm, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 

Vennum, but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 centa per copy 
For sale, wholesale — retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


«MPORTED EDITION. 


ON THE 


Lights and Shadows P A G I N 1 G. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY D. D. HOME. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part First. 


ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTERI. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as our planet. Lights and shad- 
ows of times. 

CHAPTER II. ASSYRIA, CHALDEA, EGYPT AND 
PERSIA. ‘Chaldea‘s seers are he Proph- 
ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritualim in the 
shadow of the pyramids. Setho and Paammeticus 
Prophecies regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star’ 
of Persia. 

CHAPTER III. INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and 
the Brahmins. The creed of “Nirvana.” Laotse 
and Confue'ns. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPTEF //. GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand years ago. The 
Delphian Oracle. Pausanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. “ Great Pan is dead.“ Socrates and his 
attendant spirit. Vespasian at Alexandria. A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS: 


CHAPTERI. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. 
Science versus Religion. Similarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. Thestege of Jerusalem. The 
Light of the World.“ Unseen armies who aided in 
the triumph of the Cross. 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Signs and wonders in the days 
of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Evagrius after death. Augustine's faith. 
The b philosophy of Alexandria. 

CHAPTER III. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 
case of Mademoiselle Perrier. The tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. The Lives of Saints.” Levitation. 
Prophecy of the death of Ganganelli. 

CHAPTER IV. THESHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record of 
the Dark Ages. ‘Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 
Arc. The career of Savonarola., Death of Urban 
Grandier. 

CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WAL- 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud's march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 
fire. End of the Cevennois War. 

CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
mou a accounts of apparitions. Bunyan. Fox and 

esl 

CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM OF CERTAIN 
GREAT SEER. The er cans of 1 Behmen. 


Swedenborg's character and te Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts “Sax 8 Sening. His 
unconquerable faith. and the providences accorded 
— Vechokke, O Oberlin, and the Seeress of Pre- 
vost. 
Part Third. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTERI. INTRODUCTORY. 

CHAPRER II. DELUSIONS. American false proph- 
ets. Two ex-reverends claim to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. John. The New Jerusalem. A 
etrange episode inthe history of Geneva. “The 
New Motor Power. <A society formed for the at- 
tainment of earthly immortality. 

CHAPTER III. DELUSIONS (continued). The re. 
vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication att after death. Fancied evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
The Theosophical Society. Hts vain quest for 
egiphs and gnomes. Chemigal processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A — — wanted. 

CHAPTER IV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD." 
A pseudo investigator. roping. in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 
strange theories. 

CHAPTER VI. SKEPTICS AND TESTS. Mistaken 
Spiritualists. Libels on the Spirit world. The 
9 of Ethiopians. 

CHAPTER ABSURDITIES. “When Greek 
meets arses: ™ The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
well. Distinguished Visitors to Italian seances. A 
servant and prophet of God. Convivial spirits. A 
ghost's tea-party. Adream of Mary Stuart. The 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly medium e Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the world. 

CHAPTER VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE. 
Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 
concealment of spirit-draper y. — tying and 
handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 
rious modes of fraud. 

PTER i 5 AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). assing of matter through mat- 
ter. “Spirit bee t flowers. The ordinary dark 
seance n of “phenomenal” trickery. 
“Spirit Photograp hy. ” Moulds of ghostly hands 
and feet. Baron] Kirkup's experience. The read 
ing of sealed letters. 

CHAPTER X. THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM. The theological Heaven. A story regard- 
ing a coffin. An incident with L. M.“ A London 
drama. “Blackwood's Magazine“ and some seances 
in Geneva. 

CHAPTER XI. “OUR FATHER.” 

CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). Stella.“ 


APPENDIX. 


This covers eight pages and was not included tn 
the American edition. It is devoted toa brief ac- 
count of a young medium who under spirit influence 
wrote poetry of a high order. Extracts from these 
poetic inspirations are given The appendix is 
an interesting and most fitting conclusion of a valu- 
able book 

This is the English edition originaliy published a, 


4.00. It is a large book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much superior in every way to 
the American edition published some years ago. 
Originally published in 1877, it wasin advance of its 
time. Events of the past twelve years have justified 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, 
guide and adviser in a field to which his labor, gifts 
and noble character have given lustre. 

Svo., 412 pages. Price, $2.00. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. Bent 
Chicago. 


Florence, a a 
Seaportonthe Shores 
of Oregon. E 


Untold Wealth in Lumber, Coal, 
Fishing, and Agriculture. — 


A Rare Opening for Capital and Men in Every De- 
partment of Commercial and Industrial Activity. 


Between the mouth of the Columbia river. where the commerce of Portland reaches the Pacific ocean 
and San Francisco, a distance of over 700 nie there is as yet no seaport city of prominence, and good 
natural harbors are scarce. 


Located 156 miles south of the month of the Columbia river, the Siuslaw river enters Sluslaw bay, and 
thence into the ocean. 


It has long been known that Siuslaw bay possessed a fine natural harbor. But it was not till in recent 
years that this locality was relinquished by the Indians to the government, and thrown open to set- : 
tlement. . 7 

It is on Sluslaw bay, four miles from the ocean, that the new seaport of FLORENCE is located. A gov- 
ernment appropriation of $50,000to perfect the harbor is among the items in the River and Harbor bill of 
the current year. A government light-house is under construction, being provided for by last year's 
Congress. oe 

Stuslaw bay and river tap a country wonderfully rich in resources. The center of all its life and trade 
is at Florence. 


The Florence salmon canneries last year canned 13,000 cases of salmon, and salted the equivalent 
of 4,000 cases more, the product having a market value of $100,000, employing 150 men for four months of the 
year. The catch this year is now being made. 

Near Florence are three saw-mills, with a combined capacity of 75,000 feet per day, and employing many 
men. A careful computation by a lumber expert from Michigan, of the lumber resources tributary to 
Siuslaw bay, and Florence, its business center, was to the effect that the aggregate was more than 14,80 or 
millions feet of Fir alone, known in the markets of the world as the celebrated Oregon Pine, which for shi TK 
timbers especially, and all uses requiring great strength, has no superior. 2 8 sete ete 

Florence has a ship-yard, where two vessels were built to ply in the Pacific coastwise | trade, and is des- 
tined to an immense extension of her ship-building interests. A vessel under construction is now on the 
stocks. 

Florence has direct steamers to San Francisco and other ports. 

It can only be a question ofa short time till the Siuslaw & Eastern railway will be constructed eastwara ` 
along the Sluslaw river, through the mountains. nd tap the rich agricultural resources of the Willamette - 
Valley, and ultimately on east through Oregon and Idaho, to connect with trunk lines of railway having — 
eastern termini at Duluth, Chicago, and New York, and now built west into the new States of Montanna, . 
Idaho, and Wyoming. This will give Florence an immense impetus in the direction of wholesale trade, and 
rapidly make her a seaport of national importance. 


Florence has a good public school, hes an intelligent people, and will soon have more than one 8 i 
and has no saloons. Florence is a money-order post-office. $ 


Florence’s Needs. E 4 


Florence needs a first-class banker, who can start with at least §25,000 capital. and able to double it when 
needed. This bank will make money from the start. The business of Florence already is over $400,000 per x 
annum, and ite nearest banking town eighty miles away. . 

Florence needs an unlimited amount of capitel to develop her lumber interests. There are many 
special reasons for locating on Siuslaw river ana bay, which will be cheerfully furnished tothose 
interested. 


Florence has inexhaustible supplies of marble, and abundance of coal ofa a bituminous character, and 
needs capital to develop it. There is big money in it. 


Florence offers an attractive location to men engaged in merchandising and traffic in nearly all lines. 

The country tributary to Florence is attractive to immigrants, especially to those who love a wooded 
country. Good government homesteads can yet be had; and farms can be purchased at low figures. The 
soll is exceedingly fertile. Itisa wonderful fruit country, as bearing orchards attest. 

The climate of Florence 1s nearly perfect, being warmer than Virginia in winter, and cooler than New 
York State in summer. The mercury never goes down to zero, and rarely gets above 75 degrees. Florence 
is perfectly sheltered from the direct ocean breeze. , 

The ocean beach near Florence is as fines drive asthe world affords. Florence must some day become an 
important ocean pleasure resort. 

Both residence and business property in Florence afford a fine investment, with a certain chance of large 
advances. 

The undersigned is a large owner of both residence and business property, and partly to acquire funds to 
develop large projects for the general advancement, and also to encourage diversity of ownership and inter- 
est, will sell business lots in the business center for 8100 to $300 for inside lots, and $125 to $400 for corners, and 
choice residence lots for $75 to 8100, and residence blocks of 10 lots, 52x120 feet, for $500 per block, or $250 for 
half blocks. Terms, 55 down, % in six months, \ in twelve months, deferred payments bearing 8 per cent. 
interest, or five per cent. discount for all cash down. 

Plats and maps, with full descriptions of Florence and the tributary county; will be mailed on applics- 
tion, and ali questions cheerfully answered. 

Non-resident purchasers may select property from the plats, and deposite their cash payment with the 
home banker, and I will forward deed and abstract of title to him. The present prices can be guaranteed for 
a short time only. They will soon advance sharply. $ : i 

Home seekers and investors who come to visit Florence, should buy railway through tickets to Eugene, 
Oregon, from whence, pending the construction of the Siuslaw and Eastern railway, it is a pleasant stage ride 
to Florence. Notify me, and my Eugene „ will meet you there. coer for Müller's office in 
Eugene. : : ` 


Write to me for sample copy, mailed free, of “THE 
WEST,”the leading weekly paper of Florence. Sub- 
scription. price, $2 per year; $I for 6 months. 


COME TO FLORENCE NOW, AND DEVELOP WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT GROWTH. YOU WILL ALWAYS 
BE GLAD YOU DID IT. Address 


9 SEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 
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PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago l Post- office as Second-class 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF . 

One Copy, I Year,.. e 

One Copy, 6 Months, . REEN EE 1.25 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


‘REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 
do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
O. ‘BUNDY, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
— to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PAGE.—Topics of the Times 


THIRD PAGE.—Editorial Notes. 


FOURTH PAGE.--The Open Court. Hypnotism: 
Its Perils and Safeguards. Inferential Topogra- 
phy and Cosmogony of the Spirit-world. 


FIFTH PAGE. — The Reason Why. Spirit Action 
Relative to Material Law. 


SIXTH PAGE.—Human Imponderables—A Paychi- 
eal Study. 
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GHTH PAGE. — Psychical Development of 
. Children. The Duke of Argyll on Hypnotism. 
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THE JOURNAL will be sent 
FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
who so request.. A careful read- 
ing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons receiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 

THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 


wanted should procure a_ binder. 
“Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for THE JOURNAL in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name 
of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 


fifty cents less than retail price. 
will be supplied to none but subscribers at 
the reduced price. At the end of the year 
the numbers can be removed, if desired, 


and the binder is ready for the next year, 


and as good as new; or the volumes can be 

left in the covers and put upon the library 

shelf, and another binder procured. Every 

number has articles of permanent value 

as good years honos as during e week of 
3. 
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“NOW.” 


Now is the season of the year for you to 
make extraordinary efforts to assist me in 
increasing the circulation of THE JOURNAL. 
I am giving you a paper of more perma- 
nent value and at a greater cost than ever 
before. I do not, it is true, give the 
amount of current gossip and local news 
that some of my contemporaries do; I don’t 
believe that is what my constitutents want. 
Ihave learned from experience that the in- 
telligent, the earnestly seeking, the thought- 
ful want a paper the reading of which is 
not a waste of time nor a mental dissipation. 
I believe that among the more than 60,000,- 
000 people in the United States there are 
enough ready todo hard thinking and care- 
ful experimenting to give THE JOURNAL a 
great and powerful constituency. Don’t 
you think so? Of course you do. Can't 
you find time and opportunity to solicit a 
hew subscriber? Of course you canif you 
only feel like making the effort. Suppose 
that for one week, just one week, you were 
as a body, to be inspired with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm and persistency in 
working for THE JOURNAL that your 
evangelical neighbors display in support- 
ing their multifarious activities and num- 
erous publications! Why I should have 
to quadruple my order to the paper manu- 
facturer; and I could enlarge THE JOURNAL 
and bring in a score of able writers and 
specialists to help improve the quality and 
increase the quantity of matter. You 
would be in every way the gainers besides 
having the great satisfaction of having 
done your best. I would be the gainer, 
and Spiritualism in its scientific, philo- 
sophical and religious phases would receive 
an impetus such as has not been known in 
this generation. Try it, won’t you? Con- 
sider that I am looking you straight in the 
eyes and asking you to make for me, for 
ThE JouRNAL, and for Spiritualism only a 
tithe of the effort I am constantly making: 
Now is the time. Do it now before the dis- 
tractions of another week divert your 
thoughts and cool your inspiration and 
enthusiasm. Go at the work in earnest, if 
you really are in earnest in your asserted 
beliefs and in your friendship for TIE 


JOURNAL. Remember, I will send Tue | 


JOURNAL one year to five addresses sent at 
one time with 310. Remember, if you are 
in arrears, that you are under obligations 
both moral and legal. Remember, if you 
have paid in advance, thatI need your 
active continuous interest as much as THE 
JOURNAL needs your advance payment! 


TRANSITION OF MRS. SILAS BIGE- 
LOW. 


THE JOURNAL is asked to make notice of 
the transition of an esteemed friend. Be- 
lieving the letter of the bereaved husband 
making the request to be better than any- 
thing we can say it is herewith published: 


DEAR BROTHER Bunpy: You will please 
insert a brief notice of my good wife’s re- 
lease from the material, in her favorite pa- 
per. She left me in our pleasant Florida 
home at 7 a. m., October 27th, to join the 
angel band of kindred spirits who were 
waiting and beckoning her away from me. 
No, not away, but: veiled from my material 
sight. She was sick but a week and at the 
last, after telling me, I think I am go- 
ing,” turned upon her side and lay perfectly 
quiet and passed away without a tremor of 
a nerve or the movement of a muscle. She 
had long desired the change and was in al- 
most daily communion with her mother, 
daughter and friends in spirit life.. She 
was well grounded in the philosophy of 
Spiritualism and a firm and unswerving 
friend of TR JOURNAL. I know she joins 
me heartily in wishing you long life in the 
body and success in your grand philan- 
‘thropic labors. 

I so far departed from custom as to speak 
at the funeral of my dear good wife (after 


friend Pope, who spoke well) and also at 
the grave, and gave them plain truths and. 
enforced them by the object lesson before 
me—the body simpiy—while the already 
resurrected wife and mother hovered near 
to comfort and bless. I really shouted de- 
flance at and victory over the grave as I 
stood by it and assured old friends and 
peighbors that she whom we all loved was 
joyous, happy and free, and the grave had 
been cheated of its coveted prey, ‘and death 
had lost its’sting, to her who had triumphed 
at last. My loss is indeed severe and my 
heart is still sad at times, but I feel and 
know that she is well pleased with the 
change which she had for some years de- 
sired. 
Very truly yours, 
S. BIGELOW. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


The next meeting of the American 
branch of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search will be held at the rooms of the 
Roston Society of Natural History, corner 
of Berkeley and Boylston streets, on Tues- 
day, December 2, at 8 p. m. 

Programme: 1. Routine business. 

2. The secretary will give an account of 
some cases recently received or investi- 
gated. 

3. Report of some sittings with Mrs, 
Piper in England, by Prof. Oliver Lodge, 
F. R. S. (To be read by the secretary.) 

No admittance ercept by ticket. Special 
tickets are sent for members and asso- 
ciates. Other tickets, each of which will 
admit three persons, will enable members 
and associates to introduce their friends. 
Extra tickets may be obtained by members 
or associates on application to the secre- 
tary. Ricwarp Hopason, Sec’y. 

5 Boylston Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS NICKERSON’S WORK. 
A lady writes: 


J. Nickerson lectured as usual. There 
were representative Spiritualists present 
from all parts of the city, and preliminary 
steps were taken toward organising a so- 
ciety, to mect regularly under the conduct 
of Miss Nickerson. Judge Ormsby pre- 
sided at the business meeting, and Mr. 
Donkerley was chosen secretary. Sub- 
criptions, almost sufficient for carrying on 
the meetings until May, were promised. 
The society will be named next Sunday, 
and the organization effected by the elec- 
tion of officers. The meetings in Kimball 
hall have been sustained by Miss Nicker- 
son over two months. They have steadily 
grown in interest from the beginning, and 
with larger audiences each week. Miss 
Nickerson’s lecture last Sunday was on 
“Secrets of Success in Life.” 


Ex-Secretary L. O. Weeks writes that 
the annual convention of the Vermont State 
Spiritual Association was held at Hyde 
Park, Vt., November 14th, 15th and 16th. 
Dr. E. A. Smith was reélected president. 
Addresses were made by Lucius Colburn, 
Dr. S. N. Gould, Charles Crane, A. F. 
Hubbard, Mrs. A. W. Crossett, Mrs. S. A. 
Wiley, F. A. Wiggins, Dr. George Dutton 
and others. The next convention will be 
held at Waterbury in 1892. 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Boston, writes: 
THE JOURNAL is an excellent paper, fair, 
candid, brave, independent. 


Salvation Oil, the great pain-remedy, is a genuine 


and reliable liniment. Price, 25 cts. 


No one has ever been disappoioted in using Dr. 
Bull's Cough Syrup for a cold, 
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Sleeplessness Cured. 4 


Iam glad to testify tbat I used Pastor Koe- 
nig’ Nerve Tonic with the best success for 
slecpleasness, and believe thet it is really a great 
rellef for suffer:ug humanit 

. FRANK, Pastor. 


Bt. Severin, Keyicrton P. O., Pa. 


A Can. Minister’s Experience. 


St. Paulin, P. Qub. Can. Feb. 10. 1090. 

Tam happy to g ve this testimonial as to the 
exceiloncy of Pastor Koenigs Nerve Tonio.” 
Sumfering for a onz period of nervous debility 
duo to dysvepsia, I ascertain that since I made 
use of this remedy a radical ch:nge was oper- 
stedon me: not only on the nerves, but even 
dyspe aisappears p on: ptly. ‘Similar experi- 
ences have been made by many of mv confrerea 
with this remedy. I cons- der it ertirely ¢ ffen- 
cious and proper to cue all nervous diseases and 
other cases dependiug from the game. . 

J.-E. LAFLECHE, Pastor. 


Our Pamphlet for sufierers of norvous di. 

poaoon will be sent free to rny address, and 

r patients can also obtain this medicine 

ree of ao tas os us. 

This remedy been prepared by the Reverend 

Pastor Konig, “ot Fort Wayne, Ind., for the past 

ten years and is now under his direc 
tion by the 

KOENIO 3 one 

80 Wes. 2. , oor. C.intes 8t., cago, ILL, 

“OLD BY 5 
Price £I! per Bottle. 6 Bottles tor 35. 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. 


—BY— 
MARY BOOLE. 

Part of the object of this work is to call attention 
tothe fact that our life is being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of Moora 

Price, $1.00. . 

cae wholesale and retail, By JNO. C. BUNDY, 
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UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monrne, Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 


For the Cure of Consymption, Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Debility, 
Wasting Diseases and Scrofulous 
Humors. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.—Wilbor’* s Cod-liver Oil and 
Phosphates has now been before the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and apprecia- 
tion. This could not be the case unless the prepara- 
tion was of high intrinsic value. The combination of 
the Phosphates with pure Cod-liver Oil, as repared 
dy Dr. Wilbor, bas produced a new phase in 
ment of Consumption and all diseases of the aces: 
It can be taken by the most delicate invalid without 
creating the nausea which is such an An objootion to the 


Cod-liver Oil when taken without Fhosp It is 
prescribed a the WII BOE. faculty. Sold by the ro- 


prietor. A. Chemist, Boston b; 
all Druggis OR, „ 7 y 


Kimball hall was crowd- 
ed last Sunday afternoon, and Emma 
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